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THE convenient little volumes published under ~ 
this general title, are in the best sense classic though i] 
all of them are modern. They include selections 3 
’ from the works of the most eminent writers of Eng: 
land and America, and translations of several mas« 
terpieces by continental authors. 


These selections are not what are generally known 
as “elegant extracts,” single paragraphs which are 
peculiarly quotable; but they consist in most cases 
of entire poems, essays, sketches, and stories. The 
autlfors are not only shown af their best, but so 
fully as to give an adequate idea of their various 
styles, modes of thought, and distinguishing traits. 


In several-instances the selections from an author 
are accompanied by a biographical or critical essay 
from another writer, —an arrangement which cannot 
fail to lend additional interest both to the essay and 
to the selections, especially when the books are 
used in schools., The choice character of the selec. | 
tions in these volumes makes them peculiarly suit- 
able for use in schools for supplenientary reading >~ 


as indeed it also makes them peculiarly desirable “ 
. for household libraries, ; 
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A] WAS just going to say, when I was in-~ 
‘ terrupted, that one of the many ways of 

classifying minds is under the heads of 
arithmetical and algebraical intellects. All eco- 
nomical and practical wisdom is an extension or 
variation of the following arithmetical formula : 
2+2=-4, Every philosophical proposition has 
the more general character of the expression 
a+b=c. We are mere operatives, empirics, 
and egotists, until we learn to think in letters 
instead of figures. 

They all stared. There is a divinity student 
lately come among us to whom I commonly ad- 
dress remarks like the above, allowing him to 
take a certain share in the conversation, so far 
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as assent or pertinent questions are involved. 
He abused his liberty on this occasion by pre- 
suming to say that Leibnitz had the same obser- 
vation. — No, sir, I replied, he has not. But 
he said a mighty good thing about mathematics, 
that sounds something like it, and you found it, 
not in the original, but quoted by Dr. Thomas 
Reid. I will tell the company what he did say, 
one of these days. 


—If I belong tv a Society of Mutual Admi- 
ration ? —I blush to say that I do not at this 
present moment. I once did, however. It was 
the first association to which I ever heard the 
term applied; a body of scientific young men in 
a great foreign city 1 who admired their teacher 


1 The “body of scientific young men in a great foreign 
city ” was the Société d’Observation Médicale, of Paris, of 
which M, Louis was president, and MM. Barth, Grisotte, and 
our own Dr. Bowditch were members. They agreed in ad- 
miring their justly-honored president, and thought highly of 
some of their associates, who have since made good their 
promise of distinction. 

About the time when these papers were published, the Sat- 
urday Club was founded, or, rather, found itself in existence, 
without any organization, almost without parentagee It was 
natural enough that such menas Emerson, Longfellow, Agas- 
siz, Pierce, with Hawthorne, Motley, Sumner, when within 
reach, and others who would be good company for them, 
should meet and dine together once in a while, as they did, in 
point of fact, every month, and as some who are still living 
with other and newer members, still meet and dine, If some 
of them had not admired each other they would have been ex- 
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and to some extent each other. Many cf them 
deserved it; they have become famous since. 

It amuses me to hear the talk of one of those. 
beings described by Thackeray — 

“ Letters four do form his name ”? — 

about a social development which belongs to the 
very noblest stage of civilization. All gener- 
ous comparies of artists, authors, philanthro- 
pists, men of science, are, or ought to be, Socie- 
ties of Mutual Admiration. A man of genius, 
or any kind of superiority, is not debarred from 
admiring the same quality in another, nor the 
other from returning his admiration. They 
may even associate together and continue to 
think highly of each other. And so of a dozen 
such men, if any one place is fortunate enough 
to hold so many. The being referred to above 
assumes several false premises. First, that men 
of talent necessarily hate each other. Secondly, 
that intimate knowledge or habitual association 
destroys our admiration of persons whom we 
esteemed highly at a distance. Thirdly, that a 


ception§in the world of lettersand science. The club deserves 
being remembered for having no constitution or by-laws, for 
making no speeches, reading no papers, observing no ceremo- 
nies, coming and going at will without remark, and acting 
cut, though it did not proclaim the motto, “Shall Inot take 
mine ease in mine inn? ”? There was and is nothing of the 
Bohemian element about this club, but it has had many good 
times and not a little good talking. 
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circle of clever fellows, whd meet together to 
dine and have a good time, have signed a con- 
stitutional compact to glorify themselves and to 
put down him and the fraction of the human 
race not belonging to their number. Fourthly, 
that it is an outrage that he is not asked to join 
them. 

Here the company laughed a good deal, and 
the old gentleman who sits opposite said : 
‘That?’s it! that’s it!” 

I continued, for I was in the talking vein. 
As to clever people’s hating each other, 1 think 
a little extra talent does sometimes make peopie 
jealous. They become irritated by perpetual 
attempts and failures, and it hurts their tem- 
pers and dispositions. Unpretending medioc- 
rity is good, and genius is glorious ; but a weak 
flavor of genius in an essentially common per- 
son is detestable. It spoils the grand neutrality 
of a commonplace character, as the, rinsings of 
an unwashed wine-glass spoil a draught of fair 
water. No wonder the poor fellow we spoke 
of, who always belongs to this class of slightly 
flavored medioerities, is puzzled and vexed by 
the strangs sight of a dozen men of capacity 
workings and playing together in harmony. He 
and his fellows are always fighting. With them 
familiarity naturally breeds contempt. If they 
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ever praise each other’s bad drawings, or brok-~ 
en-winded novels, or spavined verses, nobody 
ever supposed it was from admiration ; it was 
simply a contract between themselves and a 
publisher or dealer. 

If the Mutuals haye really nothing among 
them worth admiring, that alters the question. 
But if they are men with noble powers and 
qualities, let me tell you that, next to» youthful 
love and family affections, there is no human 
sentiment better than that which unites the So- 
cieties of Mutual Admiration. And what would 
literature or art be without such associations ? 
Who can tell what we owe to the Mutual Ad- 
miration Society of which Shakespeare, and Ben 
Jonson, and Beaumont and Fletcher were mem- 
bers? Or to that of which Addison and Steele 
formed the centre, and which gave us the Spec- 
tator ? Or to that where Johnson, and Gold- 
smith, ayd Burke, and Reynolds, and Beauclerk, 
and Boswell, most admiring among all admirers, 
met together ? Was there any great harm in 
the fact that the Irvings and Paulding wrote in 
company ? or any unpardonable cabal in the 
literary union of Verplanck and Bryant and 
Sands, and as maify more as they chose to as- 
sociate with them ? 

. The poor creature does not know what he is 
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talking about when he abuses fhis noblest of in- 
stitutions. Let him inspect its mysteries through 
the knot-hole he has secured, but not use that 
orifice as a medium for his popgun. Such a 
society is the crown of a literary metropolis; if 
a town has not material for it, and spirit and 
good feeling enough to organize it, it is a mere 
caravansary, fit for a man of genius to lodge 
in, but not to live in. Foolish people hate and 
dread and envy such an association of men of 
varied powers and influence, because it is lofty, 
serene, impregnable, and, by the necessity of the 
case, exclusive. Wise ones are prouder of the 
title M. S. M. A. than of all their other honors 
put together. 

— All generous minds have a horror of what 
are commonly called “ facts.” They are the 
brute beasts of the intellectual domain. Who 
does not know fellows that always have an ill- 
conditioned fact or two which they lead after 
them into decent company like so many bull- 
dogs, ready to let them slip at every ingeni- 
ous suggestion, or convenient generalization, or 
pleasant fancy? I allow no “ facts” at this ta- 
ble. What! Because bread is good and whole- 
some, and necessary and nourishing, shall you 
thrust a crumb into my windpipe while I am 
talking ? Do not these muscles of mine repre- 
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sent a hundred loaves of bread ? and is not my 
thought the abstract of ten thousand of these 
eruinbs of truth with which you would choke off 

my speech ? 

[The above remark must be conditioned and 
qualified for the vulgar mind. The reader will, 
of course, understand the precise amount of sea- 
soning which must be added to it before he 
adopts it as one of the axioms of his life. The 
speaker disclaims all responsibility for its abuse 
in incompetent hands. ] 

This business of conversation is a very serious 
matter. There are men whom it weakens one 
to talk with an hour more than a day’s fasting 
would do. Mark this which I am going to say, 
for it is as good as a working professional man’s 
advice, and costs you nothing: It is better to 
lose a pint of blood from your veins than to have 
a nerve tapped. Nobody measures your nervous 
force ast runs away, nor bandages your brain 
and marrow after the operation. 

There are men of esprit who are excessively 
exhausting to some people. They are the talk- 
ers who have what may be called jerky minds. 
Their thoughts do not run in the natural order 
of sequence. They say bright things on all 
possible subjects, but their zigzags rack you to 
death. After a jolting half-hour with one of 
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these jerky companions, talking with a dull 
friend affords great relief. It is like taking the 
cat in your lap'after holding a squirrel. 

What a comfort a dull but kindly person is, 
to be sure, at times! A ground- glass shade 
over a gas-lamp does not bring more solace to 
our dazzled eyes than such a one to our minds. 

“ Do not dull people bere you?” said one of 
the lady - boarders, —the same who sent me 
her autograph-book last week with a request for 
a few original stanzas, not remembering that 
“The Pactolian ” pays me five dollars a line for 
every thing I write in its columns. 

“Madam,” said I (she and the century were 
in their teens together), “all men are bores, ex- 
cept when we want them. There never was but 
one man whom I would trust with my latch- 
key.” 

“Who might that favored person be ? ” 

“ Zimmermann.” 4 

— The men of genius that I fancy most have 
erectile heads like the cobra-di-capello. You re- 
member what they tell of William Pinkney, the 
great pleader; how in his eloquent paroxysms 
the veins of his neck would swell and his face 


1The Treatise on Solitude is not so frequently seen lying 
about on library tables as in our younger. days I remem. 
ber that I always respected the title and let the book alone. 
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flush and his eyes glitter, until he seemed on the 
verge of apoplexy. The hydraulic arrange- 
ments for supplying the brain with blood are 
only second in importance to its own organiza~- 
tion. The bulbous-headed fellows who steam 
well when they are at work are the men that 
draw big audiences and give us marrowy books 
and pictures. It is a good sign to have one’s 
feet grow cold when he is writing. A great 
writer and speaker once told me that he often 
wrote with his feet in hot water; but for this, 
all his blood would have run into his head, as 
the mercury sometimes withdraws into the Lall 
of a thermometer. 

— You don’t suppose that my remarks made at 
this table are like so many postage-stamps, do 
you, —each to be only once uttered? If you 
do, you are mistaken. He must be a poor 
creature who does not often repeat himself. 
Imagine the author of the excellent piece of ad- 
vice, “ Know thyself,” never alluding to that 
sentiment again during the course of a pro- 
tracted existence! Why, the truths a man car- 
ries about with him are his tools ; and do you 
think a carpenter is bound to use the same plane 
but once to smooth a knotty board with, or to 
hang up his hammer after it has driven its first 
nail? I shall never repeat a conversation, but 


- 
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an idea often. I shall use the same types when 
I like, but not commonly the same stereotypes. 
A thought is often criginal, though you have ut- 
tered it a hundred times. I+ has come to you 
over a new route, by a new and express train of 
associations. 

Sometimes, but rarely, one may be caught 
making the same speech twice over, and yet be 
_ held blameless. Thus, a certain lecturer, after 

performing in an inland city, where dwells a 
Litteratrice of note, was invited to meet her and 
others over the social teacup. She pleasantly 
referred to his many wanderings in his new oc- 
cupation. “Yes,” he replied, “I am like the 
Huma,! the bird that never lights, being always 
in the cars,as he is always on the wing.” — 
Years elapsed. The lecturer visited the same 
place once more for the same purpose. An- 
other social eup after the lecture, and a second 
meeting with the distinguished lady. “You 
are constantly going from place to place,” she 
said. — “ Yes,” he answered, “I am like the 
Huma,” — and finished the sentence as before. 
What horrors, when it flashed over him that 
1 It was an agreeable incident of two consecutive visits to 
Hartford, Conn., that I met there the late Mrs. Sigourney. 
The second meeting recalled the first, and with it the allu- 


sion to the Huma, which bird is the subject of a short poem 


by anothor New England authoress, which may be found in 
Mr. Griswold’s collection. 
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he had made this fine speech, word for word, 
twice over! Yet it was not true, as the lady 
might perhaps have fairly inferred, that he had 
embellished his conversation with the Huma 
daily during that whole interval of years. On 
the contrary, he had never once thought of the 
odious fowl until the recurrence of precisely the 
same circumstances brought up precisely the 
same idea. He ought to have been proud of 
the accuracy of his mental adjustments. Given 
certain factors, and a sound brain should always 
evolve the same fixed product with the cer- 
tainty of Babbage’s calculating machine. 

— What a satire, by the way, is that machine 
on the mere mathematician! A Frankenstein- 
monster, a thing without brains and without 
heart, too stupid to make a blunder ; which 
turns out results like a corn-sheller, and never 
grows any wiser or better, though it grind a 
thousand bushels of them ! 

I have an immense respect for a man of tal- 
ents plus “the mathematics.” But the caleu- 
lating power alone should seem to be the least 
human of qualities, and to have the smallest 
amount of reason in it; since a machine can be 
made to do the work of three or four calcula- 
tors, and better than any one of them. Some- 
times I have been troubled that I had not a 
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“deeper intuitive apprehensiomof the relations of 
numbers. But the triumph of the ciphering 
hand-organ has consoled me. I always fancy I 
can hear the wheels clicking in a ealculator’s 
brain. The power of dealing with numbers is 
a kind of “detached lever ” arrangement, which 
may be put into a mighty poor watch. I sup. 
pose it is about as common as the power of moy- 
ing the ears voluntarily, which is a moderately 
rare endowment. 

— Little localized powers, and little narrow 
streaks of specialized knowledge, are things men 
are very apt to be conceited about. Nature is 
very wise ; but for this encouraging principle 
how many small talents and little accomplish- 
ments would be neglected! Talk about conceit 
as much as you like, it is to human character 
what salt is to the ocean ; it keeps it sweet, and 
renders it endurable. Say rather it is like the 
natural unguent of the sea-fowl’s plumage, 
which enables him to shed the rain that falls on 
him and the wave in which he dips. When one 
has had all his conceit taken out of him, when 
he has lost all his illusions, his feathers will soon 
soak through, and he will fly no more. 

“So you admire conceited people, do you?” 
said the young lady who has come to the city to 
be finished off for -— the duties of life. 
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Iam afraid you do not study logic at your > 
school, my dear. It does not follow that I wish 
to be pickled in brine because I like a salt-water 
plunge at Nahant. I say that conceit is just as 
natural a thing to human minds as a centre is to 
a circle. But little-minded people’s thoughts 
move in such small circles that five minutes’ 
conversation gives you an are long enough to 
determine their whole curve. An are in the 
movement of a large intellect does not sensibly 
differ from a straight line. Even if it have the 
third vowel as its centre, it does not soon betray 
it. The highest thought, that is, is the most 
seemingly impersonal; it does not obviously 
imply any individual centre. 

Audacious self-esteem, with good ground 
for it, is always imposing. What resplendent 
beauty that must have been which could have 
authorized Phryne to “peel” in the way she 
did! What fine speeches are those two “non 
omnis moriar,” and “IT have taken all knowledge 
to be my province”! Even in common people, 
conceit has the virtue of making them cheerful ; 
the man who thinks his wife, his baby, his 
house, his horse, his dog, and himself severally 
unequalled, is almost sure to be a good-humored 
person, though liable to be tedious at times. 

— What are the great faults of conversa- 
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tion? Want of ideas, want Sf words, want of 
manners, are the principal ones, I suppose you 
think. I don’t doubt it, but I will tell you what 
Ihave found spoil more good talks than any- 
thing else ; — long arguments “on special points 
between people who differ on the fundamental 
principles upon which these points depend. No 
men can have satisfactory relations with each 
other until they have agreed on certain ultimata 
of belief not to be disturbed in ordinary conver- 
sation, and unless they have sense enough to 
trace the secondary questions depending upon 
these ultimate beliefs to their source. In short, 
just as a written constitution is essential to the 
best social order, so a code of finalities is a nec- 
essary condition of profitable talk between two 
persons. Talking is like playing on the harp ; 
there is as much in laying the hand on the 
strings to stop their vibrations as in twanging 
them to bring out their music. 

—Do you mean to say the pun-question is 
not clearly settled in your minds? Let me lay 
down the law upon the subject. Life and lan- 
guage are alike sacred. Homicide and verbi- 
cide — that is, violent treatment of a word with 
fatal results to its legitimate meaning, which is 
its life —are alike forbidden. Manslaughter, 
which is the meaning of the one, is the same as 
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man’s laughter, which is the end of the other. 
A pun is prima facie an insult to the person 
you are talking with. It implies utter indiffer- 
ence to or sublime contempt for his remarks, no 
matter how serious. I speak of total depravity, 
and one says all that is written on the subject is 
deep raving. I have committed my self-respect 
by talking with such a person. I should like to 
commit him, but cannot, because he is a nui- 
sance. OrI speak of geological convulsions, and 
he asks me what was the cosine of Noah’s ark ; 
also, whether the Deluge was not a deal huger 

than any modern inundation. 
A pun does not commonly justify a blow in 
return. But if a blow were given for such 
cause, and death ensued, the jury would be 
judges both of the facts and of the pun, and 
might, if the latter were of an aggravated char- 
acter, return a verdict of justifiable homicide. 
Thus, in a case lately decided before Miller, J., 
“Doe presented Roe a subscription paper, and 
urged the claims of suffering humanity. Roe 
replied by asking, When charity was like a top ? 
It was in evidence that Doe preserved a digni- 
fied silence. Roe then said, “ When it begins 
to hum.” Doe then —and not till then — 
struck Roe, and his head happening to hit a 
bound volume of the Monthly Rag-Bag and 
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Stolen Miscellany, intense mortification ensued, 
with a fatal result. The chief laid down his no- 
tions of the law to his brother justices, who 
unanimously replied, “Jest so.” The chief re- 
joined, that no man should jest so without be- 
ing punished for it, and charged for the pris- 
oner, who was acquitted, and the pun ordered 
to be burned by the sheriff. The bound volume 
was forfeited as a deodand, but not claimed. 

People that make puns are like wanton boys 
that put coppers on the railroad tracks. They 
amuse themselves and other children, but their 
little trick may upset a freight train of conver- 
sation for the sake of a battered witticism. 

I will thank you, B. F., to bring down two 
books, of which I will mark the places on this 
slip of paper. (While he is gone, I may say 
that this boy, our landlady’s youngest, is called 
BENJAMIN FRANKLIN, after the celebrated phi- 
losopher of that name. A highly merited com- 
pliment.) 

I wished to refer to two eminent authorities. 
Now be so good as to listen. The great moral- 
ist says : “To trifle with the vocabulary which 
is the vehicle of social intercourse is to tamper 
with the currency of human intelligence. He 
who would violate the sanctities of his mother 
tongue would invade the recesses of the paternal 
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till without remorse, and repeat the banquet of 
Saturn without an indigestion.” 

And, once more, listen to the historian. 
“ The Puritans hated puns. The Bishops were 
notoriously addicted tothem. The Lords Tem- 
‘poral carried them to the verge of license. 
Majesty itself must have its Royal quibble. 
‘Ye be burly, my Lord of Burleigh,’ said Queen 
Elizabeth, ‘but ye shall make less stir in our 
realm than my Lord of Leicester.’ The gray- 
est wisdom and the highest breeding lent their 
sanction to the practice. Lord Bacon playfully 
declared himself a descendant of ’Og, the King 
of Bashan. Sir Philip Sidney, with his last 
breath, reproached the soldier who brought him 
water, for wasting a casque full upon a dying 
man. A courtier, who saw Othello performed 
at the Globe Theatre, remarked, that the black- 
amoor was a brute,and not aman. ‘Thou hast 
reason,’ replied a great Lord, ‘according to 
Plato his saying; for this be a two-legged ani- 
mal with feathers.’ The fatal habit became uni- 
versal. The language was corrupted. The in- 
fection spread to the national conscience. Po- 
litical double-dealings naturally grew out of 
verbal double meanings. The teeth of tke new 
dragon were sown by the Cadmus who intro- 
duced the alphabet of equivocation. What was 
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levity in the time of the Tudors grew to regicide 
and revolution in the age of the Stuarts.” 

Who was that boarder that just whispered 
something about the Macaulay-Howers of liter- 
ature ?— There was a dead silence.—I said 
calmly, I shall henceforth consider any inter- 
ruption by a pun as a hint to change my board- 
ing-house. Do not plead my example. If J 
have used any such, it has been only as a Spar- 
tan father would show up adrunken helot. We 
have done with them. 

— Ifa logical mind ever found out anything 
with its logic ?—I should say that its most 
frequent work was to build a pons asinorum over 
chasms which shrewd people can bestride with- 
out such astructure. You ean hire logic, in the 
shape of a lawyer, to prove anything that you 
want to prove. You can buy treatises to show 
that Napoleon never lived, and that no battle 
of Bunker-hill was ever fought. The great 
minds are those with a wide span,! which couple 
truths related to, but far removed from, each 
other. Logicians carry the: surveyor’s chain 
over the track of which these are the true ex- 
plorers. I value a man mainly for his primary 
relations with truth, as I understand truth, — 


1 There is something like thisin J. H. Newman’s Grammar 
Of Assent. See Characteristics, arranged by W. S. Lilly, p. 81. 
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not for any secondary artifice in handling his 
ideas. Some of the sharpest men in argument 
are notoriously unsound in judgment. I should 
not trust the counsel of a clever debater, any 
more than that of a good chess-player. Either 
may of course advise wisely, but not necessarily 
because he wrangles or plays well. 

— We are the Romans of the modern world, 
— the great assimilating people. Conflicts and 
conquests are of course necessary accidents with 
us, as with our prototypes. And so we come 
to their style of weapon. Our army sword is 
the short, stiff, pointed gladius of the Romans; 
and the American bowie-knife is the same tool, 
modified to meet the daily wants of civil so- 
ciety. I announce at this table an axiom not 
to be found in Montesquieu or the journals of 
Congress :— 

The race that shortens its weapons lengthens 
its boundaries. 

Corollary. It was the Polish lance that left Po- 
land at last with nothing of her own to bound. 

“Dropped from her nerveless grasp the shattered spear!” 

What business had Sarmatia to be fighting 
for liberty with a fifteen-foot pole between her 
and the breasts of her enemies? If she had 
but clutched the old Roman and young Ameri- 
can weapon, and come to close quarters, there 
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might have been a chance for her? but it would 
have spoiled the best passage in “ The Pleasures 
of Hope.” 

— Self-made men? -— Well, yes. Of course 
everybody likes and respects self-made men. It 
is a great deal better to be made in that way 
than not to be made at all. Are any of you 
younger people old enough to remember that 
Trishman’s house on the marsh at Cambridge- 
port, which house he built from drain to chim- 
ney-top with his own hands? It took him a 
good many years to build it, and one could see 
that it was a little out of plumb, and a little 
wavy in outline, and a little queer and uncertain 
in general aspect. A regular hand could cer- 
tainly have built a better house; but it was a 
very good house for a “ self-made ” carpenter’s 
house, and people praised it, and, said how re- 
markably well ‘the Irishman had succeeded. 
They never thought of praising the fine blocks 
of houses a little farther on. 

Your self-made man, whittled into shape with 
his own jack-knife, deserves more credit, if 
that is all, than the regular engine-turned arti- 
cle, shaped by the most approved pattern, and 
French-polished by society and travel. But as 
to saying that one is every way the equal of 
the other, that is another matter. The right of 
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strict social discrimination of all things and per- 
sons, according to their merits, native or ac- 
quired, is one of the most precious republican 
privileges. I take the liberty to exercise it 
when I say that, other things being equal, in most 
relations of life I prefer a man of family. 

What do I mean by a man of family ? — O, 
I’ll give you a general idea of what I mean. 
Let us give him a first-rate fit out; it costs us 
nothing. 

Four or five generations of gentlemen and 
gentlewomen ; among them a member of his 
Majesty’s Council for the Province, a Governor 
or so, one or two Doctors of Divinity, a member 
of Congress, not later than the time of long 
boots with tassels. 

Family portraits.1 The member of the Coun- 


1 The full-length pictures by Copley I was thinking of are 
such as may be seen in the Memorial Hall of Harvard Uni- 
versity, but many are to be met with in different parts of 
New England, sometimes in the possession of the poor de- 
scendants of the rich gentlefolks in lace ruffles and glistening 
satins, grandees and grand dames of the ante-Revolutionary 
period. I remember one poor old gentleman who had nothing 
left of his family possessions but the full-length portraits of 
his ancestors, the Counsellor and his lady, saying, with a 
gleam of the pleasantry which had come down from the days of 
Mather Byles, and “‘ Balch the Hatter,”’ and Sigourney, that 
he fared not so badly after all, for he had a pair of canvas- 
backs every day through the whole year. 

The mention of these names, all of which are mere tradi- 
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cil, by Smibert. The great merchant-uncle, by 
Copley, full length, sitting in his arm-chair, in a 
velvet cap and flowered robe, with a globe by 
him, to show the range of his commercial trans- 
actions, and letters with large red seals lying 
round, one directed conspicuously to The Hon- 
orable, ete., ete. Great-grandmother, by the 
same artist; brown satin, lace very fine, hands 
superlative; grand oid lady, stiffish, but impos- 
ing. Her mother, artist unknown; flat, angular, 
hanging sleeves; parrot on fist. A pair of Stu- 


tions to myself and my contemporaries, reminds me of the 
long succession of wits and humorists whose companionship 
has been the delight of their generation, and who leave noth- 
ing on record by which they will be remembered; Yoricks 
who set the table ina roar, story-tellers who gave us scenes 
of life in monologue better than the stilted presentments of 
the stage, and those always welcome friends with social inte- 
rior furnishings, whose smile provoked the wit of others and 
whose rich, musical laughter was its abundant reward. Who 
among us in my earlier days ever told a story or carolled a 
rippling chanson so gayly, so easily, so charmingly as John 
Sullivan, whose memory is like the breath of a long bygone 
summer? Mr. Arthur Gilman has left his monument in the 
stately structures he planned ; Mr. James T Fields in the 
pleasant volumes full of precious recollections; but twenty 
or thirty years from now old men will tell their boys that the 
Yankee story-teller died with the first, and that the chief of 
our literary reminiscents, whose ideal portrait gallery reached 
from Wordsworth to Swinburne, left us when the second 
bowed his head and * fell on sleep,’’ no longer to delight the 
guests whom his hospitality gathered around him with the 
fictures to which his lips gave life and action. 
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arts, viz.. 1. A superb, full-blown, medieval 
gentleman, with a fiery dash of Tory blood in 
his veins, tempered down with that of a fine old 
rebel grandmother, and warmed up with the 
best of old India Madeira; his face is one flame 
of ruddy sunshine; his ruffled shirt rushes out of 
his bosom with an impetuous generosity, as if it 
would drag his heart after it; and his smile is 
good for twenty thousand dollars to the Hospi- 
tal, besides ample bequests to all relatives and 
dependants. 2. Lady of the same; remarkable 
cap; high waist, as in time of Empire; bust a la 
Josephine ; wisps of curls, like celery-tips, at 
sides of forehead; complexion clear and warm, 
like rose-cordial. As for the miniatures by Mal- 
bone, we don’t count them in the gallery. 

Books, too, with the names of old college- 
students in them, — familf¥ names;— you will 
find them at the head of their respective classes 
in the days when students took rank on the 
catalogue from their parents’ condition. Elze- 
virs, with the Latinized appellations of youthful 
progenitors, and Hic liber est meus on the title- 
page. A set of Hogarth’s original plates. 
Pope, original edition, 15 volumes, London, 
1717. Barrow on the lower shelves, in folio. 
Tillotson on the upper, ina little dark platoon 
of octo-decimos. 
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Some family silver ; a string of wedding and 
funeral rings ; the arms of the family curiously 
blazoned; the sarhe in worsted, by a maiden aunt. 

If the man of family has an old place to 
keep these things in, furnished with claw-footed 
chairs and black mahogany tables, and tall 
bevel-edged mirrors, and stately upright cabi- 
nets, his outfit is complete. 

No, my friends, I go (always, other things 
being equal) for the man who inherits family 
traditions and the cumulative humanities of at 
least four or five generations. Above all things, 
as a child, he should have tumbled about in a 
library. All menare afraid of books, who have 
not handled them from infancy. Do you sup- 
pose our dear didascalos } over there ever read 
Poli Synopsis, or consulted Castelli Lexicon, 
while he was growing up to their stature? Not 
he ; but virtue passed through the hem of their 
parchment and leather garments whenever he 
touched them, as the precious drugs sweated 


1 “Our dear didascalos’? was meant for Professor James 
Russell Lowell, now Minister to England. It requires the 
union of exceptional native gifts and generations of training 
to bring the ‘‘natural man” of New England to the com. 
pleteness of scholarly manhood, such as that which adds new 
distinction to the name he bears, already remarkable for its 
successive generations of eminent citizens. 

“ Self-made”’ is imperfectly made, or education is a super- 
fluity and a failure. 
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through the bat’s handle in the Arabian story. 
I tell you he is at home wherever he smells the 
invigorating fragrance of Russia leather. No 
self-made man feels so. One may, it is true, 
have all the antecedents I have spoken of, and 
yet be a boor or a shabby fellow. One may 
have none of them, and yet be fit for councils 
and courts. Then let them change places. 
Our social arrangement has this great beauty, 
that its strata shift up and down as they change 
specific gravity, without being clogged by lay- 
ers of prescription. But I still insist on my 
democratic liberty of choice, and I go for the 
man with the gallery of family portraits against 
the one with the twenty-five-cent daguerreo- 
type, unless I find out that the last is the bet- 
ter of the two. 


1k 


I REALLY believe some people save their 
bright thoughts as being too precious for con- 
versation. What do you think an admiring 
friend said thé other day to one that was talk- 
ing good things, — good enough to print ? 
“Why,” said he, “you are wasting merchant- 
able literature, a cash article, at the rate, as 
nearly as I can tell, of fifty dollars an hour.” 
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The talker took him to the winfow and asked 
him to look out and tell what he saw. 

“Nothing but. a very dusty street,” he said, 
“and a man driving a sprinkling - machine 
through it.” 

*¢ Why don’t you tell the man he is wasting 
that water? What would be the state of the 
highways of life, if we did Rot drive our thought- 
sprinklers through them with the valves open, 
sometimes ? 

“Besides, there is another thing about this 
talking, which you forget. It shapes our 
thoughts for us ;—the waves of conversation 
roll them as the surf rolls the pebbles on the 
shore. Let me modify the image a little. I 
rough out my thoughts in talk as an artist mod- 
els in clay. Spoken language is so plastic, — 
you can pat and coax, and spread and shave, 
and rub out, and fill up, and stick on so easily, 
when you work that soft material, that there is 
nothing like it for modelling. Out of it come 
the shapes which you turn into marble or bronze 
in your immortal books, if you happen to write 
such. Or, to use another illustration, writing 
or printing is like shooting with a rifle ; you 
may hit your reader’s mind, or miss it ;— but 
talking is like playing at a mark with the pipe 
of an engine ; if it is within reach, and you have 
time enough, you can’t help hitting.” 
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The company agreed that this last illustration 
was of siperior excellence, or, in the phrase 
used by them, “ Fust-rate.” I acknowledged 
the compliment, but gently rebuked the expres- 
sion. “ Fust-rate,” “ prime,” “a prime article,” 
“a superior piece of goods,” “a handsome gar- 
ment,” “a gent in a flowered vest,” —all such 
expressions are final. They blast the lineage of 
him or her who utters them, for generations up 
and down. There is one other phrase which 
will soon come to be decisive of a man’s social 
status, if it is not already. “That tells the 
whole story.” It is an expression which vulgar 
and conceited people particularly affect, and 
which well-meaning ones, who know better, 
catch from them. It is intended to stop all de- 
bate, like the previous question in the General 
Court. Only it does n’t ; simply because “that” 
does not usually tell the whole, nor one half of 
the whole story. 

—It is an odd idea, that almost all our peo- 
ple have had a professional education. To be- 
come a doctor a man must study some three 
years and hear a thousand lectures, more or 
less. Just how much study it takes to make a 
lawyer I cannot say, but probably not more 
than this. Now, most decent people hear one 
hundred lectures or sermons (discourses) on 
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_ theology every year, — and this, twenty, thirty, 
fifty years together. They“read a great many 
religious books besides. The clergy, however, 
rarely hear any sermons except what they 
preach themselves, A dull preacher might be 
conceived, therefore, to lapse into a state of 
quasi heathenism, simply for want of religious 
instruction. And, on the other hand, an atten- 
tive and intelligent hearer, listening to a suc- 
cession of wise teachers, might become actually 
better educated in theology than any one of 
them. We are ali theological students, and 
more of us qualified as doctors of divinity than 
have received degrees at any of the universi- 
ties. 

It is not strange, therefore, that very good 
people should often find it difficult, if not im- 
possible, to keep their attention fixed upon a 
sermon treating feebly a subject which they 
have thought vigorously about for years, and 
heard able men discuss scores of times. I have 
often noticed, however, that a hopelessly dull 
discourse acts inductively, as electricians would 
say, in developing strong mental currents. I 
am ashamed to think with what accompaniments 
and variations and flourishes I have sometimes 
followed the droning of a heavy speaker, — not 
willingly, — for my habit is reverential, — but 
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as a necessary result of a slight continuous im- 
pression on the senses and the mind, which kept 
both in action without furnishing the food they 
required to work upon. If you ever saw a crow 
with a king-bird after him, you will get an 
image of a dull speaker and a lively listener. 
The bird in sable plumage flaps heavily along 
his straightforward course, while the other sails 
round him, over him, under him, leaves him, 
comes back again, tweaks out a black feather, 
shoots away once more, never losing sight of 
him, and finally reaches the crow’s perch at the 
same time the crow does, having cut a perfect 
labyrinth of loops and knots and spirals while 
the slow fowl was painfully working from one 
end _of his straight line to the other. 

[I think these remarks were received rather 
coolly. A temporary boarder from the country, 
consisting of a somewhat more than middle- 
aged female, with a parchment forehead and a 
dry little “ frisette ” shingling it, a sallow neck 
with a necklace of gold beads, a black dress too 
rusty for recent grief, and contours in basso- 
rilievo, left the table prematurely, and was re- 
ported to have been very virulent about what 
I said. So I went to my good old minister and 
repeated the remarks, as nearly as I could re- 
member them, to him. He laughed good-na- 

i] 
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turedly, and said there was cqnsiderable truth in 
them. He thought he could tell when people’s 
minds were wandering, by their looks. In the 
earlier years of his ministry he had sometimes 
noticed this, when he was preaching ;— very 
little of late years. Sometimes, when his col- 
league was preaching, he observed this kind of © 
inattention; but after all, it was not so very un- 
natural. I will say, by the way, that it is a 
rule I have long followed, to tell my worst 
thoughts to my minister, and my best thoughts 
to the young people | talk with.] 

—TI want to make a literary confession now, 
which I believe nobody has made before me. 
You know very well that I write verses some- 
times, because I have read some of them at this 
table. (The company assented, — two or three 
of them in a resigned sort of way, as I thought, 
as if they supposed I hac: an epic in my pocket, 
and were going to read half a dozen books er so 
for their benefit.) — I continued. Of course I 
write some lines or passages which are better 
than others; some which, compared with the 
others, might be called relatively excellent. It 
is in the nature of things that I should con- 
sider these relatively excellent lines or passages 
as absolutely good. So much must be pardoned 
to humanity. Now I never wrote a “good” 
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line in my life, but the moment after it was 
written it seemed a hundred years old. Very 
commonly I had a sudden conviction that I had 
seen it somewhere. Possibly I may have some- 
times unconsciously stolen it, but I do not re- 
member that I ever once detected any histori- 
eal truth in these sudden convictions of the an- 
tiquity of my new thought or phrase. I have 
learned utterly to distrust them, and never al- 
low them to bully me out of a:theught or line. 

This is the philosophy of it. (Here the num- 
ber of the company was diminished by a small 
secession.) Any new formula which suddenly 
emerges in our consciousness has its roots in 
long trains of thought; it is virtually old when 
it first makes its appearance among the recog- 
nized growths of our intellect. Any crystalline 
group of musicai words has had a long and still 
period to form in. Here is one theory. 

But there is a larger law which perhaps com- 
prehends these facts. It is this. The rapidity 
with which ideas grow old in our memories is 
in a direct ratio to the squares of their impor- 
tance. Their apparent age runs up miracu- 
lously, like the value of diamonds, as they in- 
crease in magnitude. A great calamity, for 
instance, is as old as the trilobites an hour after. 
it has happened. It stains backward through 
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-all the leaves we have turned over in the book 
of life, before its blot of tears or of blood is dry 
on the page we are turning. For this we seem 
to have lived; it was foreshadowed in dreams 
that we leaped out of in the cold sweat of ter- 
ror; in the “dissolving views” of dark day- 
visions ; all omens pointed to it; all paths led 
to it. After the tossing half-forgetfulness of 
the first sleep that follows such an event, it 
comes upon us afresh, as a surprise, at waking ; 
in a few moments it is old again, — old as eter- 
nity. 

[I wish I had not said all this then and there. 
I might have known better. The pale school- 
mistress, in her mourning dress, was looking at 
me, as I noticed, with a wild sort of expression. 
All at once the blood dropped out of her cheeks 
as the mereury drops from a broken barometer- 
tube, and she melted away from her seat like 
an image of snow ; a slung-shot could not have 
brought her down better. God forgive me! 

After this little episode, I continued, to some 
few who remained balancing teaspoons on the 
edges of cups, twirling knives, or tilting upon 
the hind legs of their chairs until their heads 
reached the wall, where they left gratuitous ad- 
-vertisements of various popular cosmetics. ] 

When a person is suddenly thrust into any 


— 
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strange, new position of trial, he finds the place 
fits him as if he had been measured for it. He 
has committed a great crime, for instance, and 
is sent to the State Prison. The traditions, pre- 
scriptions, limitations, privileges, all the sharp 
conditions of his new life, stamp themselves 
upon his consciousness as the signet on soft 
wax ;—a single pressure is enough. Let me 
strengthen the image a little. Did you ever 
happen to see that most soft-spoken and velvet- 
handed steam-engine at the Mint ? The smooth 
piston slides backward and forward as a lady 
might slip her delicate finger in and out of a 
ring. The engine lays one of tts fingers calmly, 
but firmly, upon a bit of metal ; it is a coin now, 
and will remember that touch, and tell a new 
race about it, when the date upon it is crusted 


over with twenty centuries. So it is that a_ 


great silent-moving misery puts a new stamp 
on us in an hour or a moment,—as sharp an 
impression as if it had taken half a lifetime to 


engrave it. 


III. 


—I NEVER saw an author in my life — saving, 
perhaps, one — that did not purr as audibly as 
a full-grown domestic cat (Felis Catus, LINN.) 


Q. 


a8 HOLMES. 
(ou having his fur smocthed in the right way by 
a skilful hand. 

But let me give you a caution. Be very 
careful how you tell an author he is droll. Ten 
to one he will hate you ; and if he dogs, be sure 
he can do you a mischief, and very probably 
will. Say you cried over his romance or his 
verses, and he will love you and send you a 
copy. You can laugh over the’ as much as you 
like, — in private. 

— Wonder why authors and actors are 
ashamed of being funny ?— Why, there are 
obvious reasons, and deep philosophical ones. 
The clown knows very well that the women are 
not in love with him, but with Hamlet, the 
fellow in the black cloak and plumed hat. Pas- 
sion never laughs. The wit knows that his 
place is at the tail of a procession. 

If you want the deep underlying reason, I 
must take more time to tell it. There is a per- 
fect consciousness in every form of wit, — using 
that term in its general sense, — that its essence 
consists in a partial and incomplete view of 
whatever it touches. It throws a single ray, 
separated from the rest,— red, yellow, blue, 
or any intermediate shade, — upon an object ; 
never white light ; that is the province of wis- 
dom. We get beautiful effects from wit, —all 
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the prismatic colors, — but never the object as 
it is in fair daylight. A pun, which is a kind 
of wit, is a different and much shallower trick 
in mental optics ; throwing the shadows of two 
objects so that one overlies the other. Poetry 
uses the rainbow tints for special effects, but 
always keeps its essential object in the purest 
white light of truth.— Will you allow me to 
pursue this subject a little farther ? 

[They didn’t allow me at that time, for 
somebody happened to scrape the floor with his 
ehair just then ; which accidental sound, as all 
must have noticed, has the instantaneous effect 
that the cutting of the yellow hair by Iris had 
upon infelix Dido. It broke the charm, and 
that breakfast was over. | 

—The opinions of relatives as to a man’s 
powers are very commonly of little value ; not 
merely because they sometimes overrate their 
own flesh and blood, as some may suppose ; on 
the contrary, they are quite as likely to under- 
rate those whom they have grown into the habit 
of considering like themselves. The advent of 
genius is like what florists style the breaking of 
a seedling tulip into what we may call high- 
caste colors, —ten thousand dingy flowers, then 
one with the divine streak ; or, if you prefer it, 
like the coming up in old Jacob’s garden of that 
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‘. most gentlemanly little fruit, the seckel pear, 
which I have sometimes seen in shop-windows. 
It is a surprise, —there is nothing to account 
for it. All at once we find that twice two make 
Jive. Nature is fund of what are called “ gift- 
enterprises.” This little"book of life which she 
has given into the hands of its joint possessors 
is commonly one of the old story-books bound 
over again. Only once in a great while there is 
a stately poem in it, or its leaves are illumi- 
nated with the glories of art, or they enfold a 
draft for untold values signed by the million- 
fold millionaire old mother herself. But stran- 
gers are commonly the first to find the “ gift” 
that came with the little book. 

Tt may be questioned whether anything can 
be conscious of its own flavor. Whether the 
musk-deer, or the civet-cat, or even a still more 
eloquently silent animal that might be men- 
tioned, is aware of any personal peculiarity, may 
well be doubted. No man knows his ewn voice ; 
many men do not know their own profiles. Ey- 
ery one remembers Carlyle’s famous “ Charac- 
teristics” article ; allow for exaggerations, and 
there is a great deal in his doctrine of the self- 
unconsciousness of genius. It comes under the 
great law just stated. This incapacity of know- 
sng its own traits is often found in the family as 
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well as in the individual. So never mind what 
your cousins, brothers, sisters, uncles, aunts, and 
the rest, say about that fine poem you have 
written, but send it (postage-paid) to the ed- 
itors, if there are any, of the “Atlantic,” — 
which, by the way, is not so called because it is 
@ notion, as some dull wits wish they had said, 
but are too late. 

— How sweetly and honestly one said to me 
the other day, “I hate books!” A gentleman, 
— singularly free from affectations, —- not 
learned, of course, but ef perfect breeding, 
which is often so much better than learning, — 
by no means dull, in the sense of knowledge of 
the world and society, but certainly not clever 
either in the arts or sciences, — his company is 
pleasing to all who know him. I did not recog- 
nize in him inferiority of literary taste half so 
distinctly as I did simplicity of character and 
fearless acknowledgment of his inaptitude for 
scholarship. In fact, I think there are a great 
many gentlemen and others, who read with a 
mark to keep their place, that really “hate 
books,” but never had the wit to find it out, or 
+he manliness to own it. [Entre nous, I always 
read with a mark. | 

We get into a way of pining as if what we 
eall an “intellectual man ” was, as a matter of 
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‘. course, made up of nine tenths, or thereabouts, 
of book-learning, and one tenth himself. But 
even if he is actually so compounded, he need 
not read much. Society is a strong solution of 
books. It draws the virtue out of what is best 
worth reading, as hot water draws the strength 
of tea-leaves. If I were a prince, I would hire 
or buy a private literary tea-pot, in which I 
would steep all the leaves of new books that 
promised well. The infusion would do for me 
without the vegetable fibre. You understand 
me ; [ would have a person whose sole business 
should be to read day and night, and talk to me 
whenever I wanted him to. I know the man I 
would have: a quick-witted, out-spoken, inci- 
sive fellow ; knows history, or at any rate has 
a shelf full of books about it, which he can use 
handily, and the sarne of all useful arts and 
sciences ; knows all the common plots of plays 
and novels, and the stock company of charac- 
ters that are continually coming on in new cos- 
tume ; can give you a criticism of an octavo in 
an epithet and a wink, and you can depend on 
it ; cares for nobody except for the virtue there 
is in what he says; delights in taking off big 
wigs and professional gowns, and in the disem- 
balming and unbandaging of all literary mum- 
mies. Yet he is as tender and reverential to 
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all that bears the mark of genius, — that is, of 
a new influx of truth or beauty, — asa nun over 
her missal. In short, he is one of those men 
that know everything except how to make a liy- 
ing. Him would I keep on the square next my 
own royal compartment on life’s chess - board 
To him I would push up another pawn, in the 
shape of a comely and wise young woman, 
whom he would of course take, — to wife. For 
all contingencies I would liberally provide. In 
a word, I would, in the plebeian, but expressive 
phrase, “put him through” all the material 
part of life; see him sheltered, warmed, fed, 
button-mended, and all that, just to be able to 
lay on his talk when I liked, — with the privi- 
lege of shutting it off at will. 

A Club is the next best thing to this, strung 
like a harp, with about a dozen ringing intelli- 
gences,! each answering to some chord of the 
macrocosm. They do well to dine together 
once in a while. A dinner-party made up of 
such elements is the last triumph of civilization 
over barbarism. Nature and art combine to 

1. The ‘‘Saturday Club,” before referred to, answered as 
well to this description as some others better known to his- 
tory. Mathematics, music, art, the physical and biological 
sciences, history, philosophy, poetry, and other branches of 


imaginative literature were all represented by masters in 
their several realms. 
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charm the senses ; the equatorial zone of the 
system is soothed by well-studied artifices ; the 
faculties are off duty, and fall into their natural 
attitudes ; you see wisdom in slippers and sei- 
ence in a short jacket. ‘ 

The whole force of conversation depends on 
how much you can take for granted. Vulgar 
chess-players have to play their game out ; 
nothing short of the brutality of an actual 
checkmate satisfies their dull apprehensions. 
But look at two masters of that noble game ! 
White stands well enough, so far as you can see ; 
but Red says, Mate in six moves ;-~ White 
looks, — nods ;— the game is over. Just so in 
talking with first-rate men ; especially when 
they are good-natured and expansive, as they 
are apt to be at table. That blessed clairvoy- 
ance which sees into things without opening 
them, —that glorious license, which, having 
shut the door and driven the reporter from its 
key-hole, calls upon Truth, majestic virgin! to 
get down from her pedestal and drop her aca-~ 
demic poses, and take a festive garland and the 
vacant place on the medius lectus, — that carni- 
val-shower of questions and replies and ecom- 
ments, large axioms bowled over the mahogany 
like bomb-shells from professional mortars, and 
explosive wit dropping its trains of many-col- 
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ored fire, and the mischief-making rain of bon- 
bons pelting everybody that shows himself, — 
the picture of a truly intellectual banquet is one 
which the old Divinities might well have at- 
tempted to reproduce in their — 

— “Qh, oh, oh!” eried the young fellow 
whom they call John — “that is from one of 
your lectures !” 

I know it, I replied, —I concede it, I con- 
fess it, proclaim it. 


“ The trail of the serpent is over them all!’’ 


All lecturers, all professors, all schoolmasters, 
have ruts and grooves in their minds into which 
their conversation is perpetually sliding. Did 
you never, in riding through the woods of a still 
June evening, suddenly feel that you had passed 
into a warm stratum of air, and in a minute or 
two strike the chill layer of atmosphere beyond ? 
Did you never, in cleaving the green waters of 
the Back Bay,—where the Provincial blue- 
noses are in the habit of beating the “ Metropol- 
itan ” boat-clubs, — find yourself in a tepid 
streak, a narrow, local gulf-stream, a gratuitous 
warm-bath a little underdone, through which 
your glistening shoulders soon flashed, to bring 
you back to the cold realities of full-sea temper- 
ature? Just so, in talking with any of the 
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eharacters above referred, to, one not unfre- 
quently finds a sudden change in the style of 
the conversation. ‘The lack-lustre eye, rayless 
as a Beacon:Street door-plate in August, all at 
once fills with light ; the face flings itself wide 
open like the church-portals when the bride and 
bridegroom enter ; the little man grows in stat- 
ure before your eyes, like the small prisoner 
with hair on end, beloved yet dreaded of early 
childhood ; you were talking with a dwarf and 
an imbecile, — you have a giant and a trumpet- 
tongued angel before you!— Nothing but a 
streak out of a fifty-dollar lecture. — As when, 
at some unlooked-for moment, the mighty foun- 
tain-column springs into the air before the as- 
tonished passer-by, — silver-footed, diamond- 
crowned, rainbow-searfed, — from the bosom of 
that fair sheet, sacred to the hymns of quiet 
batrachians at home, and the epigrams of a less 
amiable and less elevated order of reptiiia in 
other latitudes. 


IV. 


[I am so well pleased with my boarding- 
house that I intend to remain there, perhaps for 
years. Of course I shall have a great many 
conversations to report, and they will necessa- 
rily be of different tone and on different sub- 
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jects. The talks are like the breakfasts, — 
sometimes dipped toast, and sometimes dry. 
You must take thent as they come. How can 
I do what all these letters ask me to? 1 Nol 


1 The letters received by authors from unknown corre- 
spondents form a curious, and, I believe, almost unrecorded 
branch of literature. The most interesting fact connected 
with these letters is this. If a writer has a distinct person- 
ality of character, an intellectual flavor peculiarly his own, 
and his writings are somewhat widely spread abroad, he will 
meet with some, and it’ may be many, readers who are spe- 
cially attracted to him by a certain singularly strong affin- 
ity. A writer need not be surprised- when some simple- 
hearted creature, evidently perfectly sincere, with no poem 
or story in the back-ground for which he or she wants your 
sritical offices, meaning too frequently your praise, and noth- 
mg eise, — when this kind soul assures him or her that he 
or she, the correspondent, loves to read the productions of 
him or her, the writer, better than those of any other author 
living or dead. There is no need of accounting for their in- 
dividual preferences. What if a reider. prefer you to the 
classics, whose words are resounding through ‘‘ the corridors 
of time!” You probably come much nearer to his intellec- 
tual level. The rose is the sweetest growth of the garden, 
but shall not your harmless, necessary cat prefer the aroma 
of that antiquely odorous valerian, not unfamiliar to hysteric 
womanhood? ‘* How can we stand the fine things that are 
said of us,’? asked one of a bright New Englander, whom 
New York has borrowed from us, ‘‘ Because we feel that 
they are true,’ he answered. At any rate if they are true 
for those who say them, we need not quarrel with their su- 
perlatives. 

But what revelations are to be read in these letters! 
From the lisp of vanity, commending itself to the attention 
of the object of its admiration, to the ery of despair, which 
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“wants serious and earnest*thought. “ No. 2 


(letter smells of bad cigars) must have more 
jokes ; wants me to tell a “ good storey” which 
he has copied out for me. (I suppose two let- 
ters before the word “good” refer to some 
Doctor of Divinity who told the story.) No. 3 
(in female hand) — more poetry. No. 4 wants 
something that would be of use to a practical 
man. (Prahetical mahn he probably pronounces’ 
it.) No. 5 (gilt-edged, sweet-secented) — “ more 
sentiment,’ — “ heart’s outpourings.’? — 

My dear friends, one and all, I can do noth- 
ing but report such remarks as I happen to 
have madé at our breakfast-table. Their char- 
acter will depend on many accidents, — a good 
deal on the particular persons in the company 
to whom they were addressed. It so happens 
that those which follow were mainly intended 
for the divinity-student and the schoolmistress; 
though others whom I need not mention saw fit 
to interfere, with more or less propriety, in the 
conversation. ‘This is one of my privileges as a 


means insanity or death, if a wise word of counsel or a help- 
ing hand does not stay it, what a gamut of human utter- 
ances! Each individual writer feels as if he or she were the 
only one to be listened to and succored, little remembering 
that merely to ackno-vledge the receipt of the letters that 
come by every post is no small part of every day’s occupa. 
tion to a good-natured and moderately popular writer. 
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talker ; and of course, when I was not talking 
for our whole company I don’t expect all the 
readers of this periodical to be interested in my 
notes of what was said. Still, I think there 
may be a few that will rather like this vein, — 
possibly prefer it to a livelier one, — serious 
young men, and young women generally, in 
life’s roseate parenthesis from* years of age 
to inclusive. 

Another privilege of talking is to misquote. 
Of course it was n’t Proserpina that actually cut 
the yellow hair, — but Jris. (As I have since 
told you) it was the former lady’s regular busi- 
ness, but Dido had used herself ungenteelly, ana 
Madame d’Enfer stood firm on the point of eti- 
quette. So the bathycolpian Here, — Juno, in 
Latin, —sent down Iris instead. But I was 
mightily pleased to see that one of the gentle 
men that do the heavy articles for the cele- 
brated “Oceanic Miscellany ” misquoted Camp- 
bell’s line without any excuse. ‘ Waft us home 
the message” of course it ought to be. Will he 
be duly grateful for the correction ?] 

— The more we study the body and the mind, 
the more we find both to be governed, not by, 
but according to laws, such as we observe in 
the larger universe. — You think you know all 
about walking,—don’t you, now? Well, how 
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do you suppose your lower fimbs are held to 
your body? They are sucked up by two cup- 
ping vessels (‘ cotyloid ” — cup-like — cavities). 
and held there as long as you live, and longer. 
At any rate, you think you move them backward 
and forward at such a rate as your will deter- 
mines, don’t you? On the contrary, they swing 
just as any other pendulums swing, at a fixed 
rate, determined by their length. You can 
alter this by muscular power, as you can take 
hold of the pendulum of a clock and make it 
move faster or slower; but your ordinary gait 
is timed by the sam2 mechanism as the move- 
ments of the solar system. 

{My friend, the Professor, told me all this, 
referring me to certain German physiologists 
by tho name of Weber for proof of the facts, 
which, however, he said he had often verified. 
I appropriated it to my own use ; what can one 
do better than this, when one has a friend that 
tells him anything worth remembering ? 

The Professor seems to think that man and 
ths general powers of the universe are in part- 
nership. Some one was saying that it had cost 
nearly half a million to move the Leviathan 1 


1“ The Leviathan ’’ was the name first apphed tathe huge 
vessel afterwards known as the ‘‘Great Eastern.’? The 
* txouble which roso from its being Luilt out of its ‘‘ native ele- 
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only so far as they had got it already. — Why, 
—said the Professor, — they might have hire 
an EARTHQUAKE for less money !] 

Just as we find a mathematical rule at the 
bottom of many of the bodily movements, just 
so thought may be supposed to have its regular 
eycles. Such or such a thought comes round 
periodically, in its turn. Accidental sugges- 
tions, however, so far interfere with the regular 
eycles, that we may find them practically be- 
yond our power of recognition. Take all this 
for what it is worth, but at any rate you will 
agree that there are certain particular thoughts 
which do not come up once a day, nor once a 
week, but that a year would hardly go round 
without your having them pass through your 
mind. Here is one which comes up at intervals 
in this way. Some one speaks of it, and there 
is an instant and eager smile of assent in the 
listener or listeners. Yes, indeed; they have 
often been struck by it. 

All at once a conviction flashes through us that 
we have been in the same precise circumstances as 
at the present instant, once or many times before. 

O, dear, yes !—-said one of the company, — 
everybody has had that feeling. 


ment,” as the newspapers call it, was iike the puzzle of the 
Primrose houzehold after the great family picture, with ‘as 
many sheep as the painter could put in for nothing,” was 
finished. 
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The landlady didn’t know anything about 
such notions ; it was an idee in folks’ heads, she 
expected. 

The schoolmistress said, in a hesitating sort 
of way, that she knew the feeling well, and 
did n’t like to experience it ; it made her think 
she was a ghost, sometimes. 

The young fellow whom they call John said 
he knew all about it ; he had just lighted a che- 
root the other day, when a tremendous convic- 
tion all at once came over him that he had done 
just that same thing ever so many times before. 
I looked severely at him, and his countenance 
immediately fell —on the side toward me; I 
rannot answer for the other, for he can wink 
and Jaugh with either half of his face without 
the other half’s knowing: it. 

—I have noticed —I went on to say —the 
following cireumstances connected with these 
sudden impressions. First, that the condition 
which seems to be the duplicate of a former one 
is often very trivial, — one that might have pre- 
sented itself a hundred times. Secondly, that 
the impression is very evanescent, and that it is 
rarely, if ever, recalled by any voluntary effort, 
ut least after. any time has elapsed. Thirdly, 
that there is a disinelination to record the cir- 
cumstances, and a sense of incapacity to repro- 
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duce the state of mind in words. Fourthly, I 
have often felt that the duplicate condition had 
not only occurred once before, but that it was 
familiar and, as it seemed, habitual. Lastly, I 
have had the same convictions in my dreams. 

How do I account for it ? — Why, there are 
soveral ways that I can mention, and you may 
take your choice. The first is that which the 
young lady hinted at ;—that these flashes are 
sudden recollections of a previous existence. I 
don’t believe that ; for I remember a poor stu- 
dent I used to know told me he had such a con- 
viction one day when he was blacking his boots, 
and I can’t think he had ever lived in ancther 
world where they use Day and Martin. 

Some think that Dr. Wigan’s doctrine of the 
brain’s being a double organ, its hemispheres 
working together like the two eyes, accounts for 
it. One of the hemispheres hangs fire, they 
suppose, and the small interval between the 
perceptions of the nimble and the sluggish half 
seems an indefinitely long period, and therefore 
the second perception appears to be the copy of 
another, ever soold. But even allowmg the 
centre of perception to be double, I can see no 
good reason for supposing this indefinite length- 
ening of the time, nor any analogy that bears it 
out. It seems to me most likely that the coin- 
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cidence of circumstances i8 very partial, but 
that we take this partial resemblance for iden- 
tity, as we occasioually do resemblances of per- 
sons. A momentary posture of circumstances 
is so far like some preceding one that we ac- 
cept it as exactly the same, just as we accost 
a stranger occasionally, mistaking him for a 
friend. The apparent similarity may be owing 
perhaps, quite as much to the mental state at 
the time, as to the outward circumstances. __ 

— Here is another of these curiously recurring 
remarks. I have said it, and ‘heard it many 
times, and occasionally met with something like 
it in books, —somewhere in Bulwer’s novels, I 
think, and in one of the works of Mr. Olmsted, 
I know. 

Memory, imagination, old sentiments and asso- 
ciations, are more readily reached through the 
sense of SMELL than by almost any other channel. 

Of course the particular odours which act upon 
each person’s susceptibilities differ.—O, yes ! 
I will tell you some of mine. The smell of 
phosphorus is one of them. During a year or 
two of adolescence I used to be dabbling in 
chemistry a good deal, and as about that time 
I had my little aspirations and passions like 
another, some of these things got mixed up with 
each other: orange-colored fumes of nitrous 
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acid, and visions as bright and transient ; red- 
dening litmus-paper, and blushing cheeks ; — 
eheu ! 
“‘Soles occidere et redire possunt,’’ 

but there is no reagent that will redden the 
faded roses of eighteen hundred and spare 
them! But, as I was saying, phosphorus fires 
this train of associations in an instant; its lumi- 
nous vapors with their penetrating odor throw 
me into a trance ; it comes to me in a double 
sense “trailing clouds of glory.” Only the 
confounded Vienna matches, ohne phosphorge- 
ruch, have worn my sensibilities a little. 

Then there is the marigold. When I was of 
smallest dimensions, and wont to ride impacted 
between the knees of fond parental pair, we 
would sometimes cross the bridge to the next 
village-town and stop opposite a low, brown, 
“ gambrel-roofed ” cottage. Out of it would 
come one Sally, sister of its swarthy tenant, 
swarthy herself, shady-lipped, sad-voiced, and, 
bending over her flower-bed, would gather a 
“posy,” as she called it, for the little boy. 
Sally lies in the churchyard with a slab of blue 
slate at her head, lichen-crusted, and leaning a 
little within the last few years. Cottage, gar 
den-beds, posies, grenadier-like rows of seed 
ling onions, — stateliest of vegetables, —all are 
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gone, but the breath of a marigeld brings them 
all hack to me. 

Perhaps the herb everlasting, the fragrant im- 
mortelle of our autumn fields, has the most sag- 
gestive oder to me of all those that set me 
dreaming. I can hardly describe the strange 
thoughts and emotions which come to me as I 
inhale the aroma of its pale, dry, rustling flow- 
ers. A something it has of sepulchral spicery, 
as if it had been brought from the core of some 
great pyramid, where it had lain on the breast 
of a mummied Pharach. Something, too, of 
immortality in the sad, faint sweetness linger 
ing so long iu its lifeless petals. Yet this does 
not tell why it fills my eyes with tears and ear 
ries me in blissful thought to the banks of as- 
phodel that border the River of Life. 

—TI should not have talked so much about 
these personal susceptibilities, if I had not a re- 
mark to make about them which I believe is a 
new one, It is this. There may be a physical 
reason for the strange connection between the 
sense of smell and the mind. The olfactory 
nerve, —so my friend, the Professor, tells me, 
—is the only one directly connected with the 
hemispheres of the brain, the parts in which, as 
we have every reason to believe, the intellectual 
processes are performed. Tospeak more truly, 
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the olfactory “nerve” is not a nerve at all, he 
says, but a part of the brain, in intimate con- 
nection with its anterior lobes. Whether this 
anatomical arrangement is at the bottom of the 
facts I have mentioned, I will not decide, but 
it is curious enough to be worth remembering. 
Contrast the sonse of taste, as a source of sug- 
gestive impressions, with that of smell. Now 
the Professor assures me that you will find the 
nerve of taste has noimmediate connection with 
the brain proper, but only with the prolongation 
of the spinal cord. 

[The old gentleman opposite did not pay 
much attention, I think, to this hypothesis of 
mine. But whiie I was speaking about the 
sense of smell he nestled about in his seat, and 
presently succeeded in getting out a large red 
bandanna handkerchief. ‘Then he lurched a 
little to the other side, and after much tribula- 
tion at last extricated anample round snuff-box. 
I looked as he opened it and felt for the wonted 
pugil. Moist rappee, and a Tonka-bean lying 
therein. I made the manual sign understood of 
all mankind that use the precious dust, and 
presently my brain, too, responded to the long 
unused stimulus. —O boys, —that were, —ac- 
tual papas and possible grandpapas, —some of 
you with crowns like billiard-balls,—some in 
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“locks of sable silvered, and Some of silver sa- 
bled, —do you remember, as you doze over 
this, those after-dinners at the Trois Fréres, 
when the Scotch-plaided snuff-box went round, 
and the dry Lundy-Foot tickled its way along 
into our happy sensoria? Then it was that the 
Chambertin or the Clos Vougeot came in, slum- 
bering in its straw eradle. And one among you, 
— do you remember how he would sit dreaming” 
over his Burgundy, and tinkle his fork against 
the sides of the bubble-like glass, saying that 
he was hearing the cow-bells as he used to hear 
them, when the deep-breathing kine came home 
at twilight from the huckleberry pasture, in the 
old home. a thousand leagues towards the sun- 
set ? | 

Ah me! what strains and strophes of unwrit- 
ten verse pulsate through my soul when I open 
a certain closet in the ancient house where I 
was born! Onits shelves used to lie bundles 
of sweet-marjoram and pennyroyal and layen- 
der and mint and catnip ; there apples were 
stored until their seeds should grow black, 
which happy period there were sharp little 
milk-teeth always ready to anticipate ; there 
peaches lay in the dark, thinking of the sun- 
shine they had lost, until, like the hearts of 
saints who dream of heaven in their sorrow, 
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they grew fragrant as the breath of angels. 
The odorous echo of a score of dead summers 
lingers yet in those dim recesses. 

— Do I remember Byron’s line about “strik- 
ing the electric chain” ?—To be sure I do. 
[ sometimes think the less the hint that stirs 
the automatic machinery of association, the 
more easily this moves us. What can be more 
trivial than that old story of opening the folio 
Shakespeare that used to lie in some ancient 
English hall and finding the flakes of Christ- 
mas pastry between its leaves, shut up in them 
perhaps a hundred years ago? And, lo! as one 
looks on these poor relics of a bygone genera- 
tion, the universe changes in the twinkling of 
an eye; old George the Second is back again, 
and the elder Pitt is coming into power, and 
General Wolfe is a fine, promising young man, 
and over the Channel they are pulling the Sieur 
Damiens to pieces with wild horses, and across 
the Atlantic *the Indians are tomahawking Hi- 
rams and Jonathans and Jonases at Fort Wil- 
liam Henry ; all the dead people who have been 
in the dust so long—even to the stout-armed 
cook that made the pastry = are alive again ; 
the planet unwinds a hundred of its luminous 
coils, and the precession of the equinoxes is re- 
traced on the dial of heaven! And all this for 
a bit of pie-crust ! 
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M e 

—I will thank you for thit pie,—said the 
provoking young fellow whom I have named re- 
peatedly. He looked at it for a moment, and 
put his hands to his eyes as if moved. —I was 
thinking, — he said indistinctly — 

—How? What is’t ? —said our landlady. 

—I was thinking — said he — who was king 
of England when this old pie was baked, — and 
it made me feel bad to think Low long he must 
have been dead. 

[Our landlady is a decent body, poor, and a 
widow of course ; cela va sans dire. She told 
me her story once ; it was as if a grain of corn 
that had been ground and bolted had tried 
to individualize itself by a special narrative. 
There was the wooing and the wedding, —the 
start in life, —the disappointment, — the chil- 
dren she had buried,— the struggle against 
fate, — the dismantling of life, first of its small 
luxuries, and then of its comforts — the broken 
spirits, —the altered character of the one on 
whom she leaned, —and at last the death that 
came and drew the black curtain between hor 
and all her earthly hopes. 

I never laughed at my landlady after she 
had told me her story, but I often cried, — not 
those pattering tears that run off the eaves upon 
our neighbors’ grounds, the stillicidiwm of self- 
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conscious sentiment, but those which steal noise- 
lessly through their conduits until they reach 
the cisterns lying round about the heart ; those 
tears that we weep inwardly with unchanging 
features ;— such I did shed for her often when 
the imps of the boarding-house Inferno tugged 
at her soul with their red-hot pincers. | 

Young man, — 1 said —the pastry you speak 
lightly of is not old, but courtesy to those who 
labor to serve us, especially if they are of the 
weaker sex, is very old, and yet well worth re- 
taining. May IE recommend to you the follow- 
ing caution, as a guide, whenever you are deal- 
ing with a woman, or an artist, or a poet, —if 
you are handling an editor or politician, it is 
superfluous advice. I take it from the back of 
one of those little French toys which contain 
pasteboard figures moved by a small running 
stream of fine sand; Benjamin Franklin will 
translate it for you: “ Quoigu’elle soit tres solide- 
ment montée, il faut ne pas BRUTALISER la ma- 
chine.” —I will thank you for the pie, if you 
please. 

[I took more of it than was good for me, — 
as much‘as 85°, I should think, —and had an 
indigestion in consequence. While I was suf- 
tering from it, 1 wrote some sadly desponding 
poems, and a theological essay which took a 
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very melancholy view of creation, When I ot 
better I labelled them all “ Pie-crust,” and iaid 
them by as scarecrows and solemn warnings. 
I have a number of books on my shelves which 
I should like to label with some such title ; but, 
as they have great names on their title-pages, 
— Doctors of Divinity, some of them, — it 
would n’t do. | 

[Look at the precious little black, ribbed 

backed, clean-typed, vellum-papered 32mo. 
- ©Desmern Erasmr Corxroqura. Amstelo- 
dami. Typis Ludovici Elzevirii. 1650.” Va- 
rious names written on title-page. Most con- 
spicuous this: Gul. Cookeson, E. Coll. Omn. 
Anim, 1725. Oxon. 

— QO William Cookeson, of All-Souls College, 
Oxford, —then writing as I now write, — now 
in the dust, where I shall lie, —is this line all 
that remains to thee of earthly remembrance ? 
Thy name is at least once more spoken by liv- 
ing men ; is it a pleasure to thee? Thou shalt 
share with me my little draught of immortality, 
—jits week, its month, its year, — whatever it 
may be, —and then we will go together into 
the solemn arehives of Oblivion’s Uncatalogued 
Library !] 

— If you think I have used rather strong lan- 
guage, I shall have to read something to you 
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out of the book of this kez and witty scholar, — 
the great Erasmus, — who “laid the egg of the 
Reformation which Luther hatched.” Oh, you 
never read his Naufragium, or “Shipwreck,” 
did you? Of course not; for if you had, I don’t 
think you would have given me credit, — or dis- 
credit, — for entire originality in that speech of 
mine. That men are cowards in the contempla 
tion of futurity he illustrates by the extraordi- 
nary antics of many on board the sinking vessel ; 
that they are fools, by their praying to the sea, 
and making promises to bits of wood from the 
true cross, and all manner of similar nonsense ; 
that they are fools, cowards, and liars all at 
once, by this story: I will put it into rough Eng- 
lish for you.—“TI could n’t help laughing to 
hear one fellow bawling out, so that he might be 
sure to be heard, a promise to Saint Christopher 
of Paris, —the monstrous statue in the great 
church there, — that he would give him a wax 
taper as big as himself. ‘Mind what you prom- 
ise !’ said an acquaintance who stood near him, 
poking him with his elbow ; ‘you could n’t pay 
for it, if you sold all your things at auction.’ 
‘Hold your tongue, you donkey !’ said the fel- 
low, —but softly, so that Saint Christopher 
should not hear him,— do you think I’m in 
earnest? If I once get my foot on dry ground, 
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eatch me giving him so much as a tallow can- 
dle ! 999 : 

Now, therefore, remembering that those who 
have been loudest in their talk about the great 
subject of which we were speaking have not 
necessarily been wise, brave, and true men, but, 
on the contrary, have very often been wanting 
in one or two or all of the qualities these words 
imply, I should expect to find a good many doe- 
trines current in the schools which I should be 
obliged to call foolish, cowardly, and false. 

— So you would abuse other people’s beliefs, 
Sir, and yet not tell us your own creed ! — said 
the divinity-student, coloring up with a spirit for 
which I liked him all the better. 

—I have a creed,—TI replied ;—none bet- 
ter, and none shorter. It is told in two words, 
—the two first of the Paternoster. And when 
I say these words I mean them. And when I 
compared the human will to a drop in a erystal, 
and said I meant to define moral obligations, 
and not weaken them, this was what I intended 
to express: that the fluent, self - determining 
power of human beings is a very strictly lim- 
ited agency in the universe. The chief planes 
of its enclosing solid are, of course, organiza- 
tion, education, condition. Organization may 
reduce the power of the will to nothing, as in 
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some idiots; and from this zero the scale 
mounts upwards by slight gradations. Educa- 
tion is only second to nature. Imagine all the 
infants born this year in Boston and Timbuctoo 
to change places! Condition does less, but 
“Give me neither poverty nor riches” was the 
prayer of Agur, and with good reason. If there 
is any improvement in modern theology, it is 
in getting out of the region of pure abstractions 
and taking these every-day working forces into 
account, The great theological question now 
heaying and throbbing in the minds of Christian 
men is this : — 

No, I won’t talk about these things now. My 
remarks might be repeated, and it would give 
my friends pain to see with what personal in- 
civilities I should be visited. Besides, what busi- 
ness has a mere boarder to be talking about 
such things at a breakfast-table? Let him 
make puns. To be sure, he was brought up 
among the Christian fathers, and learned his al- 
phabet out of a quarto “Concilium Tridenti- 
num.” He has also heard many thousand theo- 
logical lectures by men of various denomina- 
tions ; and it is not at all to the credit of these 
teachers, if he is not fit by this time to express 
an opinion on theological matters. 

Did you never, in walking in the fields, come 

, 5 
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across a large flat stong, which had lain, nobody 


knows how long, just where you found it, with | 


the grass forming a little hedge, as it were, all 
round it, close to its edges, —and have you not, 
in obedience to a kind of feeling that told you it 
had been lying there long enough, insinuated 
your stick or your foot or your fingers under its 
edge and turned it over as a housewife turns a 
cake, when she says to herself, “ It’s done brown 
enough by this time”? What an odd revela- 
tion, and what an unforeseen and unpleasant sur- 
prise to a small community, the very existence 
of which you had not suspected, until the sud- 
den dismay and scattering among its members 
produced by your turning the old stone over! 
Blades of grass flattened down, colorless, matted 
together, as if they had been bleached and 
ironed ; hideous crawling creatures, some of 
them coleopterous or horny-shelled, — turtle- 
bugs one wants to call them; some of them 
softer, but cunningly spread out and compressed 
like Lepine watches ; (Nature never loses a 
erack or a crevice, mind you, or a joint in a tay- 
ern bedstead, but she always has one of her 
flat-pattern live timekeepers to slide into it;) 
black, glossy erickets, with their long filaments 
sticking out like the whips of four-horse stage- 
coaches ; motionless, slug-like creatures, young 
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larve, perhaps more horrible in their pulpy 
stillness than even in the infernal wriggle of 
maturity! But no sooner is the stone turned 
and the wholesome light of day let upon this 
compressed and blinded community of creeping 
things, than all of them which enjoy the luxury 
of legs —and some of them have a good many 
—rush round wildly, butting each other and 
everything in their way, and end in a general 
stampede for underground retreats from the 
region poisoned by sunshine. Nezt year you will 
find the grass growing tall and green where 
the stone lay ; the ground-bird builds her nest 
where the beetle had his hole; the dandelion 
and the buttercup are growing there, and the 
broad fans of insect-angels open and shut over 
their golden disks, as the rhythmic waves of 
blissful consciousness pulsate through their glo~ 
rified being. 

—The young fellow whom they call John 
saw fit to say, in his very familiar way, — at 
which I do not choose to take offence, but which 
I sometimes think it necessary to repress, that 
I was coming it rather strong on the butterflies. 

No, I replied ; there is meaning in each of 
those images, — the butterfly as well as the 
others. The stone is ancient error. The grass 
is human nature borne down and bleached of all 
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its color by it. The shapes which are found be- 
neath are the crafty beings that thrive in dark- 
ness, and the weaker organisms kept helpless by - 
it. He who turns the stone over is whosoever 
puts the staff of truth to the old tying incubus, 
no matter whether he do it with a serious face 
or a laughing one. The next year stands for 
the coming time. Then shall the nature which 
had lain blanched and broken rise in its full 
stature and native hues in the sunshine. Then 
shall God’s minstrels build their nests in the 
hearts of a newborn humanity. Then shall 
beauty — Divinity taking outlines and color — 
light upon the souls of men as the butterfly, 
image of the beatified spirit rising from the 
dust, soars from the shell that held a poor grub, 
which would never have found wings had not 
the stone been lifted. 

You never need think you can turn over any 
old falsehood without a terrible squirming and 
seattering of the horrid little population that 
dwells under it. 

— Listen, Benjamin Franklin! This is for 
you, and such others of tender age as you may 
tell it to. 

When we are as yet small children, long be- 
fore the time when those two grown ladies offer 
us the choice of Hercules, there comes up to us 
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a youthful angel, holding in his right hand cubes 
like dice, and in his left spheres like marbles. 
The cubes are of stainless ivory, and on each 
is written in letters of gold — TruruH. The 
spheres are veined and streaked and spotted be- 
neath, with a dark crimson flush above, where 
the light falls on them, and in a certain aspect 
“you can make out upon every one of them the 
three letters L, I, E. The child to whom they 
are offered very probably ciuteches at both. 
The spheres are the most convenient things in - 
the world ; they roll with the least possible im- 
pulse just where the child would have them. 
The cubes will not roll at all ; they have a great 
talent for standing still, and always keep right 
side up. But very soon the young philosopher 
finds that things which roll so easily are very 
apt to roll into the wrong corner, and to get out 
of his way when he most wants them, while he 
always knows where to find the others, which 
stay where they are left. Thus he learns—thus 
we learn—to drop the streaked and speckled 
globes of falsehood and to hold fast the white 
angular blocks of truth. But then comes Timid- 
ity, and after her Good-nature, and last of all 
Polite-behavior, all insisting that truth must roll, 
or nobody can do anything with it ; and so the 
first with her coarse rasp, and the second with her 
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broad file, and the third with her silken sleeve, 
do so round off and smooth and polish the snow- 
white cubes of truth, that, when they have got a 
little dingy by use, it becomes hard to tell them 
from the rolling spheres of falsehood. 

The schoolmistress was polite enough to say 
that she was pleased with this, and that she 
would read it to her little flock the next day. 
But she should tell the children, she said, that 
there were better reasons for truth than could 
be found in mere experience of its convenience 
and the inconvenience of lying. 

Yes, —I said, — but education always begins 
through the senses, and works up to the idea of 
absolute right and wrong. ‘The first thing the 
child has to learn about this matter is, that 
lying is unprofitable, — afterwards that it is 
against the peace and dignity of the universe. ( 

4 


VI. ; 

Six has many tools, but a lie is the handle 
which fits them all. 

—I think, Sir,—said the divinity-student, 
—you must intend that for one of the sayings 
of the Seven Wise Men of Boston you were 
speaking of the other day. 

I thank you, my young friend, — was my re- 
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ply, —but I must say something better than 
that, before I could pretend to fill out the num- 
ber. 

—The schoolmistress wanted to know how 
many of these sayings there were on record, and 
what, and by whom said. 

— Why, let us see,—there is that one of 
Benjamin Franklin, “the great Bostonian,” af- 
ter whom this lad was named. To be sure, he 
said a great many wise things, —and I don’t 
feel sure he didn’t borrow this,— he speaks 
as if it were old. But then he applied it so 
neatly ! — 

“ He that has once done you a kindness will 
be more ready to do you another than he whom 
you yourself have obliged.” 

Then there is that glorious Epicurean para~ 
dox, uttered by my friend, the Historian, in one 
of his flashing moments : — 

“ Give us the luxuries of life, and we will dis- 
pense with its necessaries.” 

To these must certainly be added that other 
saying of one of the wittiest of men : — 

“Good Americans, when they die, go to 
Paris.” 

— The divinity-student looked grave at this, 
but said nothing. 

The schoolmistress spoke out, and said she 
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did n’t think the wit meant any irreverence. U 
was only another? way of saying, Paris is a heay- 
enly place after New York or Boston. 

A jaunty - looking person, who had come ip 
with the young fellow they eal! John, — evi- 
dently a stranger, —said there was one more 
wise man’s saying that he had beard ; it was 
about our place, but he did n’t know who said it. 
— A civil curiosity was manifested by the com- 
pany to hear the fourth wise saying. J heard 
him distinctly whispering to the young fellow 


who brought him to dinner, Shall J tell it? To- 


which the answer was, Go ahead ! — Well, — he 
said, —this was what I heard : — 

“ Boston State-House is the hub of the solar 
system. You couldn’t pry that out of a Boston 
man if you had_the tire of all creation straight- 
ened out for a crowbar.” 

Sir, —said I, —I am gratified with your re- 
mark, It expresses with pleasing vivacity that 
which I have sometimes heard uttered with ma- 
lignant dulness. The satire of the remark is es- 
sentially true of Boston, — and of all other con- 
siderable, — and inconsiderable, — places with 
which I have had the privilege of being ac- 
quainted. Cockneys think London is the only 
place in the world. Frenchmen — you remem- 
ber the line about Paris, the Court, the World, 
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ete. —I recollect well, by the way, a sign in 
that city which ran thus : “ Hotel de l’Univers 
et des Etats Unis ;” and as Paris is the universe 
to a Frenchman, of course the United States 
are outside of it. — “See Naples and then die.” 
It is quite as bad with smaller places. I have 
been about, lecturing, you know, and have found 
the following propositions to hold true of all of 
them. 

1. The axis of the earth sticks out visibly 
through the centre of each and every town or 
city. 

2. If more than fifty years have passed since 
its foundation, it is affectionately styled by the 
inhabitants the “good old town of” — (what- 
ever its name may happen to be). 

3. Every collection of its inhabitants that 
comes together to listen to a stranger is invari- 
ably declared to be a “remarkably intelligent 
audience.” 

4. The climate of the place is particularly 
favorable to longevity. 

5. It contains several persons of vast talent 
little known to the world. (One or two of 
them, you may perhaps chance to remember, 
sent short pieces to the “ Pactolian” some time 
since, which were “gespectfully declined.”) 

Boston is just like other places of its size ;— 
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only, perhaps, considering its excellent fish-mar- 
ket, paid fire-department, superior monthly 
publications, and correct habit of spelling the 
English language, it has some right to look 
down on the mob of cities. I’ll tell you, 
though, if you want to know it, what is the real 
offence of Boston. It drains a large water-shed 
of its intellect, and will not itself be drained. 
If it would only send away its first-rate men, in- 
stead of its second-rate ones (no offence to the 
well-known exceptions, of which we are always 
proud), we should be spared such epigrammatie 
remarks as that which the gentleman has 
quoted. There can never be a real metropolis 
in this country, until the biggest centre can 
drain the lesser ones of their talent and wealth. 
— TI have observed, by the way, that the people 
who really live in two great cities are by no 
means so jealous of each other as are those of 
smaller cities situated within the intellectual 
basin, or suction-range, of one large one, of the 
pretensions of any other. Don’t you see why ? 
Because their promising young author and ris- 
ing lawyer and large capitalist have been 
drained off to the neighboring big city, — their 
prettiest girl has been exported to the same 
market; all their ambition points there, and all 
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their thin gilding of glory comes from there. 
I hate little toad-eating cities. 

— Would I be so good as to specify any par- 
ticular example ?—Oh,—an example? Did 
you ever see a bear-trap? Never? Well, 
should n’t you like to see me put my foot into 
one? .With sentiments of the highest consider- 
ation I must beg leave to be excused. 

Besides, some of the smaller cities are charm- 
ing. If they have an old church or two, a few 
stately mansions of former grandees, here and 
there an old dwelling with the second story pro- 
jecting (for the convenience of shooting the In- 
dians knocking at the front-door with their tom- 
ahawks),—if they have, scattered about, those 
mighty square houses built something more than 
half a century ago, and standing like architect- 
ural boulders dropped by the former diluvium 
of wealth, whose refluent wave has left them as 
its monument, —if they have gardens with el- 
bowed apple-trees that push their branches 
over the high board-fence and drop their fruit 
on the side-walk, —if they have a little grass in 
the side-streets, enough to betoken quiet with- 
out proclaiming decay, —I think I could go to 
pieces, after my life’s work were done, in one 
of those tranquil places, as sweetly as in any 
cradle that an old man may be rocked to sleep 
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in. I visit such spots always with infinite de- 
light. My friend, the Poet, says, that rapidly 
growing towns are most unfavorable to the im- 
aginative and reflective faculties. Let a man 
live in one of these old quiet places, he says, 
and the wine of his soul, which is kept thick 
and turbid by the rattle of busy streets, settles, 
and, as you hold it up, you may see the sun 
through it by day and the stars by night. 

— Do | think that the little villages have the 
coneeit of the great towns ?— I don’t believe 
there is much difference. You know how they 
read Pope’s line in the smallest town in our 
State of Massachusetts ? — Well, they read it 


‘ All are but parts of one stupendous Hut! ” 


Every person’s feelings have » front-door and 
a side-door by which they may be entered. The 
front-door is on the street. Some keep it al- 
ways open ; some keep it latched; some, locked; 
some, bolted, — with a chain that will let you 
peep in, but not get in ; and some nail it up so 
that nothing can pass its threshold. This front- 
door leads into a passage which opens into an 
ante-room, and this into the interior apartments. 
The side-door opens at once into the sacred 
chambers. 


There is almost always at least one key to this 
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side-door. This is carried for years hidden in a 
mother’s bosom. Fathers, brothers, sisters, and 
friends, often, but by no means so universally, 
have duplicates of it. The wedding-ring con- 
veys a right to one ; alas, if none is given with 
it ! 

If nature or accident has put one of these 
keys into the hands of a person who has the tor- 
turing instinct, [ can only solemnly pronounce 
the words that Justice utters over its doomed 
victim, — The Lord have mercy on your soul! 
You will probably go mad within a reasonable 
time, — or, if you are a man, run off and die 
with your head on a curb-stone, in Melbourne or 
San Francisco, — or, if you are a woman, quar- 
rel and break your heart, or, turn into a pale, 
jointed petrifaction that moves about as if it 
were alive, or play some real life-tragedy or 
other. 

Be very careful to whom you trust one of 
these keys of the side-door. The fact of pos- 
sessing one renders those even who are dear to 
you very terrible at times. You can keep the 
world out from your front-door, or receive vis- 
itors only when you are ready for them ; but 
those of your own flesh and blood, or of certain 
grades of intimacy, can come in at the side- 
door, if they will, at any hour and in any mood. 
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Some of them have a scale of your whole ner- 
vous system, and can play all the gamut of your 
sensibilities in semi-tones, — touching the naked 
nerve-pulps as a pianist strikes the keys of his 
instrument. I am satisfied that there are as ~ 
great masters of this nerve-playing as Vieux- 
temps or Thalberg in their lines of performance. 
Married life is the school in which the most 
accomplished artists in this department are 
found. <A delicate woman is the best instru- 
ment; she has such a magnificent compass of 
sensibilities! From the deep inward moan 
which follows pressure on the great nerves of 
right, to the sharp cry as the filaments of taste 
are struck with a crashing sweep, is a range 
which no other instrumént possesses. A few 
exercises on it daily at home fit a man wonder- 
fully for his habitual labors, and refresh him im- 
mensely as he. returns from them. No stran- 
ger can get a great. many notes of torture out 
of a human soul; it takes one that knows it 
well, — parent, child, brother, sister, intimate. 
Be very careful to whom you give a side-door 
key ; too many have them already. 

— Don’t you get sick to death of one lecture ? 
said the landlady’s daughter, — who had a 
new dress on that day, and was in spirits for 
conversation. 
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I was going to talk about averages, — I said, 
— but I have no objection to telling you about 
lectures, to begin with. 

A new lecture always has a certain excite- 

-ment connected with its delivery. One thinks 
well of it, as of most things fresh from his mind. 
After a few deliveries of it, one gets tired and 
then disgusted with its repetition. Go on deliv- 
ering it, and the disgust passes off, until, after 
one has repeated it a hundred or a hundred and 
fifty times, he rather enjoys the hundred and 
first or hundred and fifty-first time, before a 
new audience. But this is on one condition, — 
that he never lays the lecture down and lets it 
cool. If he does, there comes on a loathing for 
it which is intense, so that the sight of the old 
battered manuscript is as bad as sea-sickness. 

A new lecture is just like any other new tool. 
We use it for a while with pleasure. Then it 
blisters our hands, and we hate to touch it. By 
and by our hands get callous, and then we have 
no longer any sensitiveness about it. But if we 
give it up, the calluses disappear; and if we 
meddle with it again, we miss the novelty and 
get the blisters.— The story is often quoted of 
Whitefield, that he said a sermon was good for 
nothing until it had been preached forty times. 
A lecture doesn’t begin to be old until it has 
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passed its hundredth delivery ; and some, I 
think, have doubled, if not quadrupled, that 
number. These old lectures are a man’s best, 
commonly ; they improve by age, also, —like 
the pipes, fiddles, and poems I told you of the 
other day. One learns to make the most of 
their strong points and to carry off their weak 
ones, — to take out. the really good things which 
don’t tell on the audience, and put in cheaper 
thintgs that do. All this degrades him, of 
course, but it improves the lecture for general 
delivery. A thoroughly popular lecture ought 
to have nothing in it which five hundred people 
cannot all take in a flash, just as it is uttered. 
—No, indeed, -—I should be very sorry to 
say anything disrespectful of audiences. I have 
been kindly treated by a great many, and may 
occasionally face one hereafter. But I tell you 
the average intellect of five hundred persons, 
taken as they come, is not very high. It may 
2 sound and safe, so far as it goes, but it is not 
very rapid or profound. <A lecture ought to be 
something which all can understand, about some- 
thing which interests everybody. I think, that, 
if any experienced lecturer gives you a differ- 
ent account from this, it will probably be one of 
those eloquent or forcible speakers who hold an 
audience by the charm of their manner, what- 
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ever they talk about,—even when they don’t 
talk very well. 

But an average, which was what I meant to 
spéak about, is one of the most extraordinary 
subjects of observation and study. It is awful 
in its uniformity, in its automatic necessity of 
action. Two communities of ants or bees are 
exactly alike in all their actions, so far as we can 
see. ‘Iwo lyceum assemblies, of five hundred 
each, are so nearly alike, that they are abso- 
lutely undistinguishable in many cases by any 
definite mark, and there is nothing but the place 
and time by which one can tell the “ remarkably 
intelligent audience ” of a town in New York or 
Ohio from one in any New England town of 
similar size. Of course, if any principle of se- 
lection has come in, as in those special associa- 
tions of young men which are common in cities, 
it deranges the uniformity of the assemblage. 
But let there be no such interfering circum- 
stances, and one knows pretty well even the 
look the audience will have, before he goes in. 
Front seats : a few old folks, — shiny-headed, — 
slant up best ear towards the speaker, —drop 
off asleep after a while, when the air begins to 
get a little narcotic with carbonic acid. Bright 

women’s faces, young and middle-aged, a little 
"behind these, but toward the front, — (pick out 
6 
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the best, and lecture mainly to that.) Here anQ 
there a countenance, sharp and scholarlike, and 
a dozen pretty female ones sprinkled about. An 
indefinite number of pairs of young people; — 
happy, but not always very attentive. Boys, in 
the background, more or less quiet. Dull faces, 
here, there, —in how many places! I don’t say 
dull people, but faces without a ray of sympathy 
ora movement of expression. They are what 
kill the lecturer. These negative faces with 
their vacuous eyes and stony lineaments pump 
and suck the warm soul out cf bim ;— that is 
the chief reason why lecturers grow so pale be- 
fore the season is over. They render latent any 
amount of vital caloric ; they act on our minds 
as those cold-blooded creatures I was talking 
about act on our hearts. 

Out of all these inevitable elements the audi- 
ence is generated,—a great compound verte- 
brate, as much like fifty others you have seen as 
any two mammals of the same species are like 
each other. Each audience laughs, and each 
eries, in just the same places of your lecture ; 
that is, if you make one laugh or ery, you make 
all. Even those little indescribable movements 
which a lecturer takes cognizance of, just as a 
driver notices his horse’s cocking his ears, are 
sure to come in exactly the same place of your 
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lecture always. I declare to you, that as the 
monk said about the picture in the convent, — 
that he sometimes thought the living tenants 
were the shadows, and the painted ficures the 
realities, — I have sometimes felt as if I were 
a wandering spirit, and this great unchanging 
multivertebrate which I faced night after night 
was one ever-listening animal, which writhed 
along after me wherever I fled, and coiled at 
my feet every evening, turning up to me the 
same sleepless eyes which I thought I had 
closed with my last drowsy ineantation ! 

—Oh yes! Athousand kindly and courteous 
acts, —a thousand faces that melted individu- 
ally out of my recollection as the April snow 
melts, but only to steal away and find the beds 
of flowers whose roots are memory, but which 
blossom in poetry and dreams. I am not un- 
grateful nor unconscious of all the good feel- 
ing and intelligence everywhere to be met with 
through the vast parish to which the lecturer 
ministers. But when I set forth, leading a 
string of my mind’s daugiters to market, as the 
eountry-folk fetch in their strings of horses — 
Pardon me, that was a coarse fellow who sneered 
at the sympathy wasted on an unhappy lecturer, 
as if, because he was decently paid. for his ser- 
vices, he had therefore sold his sensibilities, ~- 
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Family men get dreadfully homesick. In the 
remote and bleak village the heart returns to the 
red blaze of the logs in one’s fireplace at home. 


‘¢There are his young barbarians all at play,” — 


if he owns any youthful savages. — No, the 
world has a million roosts for a man, but only 
one nest. 

—It isa fine thing to be an oracle to which 
an appeal is always made in all discussions. 
The men of facts wait their turnin grim silence, 
with that slight tension about the nostrils which 
the consciousness of carrying a “settler” in the 
form of afact or a revolver gives the individual 
thus armed. When a person is really full of 
information, and does not abuse it to erush eon- 
versation, his part is to that of the real talkers 
what the instrumental accompaniment is in a 
trio or quartette of vocalists. :) 
Q VILL. 

[Sprine has come. You will find some verses 
to that effect at the end of these notes. If you 
are an impatient reader, skip to them at onee. 
In reading aloud, omit, if you please, the sixth 
and seventh verses. These are parenthetical 
and digressive, and, unless your audience is of 
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superior intelligence, will confuse them. Many 
people can ride on horseback who find it hard 
to get on and to get off without assistance. 
One has to dismount from an idea, and get 
into the saddle again, at every parenthesis. | 

— The old gentleman who sits opposite, find- 
mg that spring had fairly come, mounted a 
white hat one day, and walked into the street. 
It seems to have been a premature or otherwise 
exceptionable exhibition, not unlike that com- 
memorated by the late Mr. Bayly. When the 
old gentleman came home, he locked very red 
in the face, and complained that he had been 
“made sport of.” By sympathizing questions, 
I learned from him that a boy had called him 
“old daddy,” and asked him when he had his 
hat whitewashed. 

This incident led me to make some observa- 
tions at table the next morning, which I here 
repeat for the benefit of the readers of this 
record. 

— The hat is the vulnerable point of the arti- 
ficial integument. I learned this in early boy- 
hood. I was once equipped in a hat of Leghorn 
straw, having a brim of much wider dimensions 
than were usual at that time, and sent to school 
in that portion of my native town which lies 
nearest to this metropolis. On my way I was 
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met by a “ Port-chuck,” as we used to call the 
young gentlemen of that locality, and the fol- 
lowing dialogue ensued. 

The Port-chuck. Wullo, You-sir, joo know th’ 
wuz gon-to be a race to-morrah ? 

Myself. No. Who’s gon-to run, ’n’ where ’s 
*t gdn-to be ? 

The Port-chuck. Squire Mycall ’n’ Doctor 
Williams, round the brim o’ your hat. 

These two much-respected gentlemen being 
the oldest inhabitants at that time, and the al- 
leged race-course being out of the question, the 
Port-chuck also winking and _ thrusting his 
tongue into his cheek, I perceived that I had 
been trifled with, and the effect has been to 
make me sensitive and observant respecting this 
article of dress ever since. Here is an axiom or 
two relating to it. 

A hat which has been popped, or exploded by 
being sat down upon, is never itself again after- 
wards. 

It is a favorite illusion of sanguine natures to 
believe the contrary. 

Shabby gentility has nothing so character- 
istic as its hat. There is always an unnatural 
calmness about its nap, and an unwholesome 
gloss, suggestive of a wet brush. . 

The last effort of decayed fortune is expended ‘* 
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in smoothing its dilapidated castor. The hat is 
the ultimum moriens of respectability.” 

The old gentleman took all these remarks and 
maxims very pleasantly, saying, however, that 
he had forgotten most of his French except the 
word for potatoes, — pummies de tare. — Uiti- 
mum moriens, I told him, is old Italian, and sig- 
nifies last thing to die. With this explanation he 
was well contented, and looked quite calm when 
I saw him afterwards in the entry with a black 
hat on his head and the white one in his hand. 

— Our brains are seventy-year clocks. The 
Angel of Life winds them up once for all, then 
closes the case, and gives the key into the hand 
of the Angel of the Resurrection. 

Tic-tac ! tic-tac! go the wheels of thought ; 
our will cannot stop them; they cannot stop 
themselves ; sleep cannot still them ; madness 
only makes them go faster ; death alone can 
break into the case, and, seizing the ever-swing- 
ing pendulum, which we call the heart, silence 
at last the clicking of the terrible escapement 
we have carried so long beneath our wrinkled 
foreheads. 

If we could only get at them, as we lie on 
our pillows and count the dead beats of thought 
after thought and image after image jarring 
through the overtired organ! Will nobody 
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block those wheels, uncouple that pinion, cut 
the string that olds those weights, blow up the 
infernal machine with gunpowder? What a 
passion comes over us sometimes for silence and 
rest !— that this dreadful mechanism, unwind- 
ing the endless tapestry of time, embroidered 
with spectral figures of life and death, could 
have but one brief holiday ! Who ean wonder 
that men swing themselves off from beams in 
hempen lassos ? — that they jump off from par- 
apets into the swift and gurgling waters be- 
neath ?—that they take counsel of the grim 
friend who has but to utter his one peremptory 
monosyllable and the restless machine is shiv- 
ered as a vase that is dashed upon a marble 
floor? Under that building which we pass 
every day there are strong (dungeons, where 
neither hook, nor bar, nor bed-cord, nor drink- 
ing-vessel from which a sharp fragment may be 
shattered, shall by any chance be seen. There 
is nothing for it, when the brain is on fire with 
the whirling of its wheels, but to spring against 
the stone wall and silence them with one crash. 
Ah, they remembered that,— the kind city 
fathers, —and the walls are nicely padded, so 
that one can take such exercise as he likes with- 
out damaging himself on the very plain and 
serviceable upholstery. If anybody would only 
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contrive some kind of a lever that one could 
thrust in among the works of this horrid au- 
tomaton and check them, or alter their rate of 
going, what would the world give for the dis- 
covery ? 

— From half a dime to a dime, according to 
the st™’e of the place and the quality of the 
liquor, —said the young fellow whom they 
called John. 

You speak trivially, but not unwisely, —I 
said. Unless the will maintain a certain control 
over these movements, which it cannot stop, but 
can to some extent regulate, men are very apt 
to try to get at the machine by some indirect 
system of leverage or other. They clap on 
the brakes by means of opium; they change 
the maddening monotony of the rhythm by 
means of fermented liquors. It is because the 
brain is locked up and we cannot touch its 
movement directly, that we thrust these coarse 
tools in through any crevice, by which they may 
reach the interior, and so alter its rate of going 
for a while, and at last spoil the machine. 

Men who exercise chiefly those faculties of 
the mind which work independently of the will, 
—poets and artists, for instance, who follow 
their imagination in their creative moments, in- 
stead of keeping it in hand as your logicians 
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and practical men do with their reasoning fac- 
ulty, —such men are too apt to call in the me- 
chanical appliances to help them govern their 
intellects. 

—He means they get drunk,—said the 
young fellow already alluded to by name. © 

Do you think men of true genius are apt to 
indulge in the use of inebriating fluids ? —said 
the divinity-student. 

If you think you are strong enough to bear 
what I am going to say, —I replied, —I will 
talk to you about this. But mind, now, these 
are the things that some foolish people call dan- 
gerous subjects, —as if these vices which bur- 
row into people’s souls, as the Guinea-worm bur- 
rows into the naked feet of West-Indian slaves, 
would be more mnischievous when seen than out 
of sight. Now the true way to deal with those 
obstinate animals, which are a dozen feet long, 
some of them, and no bigger than a horse hair, 
is to get a piece of silk round their heads, and 
pull them out very cautiously. If you only 
break them off, they grow worse than ever, and 
sometimes kill the person who has the misfor- 
tune to harbor one of them. Whence it is plain 
that the first thing to do is to find out where 
the head lies. 

Just so of all the vices, and particularly of 
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this vice of intemperance. What is the head of 
it, and where does it lie? For you may de- 
pend upon it, there is not one of these vices 
that has not a head of its own, —an intelligence, 
—a meaning, —a certain virtue, I was going 
to say, — but that might, perhaps, sound para- 
doxical. I have heard an immense number of 
moral physicians lay down the treatment of 
moral Guinea-worms, and the vast majority of 
them would always insist that the creature had 
no head at all, but was all body and tail. So 
I have found a very common result of their 
method to be that the string slipped, or that a 
piece only of the creature was broken off, and 
the worm soon grew again, as bad as ever. 
The truth is, if the Devil could only appear in 
ehurch by attorney, and make the best state- 
ment that the facts would bear him out in do- 
ing on behalf of his special virtues (what we 
commonly call vices), the influence of good 
teachers would be much greater than it is. For 
the arguments by which the Devil prevails are 
precisely the ones that the Devil-queller most 
rarely answers. The way to argue down a vice 
is not to tell lies about it, — to say that it has no 
attractions, when everybody knows that it has, 
—pbut rather to let it make out its case just as 
it certainly will in the moment of temptation, 
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and then meet it with the weapons furnished by 
the Divine armory. Ithuriel did not spit the 
toad on his spear, you remember, but touched 
him with it, and the blasted angel took the sad 
glories of his true shape. If he had shown fight 
then, the fair spirits would have known how to 
deal with him. 

That all spasmodic cerebral action is an evil 
is not perfectly clear. Men get fairly intoxi- 
cated with music, with poetry, with religious 
excitement, —oftenest with love. Ninon de 
V’Enclos said she was so easily excited that her 
soup intoxicated her, and convalescents have 
been made tipsy by a beef-steak. 

There are forms and stages of alcoholic exal- 
tation which, in themselves, and without regard 
to their consequences, might be considered as 
positive improvements of the persons affected. 
When the sluggish intellect is roused, the slow 
speech quickened, the cold nature warmed, the 
latent sympathy developed, the flagging spirit 
kindled, — before the trains of thought become 
confused, or the will perverted, or the muscles 
relaxed, — just at the moment when the whole 
human zodphyte flowers out like a full-blown 
rose, and is ripe for the subscription-paper or 
the contribution-box, —it would be hard to say 
that a man was, at that very time, worse, or less 
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to be loved, than when driving a hard bargain 
with all his meaner wits about him. The diffi- 
culty is, that the alcoholic virtues don’t wash ; 
but until the water takes their colors out, the 
tints are very much like those of the true celes- 
- tial stuff. 

[Here I was interrupted by a question which 
Iam very unwilling to report, but have confi- 
dence enough in those friends who examine 
these records to commit to their candor. 

A person at table asked me whether I “ went 
in for rum as a steady drink ?” — His manner 
made the question highly offensive, but I re- 
strained myself and answered thus : —] 

Rum I take to be the name which unwashed 
moralists apply alike to the product distilled 
from molasses and the noblest juices of the 
vineyard. Burgundy “in all its sunset glow” 
isrum. Champagne, soul of “the foaming grape 
of Eastern France,” is rum. Hock, which our 
’ friend, the Poet, speaks of as 

‘ The Rhine’s breastmilk, gushing cold and bright, 
Pale as the moon, and maddening as her light,” 
is rum. Sir, I repudiate the loathsome vulgar- 
ism as an insult to the first miracle wrought by 
the founder of our religion! I address myself 
to the company. — I believe in temperance, nay, 
almost in abstinence, as a rule for healthy peo- 
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ple. I trust that I practise both. But let me 
tell you, there are companies of men of genius 
into which I sometimes go, where the atmos- 
phere of intellect and sentiment is so much 
more stimulating than alcohol, that, if I thought 
fit to to take wine, it would be to keep me 
sober. 

Among the gentlemen that I have known, 
few, if any, were ruined by drinking. My few 
drunken acquaintances were generally ruined 
before they became drunkards. The habit of 
drinking is often a vice, no doubt, — sometimes 
a misfortune, —as when an almost irresistible 
hereditary propensity exists to indulge in it, — 
but oftenest of all a punishment. 

Empty heads,— heads without ideas in 
wholesome variety and sufficient number to fur- 
nish food for the mental clockwork, — ill-regu- 
lated heads, where the faculties are not under 
the control of the will,—these are the ones 
that hold the brains which their owners are so 
apt to tamper with, by introducing the appli- 
ances we have been talking about. Now, when 
a gentleman’s brain is empty or ill-regulated, it 
is, to a great extent, his own fault ; and so it is 
simple retribution, that, while he lies slothfully 
sleeping or aimlessly dreaming, the fatal habit 
settles on him like a vampire, and sucks his 
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blood, fanning him all the while with its hot 
wings into deeper slumber or idler dreams! I 
am not such a hard-souled being as to apply 
this to the neglected poor, who have had no 
chance to fill their heads with wholesome ideas, 
and to be taught the lesson of self-government. 
J trust the tariff of Heaven has an ad valorem 
seale for them, — and all of us. 

But to come back to poets and artists ;— if 
they really are more prone to the abuse of stim- 
ulants, —and I fear that this is true, —the 
reason of it is only too clear. A man abandons 
himself to a fine frenzy, and the power which 
flows through him, as I once explained to you, 
makes him the medium of a great poem or a 
- great picture. The creative action is not vol- 
untary at all, but automatic ; we can only put 
the mind into the proper attitude, and wait for 
the wind, that blows where it listeth, to breathe 
over it. Thus the true state of creative genius 
is allied to reverie, or dreaming. If mind and 
hody were both healthy and had food enough 
and fair play, I doubt whether/any men would 
be more temperate than the imalginative classes. 
But body and mind often flag, -— perhaps they 
are ill-made to begin with, underfed with bread 
or ideas, overworked, or abused in some way. 
The automatic action, by which genius wrought 
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its wonders, fails. There is only one thing 
which can rouse: the machine ; not will, — that 
cannot reach it, nothing but a ruinous agent, 
which hurries the wheels a while and soon eats 
out the heart of the mechanism. The dreaming 
faculties are always the dangerous ones, because 
their mode of action can be imitated by artificial 
excitement ; the reasoning ones are safe, because 
they imply continued voluntary effort. 

I think you will find it true, that, before any 
vice can fasten 01. a man, body, mind, or moral 
nature must be debilitated. The mosses and 
fungi gather on sickly trees, not thriving ones ; 
and the odious parasites which fasten on the 
human frame choose that which is already en- 
feebled. Mr. Walker, the hygeian humorist, 
declared that he had such a healthy skin it was 
impossible for any impurity to stick to it, and 
maintained that it was an absurdity to wash a 
face which was of necessity always clean. I 
don’t know how much fancy there was in this ; 
but there is no fancy in saying that the lassitude 
vf tired-out operatives, and the languor of imag- 
mative natures in their periods of collapse, and 
the vacuity of ninds untrained to labor and dis- 
cipline, fit the soul and body for the germination 
of the seeds of intemperance. 

Whenever ths wandering demon of Drunken- 
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ness finds a ship adrift, — no steady wind in its 
sails, no thoughtful pilot directing its course, — 
he steps on board, takes the helm, and steers 
straight for the maelstrom. 

I was born and bred, as I have told you 
twenty times, among books and those who knew 
what was in books. I was carefully instructed 
in things temporal and spiritual. But up toa 
considerable maturity of childhood I believed 
Raphael and Michael Angeio to have been su- 
perhuman beings. The central doctrine of the 
prevalent religious faith of Christendom was ut- 
terly confused and neutralized in my mind for 
years by one of those teo common stories of ac- 
tual life, which I overheard repeated in a whis- 
per. — Why did I not ask ? you will say. — You 
don’t remember the rosy pudency of sensitive 
children. The first instinctive movement of 
the little creatures is to make a cache, and bury 
in it beliefs, doubts, dreams, hopes, and terrors. 
I am uncovering one of these caches. Do you 
think I was necessarily a greater fool and cow- 
ard than another ? 

I was afraid of ships. Why, I could never 
tell. The masts iooked frightfully tall, — but 
they were not so tall as the steeple of our old 
yellow meeting-house. At any rate I used to 
hide my eyes from the sloops and schooners that 
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were wont to lie at the end of the bridge, and 
I confess that traces of this undefined terror 
lasted very long.— One other source of alarm 
had a still more fearful significance. There 
was a gteat wooden HAND,—a glove-maker’s 
sign, which used to swing and creak in the blast, 
as it hung from a pillar before a certain shop a 
mile or two outside of the city. Oh, the dread- 
ful hand! Always hanging there ready to eatch 
up a little boy, who would come home to supper 
no more, nor yet to bed,— whose porringer 
would be laid away empty thenceforth, and his 
half-worn shoes wait until his small brother 
grew to fit them. 

As for all manner of superstitious obser- 
vanees, I used once to think I must have been 
peculiar in having such a list of them, but I now 
believe that half the children of the same age 
go through the same experiences. No Roman 
soothsayer ever had such a catalogue of omens 
as I found in the Sibylline leaves of my child- 
hood. That trick of throwing a stone ata tree 
and attaching some mighty issue to hitting or 
missing, which you will find mentioned in one 
or more biographies, I well remember. Step- 
ping on or over certain particular things or 
spots, — Dr. Johnson’s especial weakness, — I 
got the habit of at a very early age. — I won’t 
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swear that I have not some tendency to these 
not wise practices even at this present date. 
[How many of you that read these ndtes can 
say the same thing !] 

With these follies mingled sweet delusions, 
which I loved so well I would not outgrow 
them, even when it required a voluntary effort 
to put a momentary trust in them. Here is one 
which I cannot help telling you. 

The firing of the great guns at the Navy- 
yard is easily heard at the place where I was 
born and lived. “There is a ship of war come 
in,” they used to say, when they heard them. 
Of course, I supposed that such vessels came in 
unexpectedly, after indefinite years of absence, 
—suddenly as falling stones; and that the 
great guns roared in their astonishment and de- 
light at the sight of the old war-ship splitting 
the bay with her cutwater. Now, the sloop-of- 
war the Wasp, Captain Blakely, after gloriously 
capturing the Reindeer and the Avon, had dis- 
appeared from the face of the ocean, and was 
supposed to be lost. But there was no proof of 
it, and, of course, for a time, hopes were enter- 
tained that she might be heard from. Long af- 
ter the last real chance had utterly vanished, I 
pleased myself with the fond illusion that some-~ 
where on the waste of waters she was still float- 
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ing, and there were years during which I never 
heard the sound of the great guns booming in- 
land from the Navy-yard without saying to 
myself, “The Wasp has come!” and almost 
thinking I could see her, as she rolled in, erump- 
ling the water before her, weather-beaten, bar- 
nacled, with shattered spars and threadbare 
canvas, welcomed by the shouts and tears of 
thousands. ‘This was one of those dreams that 
I nursed and never told. Let me make a clean 
breast of it now, and say, that, so late as to have 
outgrown childhood, perhaps to have got far on 
towards manhood, when the roar of the cannon 
has struck suddenly on my ear, I have started 
with athrill of vague expectation and tremulous 
delight, and the long-unspoken words have ar- 
ticulated themselves in the mind’s dumb whis- 
per, The Wasp has come ! ; 
—Yes, children believe plenty of queer 
things. I suppose all of you have had the 
pocket-book fever when you were little ? — 
What do I mean? Why, ripping up old 
pocket-books in the firm belief that bank-bills 
to an immense amount were hidden in them. — 
So, too, you must all remember some splendid 
unfulfilled promise of somebody or other, which 
fed you with hopes perhaps for years, and which 
left a blank in your life which nothing has ever ~ 
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filled up.—O. T. quitted our household carry- 
ing with him the passionate regrets of the more 
youthful members. He was an ingenious young- 
ster ; wrote wonderful copies, and carved the 
two initials given above with great skill on all 
available surfaces. I thought, by the way, they 
were all gone ; but the other day I found them 
on a certain door which I will show you some 
time. How it surprised me to find them so near 
the ground! JI had thought the boy of no triv- 
ial dimensions. Well, O. T., when he went, 
made a solemn promise to two of us. I was to 
have a ship, and the other a martin-house (last 
syllable pronounced as in the word tim). 
Neither ever came; but, oh, how many and 
many a time I have stolen to the corner, — the 
ears pass close by it at this time, —and looked 
up that long avenue, thinking that he must be 
coming now, almost sure, as I turned to look 
northward, that there he would be, trudging to- 
ward me, the ship in one hand and the martin 
house in the other ! 

—I made three acquaintances at a very early 
period of life, my introduction to whom was 
never forgotten. The first unequivocal act of 
wrong that has left its trace in my memory was 
this > refusing a small favor asked of me, — 
nothing more than telling what had happened 
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at sthool one morning. No matter who asked 
it; but there were circumstances which sad- 
dened and awed me. I had no heart to speak ; 
—I faltered somé miserable, perhaps petulant 
excuse, stole away, and the first battle of life 
was lost. What remorse followed I need not 
tell. Then and there, to the best of my knowl- 
edge, I first consciously took Sin by the hand 
and turned my back on Duty. Time has led me 
to look upon my offence more leniently ; I do 
not believe it or any other childish wrong is in- 
finite, as some have pretended, but infinitely 
finite. Yet, oh if I had but won that battle ! 
The great Destroyer, whose awful shadow it 
was that had silenced me, came near me, — but 
never, so as to be distinctly seen and remem- 
bered, during my tender years. ‘There flits 
dimly before me the image of a little girl, whose 
name even I have forgotten, a schoolmate, whom 
we missed one day, and were told that she had 
died. But what death was I never had any very 
distinct idea, until one day I climbed the low 
stone wall of the old burial-ground and min- 
gled with a group that were looking into a very 
deep, long, narrow hole, dug down through the 
green sod, down through the brown loam, down 
through the yellow gravel, and there at the bot- 
tom was an oblong red box, and a still, sharp, 
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white face of a young man seen through an 
opening at one end of it. When the lid was 
closed, and the gravel and stones rattled down 
pell-mell, and the woman in black, who was ery- 
ing and wringing her hands, went off with the 
other mourners, and left him, then I felt that I 
had seen Death, and should never forget him. 

One other acquaintance I made at an earlier 
period of life ‘than the habit of romancers au- 
thorizes. — Love, of course. — She was a famous 
beauty afterwards. —I am satisfied that many 
children rehearse their parts in the drama of 
life before they have shed all their milk-teeth. 
—I think I won’t tell the story of the golden 
blonde. —I suppose everybody has had _ his 
childish fancies ; but sometimes they are pas- 
sionate impulses, which anticipate all the trem- 
ulous emotions belonging to a later period. 
Most children remember seeing and adoring an 
engel before they were a dozen years old. 

[The old gentleman had left his chair oppo- 
site and taken a seat by the schoolmistress and 
myself, a little way from the table. — It’s true, 
it’s true, —said the old gentleman. — He took 
hold of a steel watch-chain, which carried a 
large, square gold key at one end and was sup- 
posed to have some kind of time-keeper at the 
other. With some trouble he dragged up an 
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ancient-looking, thick, silver, bull’s-eye watch. 
He looked at it for a moment, — hesitated, — 
touched the inner corner of his right eye with 
the pulp of his miudle finger, —looked at the 
face of the watch, — said it was getting into the 
forenoon, —then opened the watch and handed 
me the loose outside case without a word. —The 
watch-paper had been pink once, and had a 
faint tinge still, as if all its tender life had not 
yet quite faded out. Two little birds, a flower, 
and, in small school-girl letters, a date, —17... 
—no matter. — Before I was thirteen years old, 
said the old gentleman.—I don’t know what 
was in that young schoolmistress’s head, nor 
why she should have done it ; but she took out 
the watch-paper and put it softly to her lips, as 
if she were kissing the poor thing that made it 
so long ago. The old gentleman took the watch- 
paper carefully from her, replaced it, turned 
away and walked out, holding the watch in his 
hand. I saw him pass the window a moment 
after with that foolish white hat on his head ; 
he couldn’t have been thinking what he was 
about when he put it on. So the schoolmistress 
and I were left alone. I drew my chair a shade 
nearer to her, and continued. | 

And since I am talking of early recollections, 
I don’t know why I should n’t mention some 
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others that still cling to me, — not that you will 
attach any very particular meaning to these 
same images so full of significance to me, but 
that you will find something parallel to them in 
your own memory. You remember, perhaps, 
what I said one day about smells. There were 
certain sounds also which had a mysterious sug- 
gestiveness to me, — not so intense, perhaps, as 
that connected with the other sense, but yet pe- 
culiar, and never to be forgotten. 

The first was the creaking of the wood-sleds, 
bringing their loads of oak and walnut from the 
country, as the slow-swinging oxen trailed them 
along over the complaining snow, in the cold, 
brown light of early morning. Lying in bed 
and listening to their dreary music had a pleas- 
ure in it akin to the Lucretian luxury, or that 
which Byron speaks of as to be enjoyed in look- 
ing on at a battle by one “who hath no friend, 
no brother there.” 

There was another sound, in itself so sweet, 
and so connected with one of those simple and 
curious superstitions of childhood of which I 
have spoken, that I can never cease to cherish a 
sad sort of love for it. — Let me tell the super- 
stitious fancy first. The Puritan “Sabbath,” as 
everybody knows, began at “ sundown” on Sat- 
urday evening. To such observance of it I was 
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born and bred. As the large, round disk of day 
declined, a stillness, a solemnity, a somewhat 
melancholy hush came over us all. It was time 
for work to éease, and for playthings to be put 
away. ‘The world of active life passed into the 
shadow of an eclipse, not to emerge until the 
sun should sink again beneath the horizon. 

It was in this stillness of the world without 
and of the soul within that the pulsating lullaby 
of the evening crickets used to make itself most 
distinctly heard, — so that I well remember I 
used to think that the purring of these little 
creatures, which mingled with the batrachian 
hymns from the neighboring swamp, was pecul- 
iar to Saturday evenings. I don’t know that any- 
thing could give a clearer idea of the quieting 
and subduing effect of the old habit of obser- 
vance of what was considered holy time, than 
this strange, childish fancy. 

Yes, and there was still another sound which 
mingled its solemn cadences with the waking 
and sleeping dreams of my boyhood. It was 
heard only at times,—a deep, muffled roar 
which rose and fell, not loud, but vast,—a 
whistling boy would have drowned it for his 
next neighbor, but it must have been heard over 
the space of a hundred square miles. I used to 
wonder what this might be. Could it be the 
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roar of the thousand wheels and the ten thou- 
sand footsteps jarring and trampling along the 
stones of the neighboring city? That would 
be continuous ; but this, as I have said, rose and 
fell inregular rhythm. I remember being told, 
and I suppose this to have been the true solu- 
tion, that it was the sound of the waves, after a 
high wind, breaking on the long beaches many 
‘miles distant. I should really like to know 
whether any observing people living ten miles, 
more or less, inland from long beaches, — in 
such a town, for instance, as Cantabridge, in the 
eastern part of the Territory of the Massachu- 
setts, — have ever observed any such sound, and 
whether it was rightly accounted for as above. 
I must tell you about some of my tree-wives. 
I was at one period of my life much devoted to 
the young lady-population of Rhode Island, a 
small but delightful State in the neighborhood 
of Pawtucket. The number of inhabitants be- 
ing not very large, I had leisure, during my 
visits to the Providence Plantations, to inspect 
the face of the country in the intervals of more 
fascinating studies of physiognomy. I heard 
some talk of a great elm a short distance from 
the locality just mentioned. “Let us see the 
great elm,” —I said, and proceeded to find it, 
—knowing that it was on a certain farm in a 
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place called Johnston, if I remember rightly. 
I shall never forget my ride and my introdue- 
tion to the great Johnston elm. 

I always tremble for a celebrated tree when 
I approach it for the first time. Provincialism 
has no scale of excellence in man or vegetable ; 
it never knows a first-rate article of either kind 
when it has it, and is constantly taking second 
and third rate ones for Nature’s best. I have 
often fancied the tree was afraid of me, and 
that a sort of shiver came over it as over a 
betrothed maiden when she first stands before 
the unknown to whom she has been plighted. 
Before the measuring tape the proudest tree 
of them all quails and shrinks into itself. All 
those stories of four or five men stretching their 
arms around it and not touching each other’s 
fingers, of one’s pacing the shadow at noon and 
making it so many hundred feet, die upon its 
leafy lips in the presence of the awful ribbon 
which has strangled so many false pretensions. 

As I rode along the pleasant way, watching 
eagerly for the object of my journey, the 
rounded tops of the elms rose from time to 
time at the road-side. Wherever one looked 
taller and fuller than the rest, I asked myself, 
— “Is this it?” But as I drew nearer, they 
grew smaller, — or it proved, perhaps, that twe 
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standing in a line had looked like one, and so 
deceived me. At last, all at once, when I was 
not thinking of it, —I declare to you it makes 
my flesh creep when I think of it now, —all at 
once I saw a great green cloud swelling in the 
horizon, so vast, so symmetrical, of such Olym- 
pian majesty and imperial supremacy among 
the lesser forest-growths, that my heart stopped 
short, then jumped at my ribs as a hunter 
springs at a five barred-gate, and I felt all 
through me, without need of uttering the words, 
— “This is it!” 

You will find this tree described, with many 
others, in the excellent Report upon the Trees 
and Shrubs of Massachusetts. The author has 
given my friend the Professor credit for some 
of his measurements, but measured this tree 
himself, carefully. It is a grand elm for size of 
trunk, spread of limbs, and muscular develop- 
ment, -—one of the first, perhaps the first, of 
the first-class of New England elms. 

The largest actual girth I have ever found at, 
five feet from the ground is in the great elm 
lying a stone’s throw or two north of the main 
road (if my points of compass are right) in 
Springfield. But this has much the appearance 
of having been formed by the union of two 
trunks growing side by side. 
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The West-Springfield elm and one upon 
Northampton meadows belong also to the first 
class of trees. 

There is a noble old wreck of an elm at Hat- 
field, which used to spread its claws out over a 
circumference of thirty-five feet or more before 
they covered the foot of its bole up with earth. 
This is the American elm most like an oak of 
any I have ever seen.. 

The Sheffield elm is equally remarkable for 
size and perfection of form. I have seen noth- 
ing that comes near it in Berkshire County, and 
few to compare with it anywhere. I am not 
sure that I remember any other first-class elms 
in New England, but there may be many. 

—What makes a first-class elm? — Why, 
size, in- the first place, and chiefly. Anything 
over twenty feet of clear girth, five feet above 
the ground, and with a spread of branches a 
hundred feet across, may claim that title, ac- 
cording to my scale. All of them, with the 
questionable exception of the Springfield tree 
above referred to, stop, so far as my experience 
goes, at about twenty-two or twenty-three feet 
of girth and a hundred and twenty of spread. 

Elms of the second class, generally ranging 
from fourteen to eighteen feet, are compara- 
tively common. The queen of them all is that 
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glorious tree near one of the churches in Spring- 
field. Beautiful and stately she is beyond all 
praise. The “great tree” on Boston Common 
comes in the second rank, as does the one at 
Cohasset, which used to have, and probably has 
still, a head as round as an apple-tree, and that 
at Newburyport, with scores of others which 
might be mentioned. These last two have per- 
haps been over-celebrated. Both, however, are 
pleasing vegetables. The poor old Pittsfield elm 
lives on its past reputation. A wig of false 
leaves is indispensable to make it presentable. 


MY FIRST WAEK WITH THE SCHOOLMISTRESS. 


This is the shortest way,—she said, as we 
came to a corner.— Then we won’t take it, — 
said I.—The schoolmistress laughed a little, 
and said she was ten minutes early, so she could 
go round. 

We walked under Mr. Paddock’s row of Eng- 
lish elms.1 The gray squirrels were out look- 
ing for their breakfasts, and one of them came 
toward us in light, soft, intermittent leaps, until 
he was close to the rail of the burial-ground. 
He was ona grave with a broad blue-slate-stone 


1 “Mr. Paddock’s row of English elms’’ has gone, but 
“Poor Benjamin” lies quietly under the same stone the 
schoolmistress saw through the iron rails. 
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at its head, and a shrub growing on it. The 
stone said this was the grave of a young man 
who was the son of an Honorable gentleman, and 
who died a hundred years ago and more. — Oh, 
yes, died, — with a small triangular mark in one 
breast, and another smaller opposite, in his back, 
where another young man’s rapier had_ slid 
through his body ; and so he lay down out there 
on the Common, and was found cold the next 
morning, with the night-dews and the death- 
dews mingled on his forehead. 

Let us have one look at poor Benjamin’s 
grave, —said I. His bones lie where his body 
was laid so long ago, and where*the stone says 
they lie, —which is more than can be said of 
most of the tenants of this and several other 
burial-grounds. 

[The most accursed act of Vandalism ever 
committed within my knowledge was the up- 
rooting of the ancient gravestones in three at 
least of our city burial-grounds, and one at least 
just outside the city, and planting them in rows 
to suit the taste for symmetry of the perpetra- 
tors. Many years ago, when this disgraceful 
process was going on under my eyes, I ad- 
dressed an indignant remonstrance to a leading 
journal. I suppose it was deficient in literary 
elegance, or too warm in its language ; for no 
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notice was taken of it, and the hyena-horror 
was allowed to complete itself in the face of 
daylight. I have never got over it. The bones 
of my own ancestors, being entombed, lie be- 
neath their own tablet ; but the upright stones 
lave been shuffled about like chessmen, and 
nothing short of the Day of Judgment will tell 
whose dust lies beneath any of those records, 
meant by affection to mark one small spot as 
sacred to some cherished memory. Shame ! 
shame ! shame ! — that is all I can say. It was 
on public thoroughfares, under the eye of au- 
thority, that this infamy was enacted. The red 
Indians would have known better ; the select- 
men of an African kraal-village would have had 
more respect for their ancestors. I should like 
to see the gravestones which have been disturbed 
all removed, and the ground levelled, leaving 
the flat tombstones ; epitaphs were never fa- 
mous for truth, but the old reproach of “ Here 
lies” never had such a wholesale illustration as 
in these outraged burial-places, where the stone 
does-lie above and the bones do not lie beneath. ] 

Stop before we turn away, and breathe a wo- 
man’s sigh over poor Benjamin’s dust. Love 
killed him, I think, Twenty years old, and out 
there fighting another young fellow on the Com- 
mon, in the cool of that old July evening ; — 
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yes, there must have been love at the bottoms 
of it. : 

The schoolmistress dropped a rosebud she 
had in her hand, through the rails, upon the 
grave of Benjamin Woodbridge. That was all 
her comment upon what I told her. — How wo- 
men love Love! said I ;—but she did not 
speak, 


XI. 


[THe company looked a little flustered one 
morning when I came in, —so much so, that 1 
inquired of my neighbor, the divinity-student, 
what had been going on. It appears that the 
young fellow whom they eall John had taken 
advantage of my being a little late (1 having 
been rather longer than usual dressing that 
morning) to circulate several questions involy- 
ing a quibble or play upon words, —in short, 


containing that indignity to the human under- 


standing, condemned in the passages from the 
distinguished moralist of the last century: and 
the illustrious historian of the present, which I 
cited on a former occasion, and known as a pun. 
After breakfast, one of the boarders handed me 
a small roll of paper containing some of the 
questions and their answers. I subjoin two or 
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three of them, te show what a tendency there 
is to frivolity and meaningless talk in young 
persons of a certain sort, when not restrained 
by the presence of more reflective natures. — It 
was asked, “ Why tertian and quartan fevers 
were like certain short-lived insects.” Some in- 
teresting physiological relation would be natu- 
rally suggested. The inquirer blushes to find 
that the answer is in the paltry equivocation, 
that they skip a day or two. —“ Why an Eng- 
lishman must go to the Continent to weaken his 
grog or punch.” The answer proves to have no 
relation whatever to the temperance-movement, 
as no better reason is given than that island- (or, 
as it is absurdly written, ile and) water won’t 
mix. — But when I came to the next question 
and its answer, I felt that patience ceased to be 
a virtue. ‘“ Why an onion is like a piano” is a 
query that a person of sensibility would be slow 
to propose ; but that in an edacated community 
an individual could be found to answer it in 
these words, — “ Because it smell odious,” quas?, 
it’s melodious, —is not credible, but too true. 
I can show you the paper. 

Dear reader, I beg your pardon for repeat- 
ing such things. I know most conversations re- 
ported in books are altogether above such trivial 
details, but folly will come up at every table as 
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surely as purslain and chickweed and sorrel will 
come up in gardens. This young fellow ought 
to have talked philosophy, I know perfectly 
well ; but he didn’t, —he made jokes. | 

— Hospitality is a good deal a matter of lat- 
itude, I suspect. The shade of a palm - tree 
serves an African for a hut ; his dwelling is all 
door and no walls ; everybody can come in. To 
make a morning call on an Esquimaux acquain- 
tance, one must creep through a long tunnel ; 
his house is all walls and no door, except such 
a one as an apple with a worm-hole has. One 
might, very probably, trace a regular gradation 
between these two extremes. In cities where 
the evenings are generally hot, the people have 
porehes at their doors, where they sit, and this 
is, of course, a provocative to the interchange of 
civilities. A good deal, which in colder regions 
is ascribed to mean dispositions, belongs really 
to mean temperature. 

Once in a while, even in our Northern cities, 
at noon, in a very hot summer’s day, one may 
realize, by a sudden extension in his sphere of 
consciousness, how closely he is shut up for the 
most part. — Do you not remember something 
like this? July, between 1 and 2 p. m., Fahren- 
heit 96°, or thereabout. Windows all gaping, 
like the mouths of panting dogs. Long, sting- 
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wig ery of a locust comes in from a tree, half a 
mile off ; had forgotten there was such a tree. 
Baby’s screams from a house several blocks 
distant ; never knew there were any babies 
in the neighborhood before. Tinman pounding 
something that clatters dreadfully, — very dis- 
tinet but don’t remember any tinman’s shop 
near by. Horses stamping on pavement to get 
off flies. When you hear these four sounds, 
you may set it down as a warm day. ‘Then it is 
that one would like to imitate the mode of life 
of the native at Sierra I.eone, as somebody has 
described it: stroll into the market in natural 
costume, — buy a water-melon for a halfpenny, 
— split it, and scoop out the middle, — sit down 
in one half of the empty rind, clap the other on 
one’s head, and feast upon the pulp. 

—I see some of the London journals have 
been attacking some of their literary people for 
lecturing, on the ground of its being a public 
exhibition of themselves for money. A popular 
author can print his lecture ; if he deliver it, it 
is a case of qucestum corpore, or making profit of 
his person. None but “snobs” do that. Ergo, 
ete. To this I reply, — Negatur minor. Her 
most Gracious Majesty, the Queen, exhibits her- 
self to the public as a part uf the service for 
which she is paid. We do not consider it low- 
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bred in her to pronounce her own speech, and 
should prefer it s6 to hearing it from any other 
person, or reading it. His Grace and his Lord- 
ship exhibit themselves very often for popular- 
ity, and their houses every day for money. — No, 
if a man shows himself other than he is, if he 
belittles himself before an audience for hire, 
then he acts unworthily. Buta true word, fresh 
from the lips of a true man, is worth paying for, 
at the rate of eight dollars a day, or even of 
fifty dollars a lecture. The taunt must be an 
outbreak of jealousy against the renowned au- 
thors who have the audacity to be also orators. 
The sub-leutenants (of the press) stick a too 
popular writer and speaker with an epithet in 
England, instead of with a rapier, as in France. 
—Poh! All England is one great menagerie, 
and, all at once, the jackal, who admires the 
gilded cage of the royal beast, must protest 
against the vulgarity of the talking-bird’s and 
the nightingale’s being willing to become a part 
of the exhibition ! pe 


\ 
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FROM THE PROFESSOR 


AT THE 


BREAKFAST-TABLE. 


] Y friend who calls himself The Autocrat 
has given me a caution which I am go- 
ing to repeat, with my comment upon 
it, for the benefit of all concerned. 

Professor, — said he, one day, — don’t you 
think your brain will run dry before a year’s 
out, if you don’t get the pump to help the cow ? 
Let me tell you what happened to me once. I 
put a little money into a bank, and bought a 
check-book, so that I might draw it as I wanted, 
in sums to suit. Things went on nicely fora 
time ; scratching with a pen was as easy as rub- 
bing Aladdin’s Lamp; and my blank check- 
book seemed to be a dictionary of possibilities, 
in which I could find all the synonymes of hap- 
piness, and realize any one of them on the spot. 
A check came back to me at last with these two 
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words on it, — No funds. My check-book was 
a volume of waste-paper. 

Now, Professor, — said he, —I have drawn 
something out of your bank, you know; and 
just so sure as you keep drawing out your soul’s 
currency without making new deposits, the next 
thing will be, No funds, —and then where will 
you be, my boy? ‘These little bits of paper 
mean your gold and your silver and your cop- 
per, Professor ; and you will certainly break up 
and go to pieces, if you don’t hold on to your 
metallic basis. 

There is something in that, — said I.— Only 
T rather think life can coin thought somewhat 
faster than I can count it off in words. What 
if one shall go round and dry up with soft nap- 
kins all the dew that falls of a June evening on 
the leaves of his garden? Shall there be no 
more dew on those leaves thereafter? Marry, 
yea, —many drops, large and round and full 
of moonlight as those thou shalt have ab- 
sterged ! 

Here am I, the Professor, —a man who has 
lived long enough to have plucked the flowers 
of life and come to the berries, — which are not 
always gad-colored, but sometimes golden-hued 
as the erocus of April, er rasy-cheeked ag the 
damask of June ; a man who staggered against 
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books as a baby, and will totter against them, if 
he lives to decrepitude ; with a brain as ‘full of 
tingling thoughts, such as they are, as a limb 
which we call “asleep,” because it is so particu- 
larly awake, is of pricking points ; presenting a 
key-board of nerve-pulps, not as yet tanned or 
ossified, to the finger-touch of all outward agen- 
cies ; knowing something of the filmy threads 
of this web of life in which we insects buzz 
awhile, waiting for the gray old spider to come 
along ; contented enough with daily realities, but 
twirling on his finger the key of a private Bed- 
lam of ideals ; in knowledge feeding with the 
fox oftener than with the stork, —loving better 
the breadth of a fertilizing inundation than the 
depth of a narrow artesian well ; finding nothing 
too small for his contemplation in the maikings 
of the grammatophora subtilissima, and nothing 
too large in the movement of the solar system 
towards the star Lambda of the constellation 
Hercules ;—and the question is, whether there 
is anything left for me, the Professor, to suck 
out of creation, after my lively friend has had 
his straw in the bunghole of the Universe ! 

A man’s mental reactions with the atmos- 
phere of life must go on, whether he will or 
no, as between his blood and the air he breathes. 
As to catching the residuum of the process, or 
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what we call thought,—the gaseous ashes of 
burned-out thinking, —the excretion of mental 
respiration, — that will depend on many things, 
as, on having a favorable intellectual tempera- 
ture about one, and a fitting receptacle. —I 
sow more thought-seeds in twenty-four hours’ 
travel over the desert-sand along which my 
lonely consciousness paces day and night, than 
I shall throw into soil where it will germinate, 
ina year. All sorts of bodily and mental per- 
turbations come between us and the due projec- 
tion of our thought. The pulse-like “fits of 
easy and difficult transmission” seem to reach 
even the transparent medium through which 
our souls are seen. We know our humanity by 
its often intercepted rays, as we tell a revolving 
light from a star or meteor by its constantly re- 
curring obscuration. 

An illustrious scholar once told me, that, in 
the first lecture he ever delivered, he spoke but 
half his allotted time, and felt as if he had told 
all he knew. Braham came forward once to 
sing one of his most famous and familiar songs, 
and for his life could not recall the first line of 
-it—he told his mishap to the audience, and 
they screamed it at him in a chorus of a thou- 
sand voices. Milton could not write to suit him- 
self, except from the autumnal to the vernal 
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equinox. One in the clothing - business, who, 
there is reason to suspect, may have inherited, 
by descent, the great poet’s impressible tem- 
perament, let a customer slip through his fin- 
gers one day without fitting him with a new 
garment. “Ah!” said he to a friend of mine, 
who was standing by, “if it had n’t been for 
~ that confounded headache of mine this morn- 
ing, 1’d have had a coat on that man, in spite 
of himself, before he left the store.” A passing 
throb, only, — but it deranged the nice mechan- 
ism required to persuade the accidental human 
being, z, into a given piece of broadcloth, a. 
We must take care not to confound this fre- 
quent difficulty of transmission of our ideas 
with want of ideas. I.suppose that a man’s 
mind does in time form a neutral salt with the 
elements in the universe for which it has special 
elective affinities. In fact, I look upon a library 
as a kind of mental chemist’s shop, filled with 
the erystals of all forms and hues which have 
come from the union of individual thought with 
local circumstances or universal principles. 
When a man has worked out his special affin- 
ities in this way, there is an end of his genius as 
areal solvent. No more effervescence and hiss- 
ing tumult as he pours his sharp thought on 
the world’s biting alkaline unbeliefs ! No more 
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corrosion of the old monumental tablets cov- 
ered with lies! No more taking up of dull 
earths, and turning them, first into clear solu- 
tions, and then into lustrous prisms ! 

I, the Professor, am very much like other 
men. I shall not find out when I have used up 
my affinities. What a blessed thing it is, that 
Nature, when she invented, manufactured, and 
patented her authors, contrived to make crit- 
ics out of the chips that were left! Painful 
as the task is, they never fail to warn the au- 
thor, in the most impressive manner, of the 
probabilities of failure in what he has under- 
taken. Sad as the necessity is to their delicate 
sensibilities, they never hesitate to advertise 
him of the decline of his powers, and to press 
upon him the propriety of retiring before he 
sinks into imbecility. Trusting to their kind 
offices, I shall endeavor to fulfil — 

Bridget enters and begins clearing the table. 


The boarders were pleased to say that they 
were glad to get me back. One of them ven- 
tured a compliment, namely, — that I talked as 
if I believed what I said.— This was appar-. 
ently considered something unusual, by its being 
mentioned. 

One who means to talk with entire sincerity, 
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—TI said,—always feels himself in danger of 
two things, namely, — an affectation of blunt- 
ness, like that of which Cornwall accuses Kent 
in “ Lear,” and actual rudeness. What a man 
wants to do, in talking with a stranger, is to get 
and to give as much of the best and most real 
life that belongs to the two talkers as the time 
will let him. Life is short, and conversation 
apt to run to mere words. Mr. Hue I think it 
is, who tells us some very good stories about the 
way in which two Chinese gentlemen contrive to 
keep up a long talk without saying a word which 
has any meaning in it. Something like this is 
occasionally heard on this side of the Great 
Wall. The best Chinese talkers I know are 
some pretty women whom I meet from time to 
time. Pleasant, airy, complimentary, the little 
flakes of flattery glimmering in their talk like 
the bits of gold-leaf in eau-de-vie de Dantzic ; 
their accents flowing on ina soft ripple, — never 
a wave, and never a calm; words nicely fitted, 
but never a colored phrase or a high-flavored 
epithet ; they turn air into syllables so grace- 
fully, that we find meaning for the music they 
make as we find faces in the coals and fairy pal- 
aces in the clouds. There is something very 
odd, though, about this mechanical talk. 

You have sometimes been in a train on the 
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railroad when the engine was detached a long 
way from the station you were approaching ? 
Well, you have noticed how quietly and rap- 
idly the cars kept on, just as if the locomotive 
were drawing them? Indeed, you would not 
have suspected that you were travelling on the 
strength of a dead fact, if you had not seen 
the engine running away from you on a side- 
track. Upon my conscience, I believe some of 
these pretty women detach their minds en- 
tirely, sometimes, from their talk, — and, what 
is more, that we never know the difference. 
Their lips let off the fluty syllables just as their 
fingers would sprinkle the music-drops from 
their pianos ; unconscious habit turns the phrase 
of thought into words just as it does that of 
music into notes. ——Well, they govern the world 
for all that, — these sweet-lipped women, — be- 
cause beauty is the index of a larger fact than 
wisdom. 

— My thoughts flow in layers or strata, at 
least three deep. I follow a slow person’s talk, 
and keep a perfectly clear under-current of my 
own beneath it. Under both runs obscurely a 
consciousness belonging to a third train of re- 
fiections, independent of the two others. I will 
try to write out a mental movement in three 
parts. 
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A. — First voice, or Mental Soprano, — 
thought follows a woman talking. 

B. — Second voice, or Mental Barytone, — my 
running accompaniment. 

C.— Third voice, or Mental Basso, — low 
grumble of an importunate self-repeating idea. 


A.— White lace, three skirts, looped with 
flowers, wreath of apple-blossoms, gold brace- 
lets, diamond pin and ear-rings, the most deli- 
cious berthe you ever saw, white satin slip- 
pers — 

B.— Deuse take her! What a fool she is! 
Hear her chatter! (Look out of window just 
here. — Two pages and a half of description, if 
it were all written out, in one tenth of a sec- 
ond.) — Go ahead, old lady! (Kye catches 
picture over fireplace.) There’s that infernal 
family nose! Came over in the “ Mayflower” 
on the first old fool’s face. Why don’t they 
wear a ring in it ? 

C.— You ’ll be late at lecture, — late at lec- 
ture — late, — late, —late — 


I observe that a deep layer of thought some- 
times makes itself felt through the superin- 
cumbent strata, thus:— The usual single or 
double currents shall flow on, but there shall 
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be an influence blending with them, disturbing 
them in an obscure way, until all at once I say, 
—Oh, there! I knew there was something 
troubling me, — and the thought which had been 
working through comes up to the surface clear, 
definite, and articulates itself, —a disagreeable 
duty, perhaps, or an unpleasant recollection. 

The inner world of thought and the outer 
world of events are alike in this, that they are 
both brimful. There is no space between con- 
secutive thoughts, or between the never-ending 
series of actions. All pack tight, and mould 
their surfaces against each other, so that in the 
long run there is a wonderful average uni- 
formity in the forms of both thoughts and ae- 
tions, — just as you find that cylinders crowd- 
ed all become hexagonal prisms, and spheres 
pressed together are formed into regular poly- 
hedra. 

ivery event that a man would master must 
be mounted on the run, and no man ever caught 
the reins of a thought except as it galloped by 
him. So, to carry out, with another comparison, 
my remark about the layers of thought, we may 
consider the mind, as it moves among thoughts 
or events, like a cireus-rider whirling round 
with a great troop of horses. He can mount a 
fact or an idea, and guide it more or less com- 
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pletely, but he cannot stcp it. So, as I said in 
another way at the beginning, he can stride two 
or three thoughts at once, but not break their 
steady walk, trot, or gallop. He can only take 
his foot from the saddle of one thought and put 
it on that of another. 

— What is the saddle of a thought? Why, 
a word, of course.— Twenty years after you 
have dismissed a thought, it suddenly wedges 
up to you through the press, as if it had been 
steadily galloping round and round all that time 
without a rider. 

The will does not act in the interspaces of 
thought, for there are no such interspaces, but 
Simply steps from the back of one moving 
thought upon that of another. 

—TI should like to ask, —said the divinity- 
student, — since we are getting into metaphys- 
ics, how you can admit space, if all things are 
in contact, and how you can admit time, if it is 
always now to something ? 

— I thought it best not to hear this question. 

—I wonder if you-know this class of phi- 
losophers in books or elsewhere. One of them 
makes his bow to the public, and exhibits an 
unfortunate truth bandaged up so that it cannot 
stir hand or foot, — as helpless, apparently, and 
unable to take care of itself, as an Egyptian 
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mummy. He then proceeds, with the air and 
method of a master, to take off the bandages. 
Nothing can be neater than the way in which he 
does it. But as he takes off layer after layer, 
the truth seems to grow smaller and smaller, 
and some of its outlines begin to look like some- 
thing we have seen before. At last, when he 
has got them all off, and the truth struts out 
naked, we recognize it as a diminutive and fa- 
miliar acquaintance whom we have known in 
the streets all our lives. The fact is, the phi- 
losopher has coaxed the truth into his study and 
put all those bandages on; of course it is not 
very hard for him to take them off. Still, a 
great many people like to watch the process, — 
he does it so neatly ! 

— Some folks think water can’t run down- 
hill anywhere out of Boston, —remarked the 
Koh-i-noor. 

I don’t know what some folks think so well as 
I know what some fools say, — rejoined the Lit- 
tle Gentleman. —1f importing most dry goods 
made: the best scholars, I dare say you would 
know where to look for ’°em.—Mr. Webster 
could n’t spell, Sir, or would n’t spell, Sir, —at 
any rate, he did n’t spell ; and the end of it was 
a fight between the owners of some copyrights 
and the dignity of this noble language which 
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we have inherited from our English fathers. 
Language !— the blood of the soul, Sir ! into 
which our thoughts run and out of which they 
grow ! We know what a word is worth here in 
Boston. Young Sam Adams got up on the stage 
at Commencement, out at Cambridge there, 
with his gown on, the Governor and Council 
looking on in the name of his Majesty, King 
George the Second, and the girls looking down 
out of the galleries, and taught people how to 
spell a word that wasn’t in the Colonial dic- 
tionaries. Jt-e, re, s-t-s, sis, t-a-n-c-e, tance, Re- 
sistance! ‘That was in 43, and it was a good 
many years before the Boston boys began spell- 
ing it with their muskets ;— but when they did 
begin, they spelt it so loud that the old bedrid- 
den women in the English almshouses heard 
every syllable! Yes, yes, yes, — it was a good 
while before those other two Boston boys got 
the class so far along that it could spell those 
two bard words, Independence and Union! I 
tell you what, Sir, there are a thousand lives, 
aye, sometimes a million, go to get a new word 
into a language that is worth speaking. We 
know what language means too well here in 
Boston to play tricks with it. We never make 
a new word till we have made a new thing or a 
new thought, Sir! When we shaped the new 
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mould of this continent, we had to make a few. 
_ When, by God's permission, we abrogated the 
primal curse of maternity, we had to make a 
word or two. The cutwater of this great Levi- 
athan clipper, the OccIpENTAL, — this thirty- 
masted wind-and-steam wave-crusher, —- must 
throw a little spray over the human vocabulary 
as it splits the waters of a new world’s destiny ! 

— Language is a solemn thing, —TI said. — 
It grows out of life, —out of its agonies and 
eestasies, its wants and its weariness. Every 
language is a temple, in which the soul of those 
who speak it is enshrined. Because time softens 
its outlines and rounds the sharp angles of its 
cornices, Shall a fellow take a pickaxe to help 
time? Let me tell yen what comes of med- 
dling with things that can take care of them- 
selves. — A friend of mine had a watch given 
him, when he was a boy, —a “bull's eye,” with 
a loose silver case that came off like an oyster 
shell from its contents ; you know them, — the 
eases that you hang on your thumb, while the 
core, or the real watch, hes in your hand as 
naked as a peeled apple. Well, he began with 
taking off the ease, and so on from one liberty 
to another, until he got it fairly open, and there 
were the works, as good as if they were alive, 
— crown-wheel, balance-wheel, and all the rest. 
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All right except one thing, — there was a con- 
founded little hair had got tangled rouud the bal- 
ance-wheel. So my young Solomon got a pair 
of tweezers, and caught hold of the hair very 
nicely, and pulled it right out, without touch- 
ing any of the wheels, — when, — buzzzZZZ ! 
and the watch had done up twenty-four hours in 
double magnetic - telegraph time !— The Eng- 
lish language was wound up to run some thou- 
sands of years, I'trust ; but if everybody is to 
be pulling at everything he thinks is a hair, our 
grandchildren will have to make the discovery 
that it is a hair-spring, and the old Anglo-Nor- 
man soul’s-timekeeper will run down, as so 
many other dialects have done before it. I can’t 
stand this meddling any better than you, Sir. 
But we have a great deal to be proud of in the 
lifelong labors of that old lexicographer, and we 
mustn’t be ungrateful. Besides, don’t let us 
deceive ourselves, —the war of the dictionaries 
is only a disguised rivalry of cities, colleges, 
and especially of publishers. After all, it is 
likely that the language will shape itself by 
larger forces than phonography and dictionary- 
making. You may spade up the ocean as much 
as you like, and harrow it afterwards, if you 
ean, —but the moon will still lead the tides, 
aud the winds will form their surface. 


. 
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A new nursery, Sir, with Lake Superior and 
Huron and all the rest of ‘em for wash-basins ! 
A new race, and a whole new world for the 
new-born human soul to work in! And Boston 
is the brain of it, and has been any time these 
hundred years! That’s all I claim for Boston, 
—that it is the thinking centre of the continent, 
and therefore of the planet. 

—And the grand emporium of modesty, — 
said the divinity-student, a little mischievously. 

Oh, don’t talk to me of modesty !— answered 
the Little Gentleman, — I’m past that! There 
isn’t a thing that was ever said or done in Bos- 
ton, from pitching the tea overboard to the last 
ecelesiastical lie it tore into tatters and flung 
into the dock, that wasn’t thought very indeli- 
cate by some fool or tyrant or bigot, and all the 
entrails of commercial and spiritual conserva- 
tism are twisted into colics as often as this rey- 
olutionary brain of ours has a fit of thinking 
come over it. — No, Sir, — show me any other 
place that is, or was since the megalosaurus has 
died out, where wealth and social influence are 
so fairly divided between the stationary and the 
progressive classes! Show me any other place 
where every other drawing-room is not a cham- 
ber of the Inquisition, with papas and mammas 


for inquisitors, — and the cold shoulder, instead _ 
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of the “dry pan and the gradual fire,” the pun- 
ishment of “heresy” ! 

— We think Baltimore is a pretty civilized 
kind of a village, — said the young Marylander, 
good-naturedly. — But I suppose you can’t for- 
give it for always keeping a little ahead of Bos- 
ton in point of numbers, —tell the truth now. 
Are we not the centre of something ? 

Ah, indeed, to be sure you are. You are the 
gastronomic metropolis of the Union. Why 
don’t you put a canvas-back duck on the top of 
the Washington column? Why don’t you get 
that “lady off from Battle Monument and plant 
a terrapin in her place? Why will you ask 
for other glories when you have soft crabs ? 
No, Sir, — you live too well to think as hard as 
we do in Boston. Logic comes to us with the 
salt-fish of Cape Ann; rhetoric is born of the 
beans of Beverly ; but you—if you open your 
mouths to speak, Nature stops them with a fat 
oyster, or offers a slice of the breast of your 
divine bird, and silences all your aspirations. 

And what of Philadelphia ? — said the Mary- 
lander. ; 

Oh, Philadelphia ? — Waterworks, — killed 
by the Croton and Cochituate ; — Ben Franklin, 
— borrowed from Boston; — David Rittenhouse, 
~made an orrery ;— Benjamin Rush, — made 
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a medical system :— both interesting to anti- 
quarians; — great Red-river raft of medical stu- 
dents, — spontaneous generation of professors 
to match ;— more widely known through the 
Moyamensing hose-company, and the Wistar 
parties; — for geological section of social strata, 
go to The Club.— Good place to live in, — first- 
rate market, — tip-top peaches. — What do we 
know about Philadelphia, except that the en- 
gine-companies are always shooting each other ? 

And what do you say to Ne’ York ? —asked 
the Koh-i-noor. 

A great city, Sir, — replied the Little Gentle- 
man, — a very opulent, splendid city. A point 
of transit of much that is remarkable, and of 
permanence for much that is respectable. A 
great money-centre. San Francisco with the 
mines above-ground, — and some of ’em under 
the sidewalks. I have seen next to nothing 
grandiose, out of New York, in all our cities. 
It makes ’em all look paltry and petty. Has 
many elements of civilization. May stop where 
Venice did, though, for aught we know. — The 
order of its development is just this : — Wealth ; 
architecture ; upholstery ; painting ; sculpture. 
Printing, as a mechanical art, — just as Nich- 
olas Jenson and the Aldi, who were scholars too, 
made Venice renowned for it. Journalism, 
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which is the accident of business and crowded 
populations, in great perfection. Venice got as 
far as Titian and Paul Veronese and Tintoretto, 
— great colorists, mark you, magnificent on the 
flesh-and-blood side of Art, — but look over to 
Florence and see who lie in Santa Croce, and ask 
out of whose loins Dante sprung ! 

Oh, yes, to be sure, Venice built her Ducal 
Palace, and her Church of St. Mark, and her 
Casa d’ Oro, and the rest of her golden houses ; 
and Venice had great pictures and good music ; 
and Venice had a Golden Book, in which all the 
large tax-payers had their names written ; — but 
all that did not make Venice the brain of Italy. 

I tell you what, Sir, — with all these magnifi- 
cent appliances of civilization, it is time we be- 
gan to hear something from the jeunesse dorée 
whose names are on the Golden Book of our 
sumptuous, splendid, marble-palaced Venice, — 
something in the higher walks of literature, — 
something in the councils of the nation. Plenty 
of Art, I grant you, Sir; now, then, for vast 
libraries, and for mighty scholars and thinkers 
and statesmen, — five for every Boston one, as 
the population is to ours, — ten to one more 
properly, in virtue of centralizing attraction as 
the alleged metropolis, —and not call our peo- 
ple provincials, and have to come begging to us 
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to write the lives of Hendrik Hudson and Gou- 
verneur Morris ! 

— The Little Gentleman was on his hobby, 
exalting his own city at the expense of every 
other place. I have my doubts if he had been 
in either of the cities he had been talking about. 
I was just going to say something to sober him 
down, if I could, when the young Marylander 
spoke up. 

Come, now, —he said, — what’s the use of 
these comparisons ? Did n’t I hear this gentle- 
man saying, the other day, that every American 
owns all America? If you- have really got 
more brains in Boston than other folks, as you 
seem to think, who hates you for it, except a 
pack of scribbling fools ? If I like Broadway 
better than Washington Street, what then? I 
own them both, as much as anybody owns either. 
I am an American, —and wherever I look up 
and see the Stars and Stripes overhead, that is 
home to me ! 

He spoke, and looked up as if he heard the 
emblazoned folds crackling over him in the 
breeze. We all looked up involuntarily, as if 
we should see the national flag by so doing. 
The sight of the dingy ceiling and the gas-fix- 
ture depending therefrom dispelled the illusion. 

Bravo ! bravo !—said the venerable gentle- 
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man on the other side of the table. — Those are 
the sentiments of Washington’s Farewell Ad- 
dress. Nothing better than that since the last 
chapter in Revelations. Five-and-forty years 
ago there used to be Washington societies, and 
little boys used to walk in processions, each little 
boy having a copy of the Address, bound in red, 
hung round his neck by a ribbon. Why don’t 
they now? Why don’t they now? I saw 
enough of hating each other in the old Federal 
times ; now let’s love each other, I say, —let ’s 
love each other, and not try to make it out that 
there is n’t any place fit to live in except the one 
we happen to be born in. 

At the house of a friend where I once passed 
the night was one of those stately upright cabi- 
net-desks and cases of drawers which were not 
rare in prosperous families during the last cen- 
tury. It had held the clothes and the books and 
the papers of generation after generation. The 
hands that opened its drawers had growa with- 
ered, shrivelled, and at last been folded in death, 
The children that played with the lower handles 
had got tall enough to open the desk, ~- to reach 
the upper shelves behind the folding-doors, — 
grown bent after a while, —and then followed 
those who had gone before, and left the old eab- 
inet to be ransacked by a new generation. 
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A boy of ten or twelve was looking at it a few 
"years ago, and, being a quick-witted fellow, saw 
that all the space was not accounted for by the 
smaller drawers in the part beneath the lid of 
the desk. Prying about with busy eyes and 
fingers, he at length came upon a spring, on 
pressing which, a secret drawer flew from its 
hiding-place. It had never been opened but by 
the maker. The mahogany shavings and dust 
were lying init as when the artisan closed it, — 
and when I saw it, it was as fresh as if that day 
finished. 

Is there not one little drawer in your soul, my 
sweet reader, which no hand but yours has ever 
opened, and which none that have known you 
seem to have suspected ? What does it hold ? 
—A sin? — I hope not. 

What a strange thing an old dead sin laid 
away in a secret drawer of the soul is! Must it 
some time or other be moistened with tears, until 
it comes to life again and begins to stir in our 
consciousness, —- as the dry wheel - animalcule, 
looking like a grain of dust, becomes alive, if it 
is wet with a drop of water ? 

Or is it apassion? There are plenty of with- 
ered men and women walking about the streets 
who have the secret drawer in their hearts, 
which, if it were opened, would show as fresh 
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as it was when they were in the flush of youth 
and its first trembling emotions. What it held 
will, perhaps, never be known, until they are 
dead and gone, and some curious eye lights on 
an old yellow letter with the fossil footprints of 
the extinct passion trodden thick all over it. 


VET: 
Our landlady’s daughter is a young lady of 


“some pretensions to gentility. She wears her 


bonnet well back on her head, which is known 
by all to be a mark of high breeding. She 
wears her trains very long, as the great ladies 
do in Europe. To be sure, their dresses are 
so made only to sweep the tapestried floors of 
chateaux and palaces ; as those odious aristo- 
erats of the other side do not go draggling 
through the mud in silks and satins, but, for- 
sooth, must ride in coaches when they are in 
full dress. It is true, that, considering various 
habits of the American people, also the little 
accidents which the best-kept sidewalks are lia- 
ble to, a lady who has swept a mile of them is 
not exactly in such a condition that one would 
eare to be her neighbor. But then there is no 
need of being so hard on these slight weak- 
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nesses of the poor, dea: women ag our little de- 
formed gentleman was the other day. 

—There are no such wemen as the Boston 
women, Sir, — he said. Forty-two degrees,~ 
north latitude, Rome, Sir, Boston, Sirf They 
had grand women in old Rome, Siz, ——and the 
women bore such men-children as never the 


world saw before. And so it was here, Sir. 4 


tell you, the revolution the Boston poys started 
had to run in woman’: milk before it ran In 
man’s blood, Sir ! 

But confound the make-believe women we 
have turned loose im our streets |-—where dc 
they come from? Net out of Boston pariors, I 
trust. Why, there isn’t a beast or a bird that 
would drag its tail through the dirt in the way 
these creatures do their dresses. Because a 
queen or aduchess wears long robes on great 
occasions, a maid-of-all-work or a factory-girl 
thinks she must make herself a nuisance by 
trailing through the street, picking up and car- 
rying about with her — pah! that’s what I call 
getting vulgarity into your bones and marrow. 
Making believe be what you are not is the es- 
sence of vulgarity. Show over dirt is the one 
attribute of vulgar people. If any man can 
walk behind one of these women and see what 
she rakes up as she goes, and not feel squeam- 
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ish, he has got a tough stomach. I would n’t let 
one of ’em into my room without serving ’em as 
David served Saul at the cave in the wilderness, 
— cut off his skirts, Sir! cut off his skirts ! 

I suggested, that I had seen some pretty styl- 
ish ladies who offended in the way he con- 
demned. 

Stylish women, I don’t doubt, — said the Lit- 
tle Gentleman. — Don’t tell me that a true lady 
ever sacrifices the duty of keeping all about her 
sweet and clean to the wish of making a vulgar 
show. I won’t believe it of a lady. ‘There are 
some things that no fashion has any right to 
touch, and cleanliness is one of those things. If 
a woman wishes to show that her husband or 
her father has got money, which she wants and 
means to spend, but does n’t know how, let her 
buy a yard or two of silk and pin it to her dress 
when she goes out to walk, but let her unpin it 
before she goes into the house ;—there may be 
poor women that will think it worth disinfecting. 
It is aninsult toa respectable laundress to carry 
such things into a house for her todeal with. I 
don’t like the Bloomers any too well, —in fact, 
I never saw but one, and she —or he, or it— 
had a mob of boys after her, or whatever yor 
call the creature, as if she had been a — 

—I think I am a little superstitious. Ther 
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were two things, when I was a*boy, that dia- 
bolized my imagination, —I mean, that gave me 
a distinct apprehension of a formidable bodily 
shape which prowled round the neighborhood 
where I was born and bred. ‘The first was a 
series of marks called the “ Devil’s footsteps.” 
These were patches of sand in the pastures, 
where no grass grew, where even the low-bush 
blackberry, the “dewberry,” as our Southern 
neighbors call it, in prettier and more Shak- 
spearian language, did not spread its clinging 
creepers, — where even the pale, dry, sadly- 
sweet “ everlasting” could not grow, but all was 
bare and blasted. The second was a mark in 
one of the public buildings near my home, — 
the college dormitory named after a Colonial 
Governor. I do not think many persons are 
aware of the existence of this mark, — little 
having been said about the story in print, as it 
was considered very desirable, for the sake of 
the Institution, to hush it up. In the northwest 
corner, and on the level of the third or fourth 
story, there are signs of a breach in the walls, 
mended pretty well, but not tobe mistaken. A 
considerable portion of that corner must have 
been carried away, from within outward. It 
was an unpleasant affair ; and I do not care to 
repeat the particulars: but some young men 
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had been using sacred things in a profane and 
unlawful way, when the occurrence, which was 
variously explained, took place. The story of 
the Appearance in the chamber was, I suppose, 
invented afterwards ; but of the injury to the 
building there could be no question; and the 
zig-zag line, where the mortar is a little thicker 
than before, is still distinctly visible. The queer 
burnt spots, called the “ Devil’s footsteps,” had 
never attracted attention before this time, though 
there is no evidence that they had not existed 
previously, except that of the late Miss M., a 
“Goody,” so called, or sweeper, who was posi- 
tive on the subject, but had a strange horror of 
referring to an affair of which she was thought 
to know something. —I tell you it was not so 
pleasant for a little boy of impressible nature to 
go up to bed in an old gambrel-roofed house, 
with untenanted, locked upper-chambers, and a 
most ghostly garret,—with the “ Devil’s foot- 
steps” in the fields behind the house, and in 
front of it the patched dormitory where the un- 
explained occurrence had taken place which 
startled those godless youths at their mock de- 
votions, so that one of them was epileptic from 
that day forward, and another, after a dreadful 
season of mental conflict, took holy orders and 
beéame renowned for his ascetic sanctity. 
10 
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There were other circumstances that kept up 
the impression produced by these two singular 
facts L have just mentioned. There was a dark 
storeroom, on looking through the key-hole of 
which, I could dimly see a heap ef chairs and 
tables, and other four-footed things, which 
seemed to me to have rushed in there, fright- 
ened, and in their fright to have huddled to- 
gether and climbed up on each other’s backs, — 
as the people did in that awful crush where so 
many were killed, at the execution of Holloway 
and Haggerty. Then the Lady’s portrait, up- 
stairs, with the sword - thrusts through it, — 
marks of the British officers’ rapiers, —and the 
tall mirror in which they used to look at their 
red coats,—confound them for smashing its 
mate !—and the deep, cunningly wrought arm- 
chair in which Lord Perey used to sit while his 
hair was dressing ;—he was a gentleman, and 
always had it covered with a large peignoir, to 
save the silk covering my grandmother embroid- 
ered. Then the little room down-stairs, from 
which went the orders to throw up a bank of 
earth on the hill yonder, where you may now 
observe a granite obelisk, — “the study,” in my 
father’s time, but in those days the council- 
chamber of armed men, — sometimes filled with 


soldiers ; —come-with me, and I will show you 
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the “dents” left by the butts of their muskets 
all over the floor. — With all these suggestive 
objects round me, aided by the wild stories 
those awful country-boys that came to live in 
our service brought with them, — of contracts 
written in blood and left out over night, not to 
be found the next morning (removed by the 
Evil One, who takes his nightly round among 
our dwellings, and filed away for future use), — 
of dreams coming true, — of death-signs, — of 
apparitions, — no wonder that my imagination 
got excited, and I was: liable to superstitious 
fancies. 

Jeremy Bentham’s logic, by which he proved 
that he could n’t possibly see a ghost, is all very 
well —in the day-time. All the reason in the 
world will never get those impressions of child- 
hood, created by just such circumstances as I 
have been telling, out of a man’s head. That is 
the only excuse I have to give for thé nervous 
kind of curiosity with which I watch my little 
neighbor, and the obstinacy with which I lie 
awake whenever I hear anything going on in 
his chamber after midnight. 

But whatever further observations I may have 
made must be deferred for the present. You 
will see in what way it happened that my 
thoughts were turned from spiritual matters to 
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bodily ones, and how I got my fancy full of ma- 
terial images, — faces, heads, figures, muscles, 
and so forth, —in such a way that I should have 
no chance in this number to gratify any curiosity 
you may feel, if I had the means of so doing. 
—lam satisfied, that, as we grow older, we 
learn to look upon our bodies more and more 
as a temporary possession, and less and less 
as identified with ourselves. In early years, 
while the child “ feels life in its every limb,” it 
lives in the body and for the body to a very 
great extent. It ought to be so. There have 
been many very interesting children who have 
shown a wonderful indifference to the things of 
earth and an extraordinary development of the 
spiritual nature. There is a perfect literature 


of their biographies, all alike in their essen-— 


tials ; the same ‘disinclination to the usual 
amusements of childhood” ; the same remark- 
able sensibility ; the same docility ; the same 
conscientiousness ; in short, an almost uniform 
character, marked by beautiful traits, which we 
look at with a painful admiration. It will be 
found that most of these children are the sub- 
jects of some constitutional unfitness for living, 
the most frequent of which I need not mention. 
They are like the beautiful, blushing, half- 
grown fruit that falls before its time because 
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its core is gnawed out. They have their mean- 
ing, — they do not live in vain, — but they are 
windfalls. I am convinced that many healthy 
children are injured morally by being forced 
to read too much about these little meek suffer- 
ers and their spiritual exercises. Here is a boy 
that loves to run, swim, kick football, turn 
somersets, make faces, whittle, fish, tear his 
clothes, coast, skate, fire crackers, blow squash 
“tooters,” cut his name on fences, read about 
Robinson Crusoe and Sinbad the Sailor, eat the 
widest-angled slices of pie and untold cakes and 
candies, crack nuts with his back teeth and bite 
out the better part of another boy’s apple with 
his front ones, turn up coppers, “stick” knives, 
call names, throw stones, knock off hats, set 
_ mousetraps, chalk doorsteps, “cut behind” any- 
thing on wheels or runners, whistle through his 
teeth, “holler” Fire! on slight evidence, run 
after soldiers, patronize an engine-company, or, 
in his own words, “blow for tub No. 11,” or 
whatever it may be ; —isn’t that a pretty nice 
sort of a boy, though he has not got anything 
the matter with him that takes the taste of 
this world out? Now, when you put into such 
a hot-blooded, hard-fisted round-cheeked, little 
rogue’s hand a sad-looking volume or pamphlet, 
with the portrait of a thin, white-faced child, 
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whose life is really as much a trajning for death 
as the last month of a condemned ecriminal’s ex- 
istence, what does he find in common between 
his own overflowing and exulting sense of vital- 
ity and the experiences of the doomed offspring 
of invalid parents ? The time comes when we 
have learned to understand the music of sorrow, 
the beauty of resigned suffering, the holy light 
that plays over the pillow of those who die be- 
fore their time, in humble hope and trust. But 
it is not until he has worked his way through the 
period of honest hearty animal existence, which 
every robust child should make the most of, — 
not until he has learned the use of his various 
faculties, which is his first duty, — that a boy 
of courage and animal vigor is in a proper state 
to read these tearful records of premature de- 
cay. I have no doubt that disgust is implanted 
in the minds of many healthy children by early 
surfeits of pathological piety. Ido verily be- 
lieve that He who took children in His arms 
and blessed them loved the healthiest and most 
playful of them just as well as those who were 
richest in the tuberculous virtues. I know what 
I am talking about, and there are more parents 
in this country who will be willing to Listen to 
what I say than there are fools to pick a quarrel 
with me. In the sensibility and the sanctity 
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which often accompany premature decay I see 
one of the most beautiful instances of the prin- 
ciple of compensation which marks the Divine 
benevolence. But to get the spiritual hygiene 
of robust natures out of the exceptional regi- 
men of invalids is just simply what we Profes- 
sors call “bad practice” ; and I know by expe- 
rience that there are worthy people who not 
only try it on their own children, but actually 
force it on-those of their neighbors. 


IX. 


OnE of our boarders— perhaps more than 
one was concerned in it—sent in some ques- 
tions to me, the other day, which, trivial as some 
of them are, I felt bound to answer. 

1. — Whether a lady was ever known to 
write a letter covering only a single page ? 

To this I answered, that there was a case on 
record where a lady had but half a sheet of 
paper and no envelope ; and beimg obliged to 
send through the post-office, she covered only 
one side of the paper (crosswise, lengthwise, and 
diagonally). 

2. — What constitutes a man a gentleman ? 

To this I gave several answers, adapted to 
particular classes of questioners. 
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a. Not trying to be a gentleman. 
b. Self-respect underlying courtesy. 
ce. Knowledge and observance of the fitness of 
things in social intercourse. 
d. &. s. d. (as many suppose.) 
3. — Whether face or figure is most attractive 
in the female sex ? 
Answered in the following epigram, by a 
young man about town : — 
Quoth Tom, ‘‘ Though fair her features be, 
It is her figure pleases me.”’ 


**What may her figure be ?”’ I cried. 
* One hundred thousand !” he replied. 


When this was read to the boarders, the 
young man John said he should like a chance 
to “step up” toa figger of that kind, if the 
girl was one of the right sort. 


2.0K 


A youne fellow, born of good stock, in one 
of the more thoroughly civilized portions of 
these United States of America, bred in good 
principles, inheriting a social position which 
makes him at his ease everywhere, means suffi- 
cient to educate him thoroughly without taking 
away the stimulus to vigorous exertion, and 
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with a good opening in some honorable path of 
labor, is the finest sight our private satellite has 
had the opportunity of inspecting on the planet 
to which she belongs. In some respects it was 
better to be a young Greek. If we may trust 
the old marbles,—my friend with his arm 
stretched over my head, above there (in plaster 
of Paris), cr the discobolus, whom one may see 
at the principal sculpture gallery of this me- 
tropolis, — those Greek young men were of su- 
preme beauty. Their close curls, their ele- 
gantly set heads, column-like necks, straight 
noses, short, curled lips, firm chins, deep chests, 
light flanks, large muscles, small joints, were 
finer than anything we ever see. It may be 
questioned whether the human shape will ever 
present itself again in a race of such perfect 
symmetry. But the life of the youthful Greek 
was local, not planetary, like that of the young 
American. He had a string of legends, in place 
of our Gospels. He had no printed books, no 
newspaper, no steam caravans, no forks, no 
soap, none of the thousand cheap conveniences 
which have become matters of necessity to our 
modern civilization. Above all things, if he 
aspired to know as well as to enjoy, he found 
knowledge not diffused everywhere about him, 
so that a day’s labor would buy him more wis- 
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dom than a year could master, but held in pri- 
vate hands, hoarded in precious manuscripts, to 
be sought for only as gold is sought in narrow 
fissures and in the beds of brawling streams. 
Never, since man came into this atmosphere of 
oxygen and azote, was there anything like the 
condition of the young American of the nine- 
teenth century. Having in possession or in 
prospect the best part of half a world, with all 
its climates and soils to choose from ; equipped 
with wings of fire and smoke that fly with him 
day and night, so that he counts his journey not 
in miles, but in degrees, and sees the seasons 
change as the wild fowl sees them in his annual 
flights ; with huge leviathans always ready to 
take him on their broad backs and push be- 
hind them with their pectoral or caudal fins 
the waters that seam the continent or separate 
the hemispheres ; heir of all old civilizations, 
founder of that new one which, if all the proph- 
ecies of the human heart are not lies, is to be the 
noblest, as it is the last ; isolated in space from 
the races that are governed by dynasties whose 
divine right grows out of human wrong, yet knit 
into the most absolute solidarity with mankind 
of all times and places by the one great thought 
he inherits as his national birthright ; free to 
form and express his opinions on almost every 
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subject, and assured that he will soon acquire 
the last franchise which men withhold from man, 
— that of stating the laws of his spiritual being 
and the beliefs he accepts without hindrance ex- 
cept from clearer views of truth,—he seems 
to want nothing for a large, wholesome, noble, 
beneficent life. In fact, the chief danger is 
that he will think the whole planet is made for 
him, and forget that there are some possibilities 
left in the débris of the old-world civilization 
which deserve a certain respectful consideration 
at his hands. 

The combing and clipping cof this shaggy 
wild continent are in some measure done for 
him by those who have gone before. Society 
has subdivided itself enough to have a place 
for every form of talent. Thus, if a man show 
the least sign of ability as a sculptor or a 
painter, for instance, he finds the means of edu- 
cation and a demand for his services. Even a 
man who knows nothing but science will be pro- 
vided for, if he does not think it necessary to 
hang about his birthplace all his days, — which 
is a most un-Americen weakness. The apron- 
strings of an American mother are made of 
India- rubber. Her boy belongs where he is 
wanted ; and that young Marylander of ours 
spoke for all our young men, when he said that 
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his home was wherever the Stars and Stripes 
blew over his head. 

Oftentimes, as I have lain swinging on the 
water, in the swell of the Chelsea ferry-boats, in 
that long, sharp-pointed, black cradle in which I 
love to let the great mother reck me, I have seen 
a tall ship glide by against the tide, as if drawn 
by some invisible tow-line, witha hundred strong 
arms pulling it. Her sails hung unfilled, her 
streamers were drooping, she had neither side- 
wheel nor stern-wheel; still she moved on, 
stately, in serene triumph, as if with her own 
life. But I knew that on the other side of the 
ship, hidden beneath the great hulk that swam 
so majestically, there was a little toiling steam- 
tug, with heart of fire and arms of iron, that was 
hugging it close and dragging it bravely on; 
and I knew that, if the little steam -tug un- 
twined her arms and left the tall ship, it would 
wallow and roll about, and drift hither and 
thither, and go off with the refluent tide, no man 
knows whither. And so I have known more 
than one genius, high-decked, full -freighted, 
wide-sailed, gay-pennoned, that, but for the bare 
toiling arms, and brave, warm, beating heart of 
the faithful little wife, that nestled close in his 
shadow, and clung to him, so that no wind or 
wave could part them, and dragged him on 
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against all the tide of circumstance, would soon 
have gone down the stream and been heard of 
no more. — No, I am too much a lover of genius, 
I sometimes think, and too often get impatient 
with dull people, so that, in their weak talk, 
where nothing is taken for granted, I look for- 
ward to some future possible state of develop- 
ment, when a gesture passing between a beati- 
fied human soul and an archangel shall signify 
as much as the complete history of a planet, 
from the time when it curdied to the time when 
its sun was burned out. And yet, when a strong 
brain is weighed with a true heart, it seems to 
me like balancing a bubble against a wedge of 
gold. 

—It takes a very true man to be a fitting 
companion for a woman of genius, but not a very 
great one. Iam not sure that she will not em- 
broider her ideal better on a plain ground than 
on one with a brilliant pattern already worked 
inits texture. But as the very essence of genius 
is truthfulness, contact with realities (which are 
always ideas behind shows of form or language), 
nothing is so contemptible as falsehood and pre- 
tence in its eyes. Now it is not easy to finda 
perfectly true woman, and it is very hard to find 
a perfectly true man. And a woman of genius, 
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who has the sagacity to choose stich a one as her 
companion, shows more of the divine gift in so 
doing than in her finest talk or-her most brilliant 
work of letters or of art. 0 
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FROM THE POET 


AT THE 


BREAKFAST-TA BLE. 


THE GAMBREL-ROOFED HOUSE AND 
ITS OUT-LOOK. 


A PANORAMA, WITH SIDE-SHOWS. 


“aX birthplace, the home of my childhood 
B}| and earlier and later boyhood, has with- 
in a few months passed out of the own- 
ership of my family into the hands of that ven- 
erable Alma Mater who seems to have renewed 
her youth, and has certainly repainted her dor- 
mitories. In truth, when I last revisited that 
familiar seene and looked upon the flammantia 
menig of the old halls, “Massachusetts” with 
the dummy clock-dial, “Harvard” with the gar- 
rulous belfry, little “Holden” with the sculp- 
tured unpunishable cherub over its portal, and 
the rest of my early brick-and-mortar acquaint- 
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ances, I could not help saying ¢o myself that T 
had lived to see the peaceable establishment of 
the Red Republic of Letters. 

Many of the things I shall put down I have 
no doubt told before in a fragmentary way, how 
many I cannot be quite sure, as I do not very 
often read my own prose works. But when a 
man dies a great deal is said of him which has 
often been said in other forms, and now this dear 
old house is dead to me in one sense, and 1 want 
to gather up my recollections and wind a string 
of narrative round them, tying them up like ¢ 
nosegay for the last tribute : the same blossoms 
in it I have often laid on its threshold while i 
was still living tor me. 

We Americans are all ecuckoos, —we make 
our homes in the nests of other birds. I have 
read somewhere that the lineal descendants of 
the man who carted off the body of William Ru- 
fus, with Walter Tyrrel’s arrow sticking in it, 
have driven a cart (not absolutely the same one, 
I suppose) in the New Forest, from that day to~ 
this. I don’t quite understand Mr. Ruskin’s 
saying (if he said it) that he could n’t get along 
in a country where there were no castles, but I 
do think we lose a great deal in living where 
there are so few permanent homes.- You will 
see how much I parted with which was not 
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reckoned in the price paid for the old home- 
stead. 

I shall say many things which an uncharita- 
ble reader might find fault with as personal. I 
should not dare to call myself a poet if I did 
not ; for if there is anything that gives one a 
title to that name, it is that his inner nature is 
naked and is not ashamed. But there are many 
such things I shall put in words, not because 
they are personal, but because they are human, 
and are born of just such experiences as those 
who hear or read what I say are like to have 
had in a greater or less measure. I find my- 
self so much like other people that I often won- 
der at the coincidence. It was only the other 
day that I sent out a copy of verses about my 
great -grandmother’s picture, and J was sur- 
prised to find how many other people had por- 
traits of their great-grandmothers or other pro- 
genitors, about which they felt as I did about 
mine, and for whom I had spoken, thinking I 
was speaking for myself only. And so I am 
not afraid to talk very freely with you, my pre- 
cious reader or listener. You too, Beloved, were 
born somewhere and remember your birthplace 
or your early home; for you some house is 
haunted by recollections ; to some roof you 
have bid farewell. Your hand is upon mine, 
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then, as I guide my pen. Yosr heart fran-es 
the responses to the litany of my remembrance. 
For myself it is a tribute of affection I am ren- 
dering, and I should put it on record for my 
own satisfaction, were there none to read or to 
listen. 

IT hope you will not say that I have builta 
pillared portico of introduction to a humble 
structure of narrative. For when you look at 
the old gambrel-roofed house, you will see an 
unpretending mansion, such as very possibly 
vou were born in yourself, or at any rate such 
a place of residence as your minister or some 
of your well-to-do country cousins find good 
enough, but not at all too grand for them. We 
have stately old Colonial palaces in our ancient 
village, now a city, and a thriving one, — square- 
fronted edifices that stand back from the vul- 
gar highway, with folded arms, as it were ; so- 
cial fortresses of the time when the twilight 
lustre of the throne reached as far as our half- 
cleared settlement, with a glacis before them in 
the shape of a long broad gravel-walk, so that 
in King George’s time they looked as formida- 
bly to any but the silk-stocking gentry as Gi- 
braltar or Ehrenbreitstein to a visitor without 
the password. We forget all this in the kindly 
welcome they give us to-day ; for some of them 
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are still standing and doubly famous, as we all 
know. But the gambrel-roofed house, though 
stately enough for college dignitaries and schol- 
arly clergymen, was not one of those old Tory, 
Episcopal - church - goer’s strongholds. One of 
its doors opens directly upon the green, always 
called the Common ; the other, facing the south, 
a few steps from it, over a paved foot-walk, on 
the other side of which is the miniature front 
yard, bordered with lilacs and syringas. The 
honest mansion makes no pretensions. Accessi- | 
ble, companionable, holding its hand out to all, 
comfortable, respectable, and even in its way 
dignified, but not imposing, net a house for his 
Majesty’s Counsellor, or the Right Reverend 
successor of Him who had not where to lay his 
head, for something like a hundred and fifty 
years it has stood in its lot, and seen the gener- 
ations of men come and go like the leaves of the 
forest. I passed some pleasant hours, a few 
years since, in the Registry of Deeds and the 
Town Records, looking up the history of the old 
house. How those dear friends of mine, the an- 
tiquarians, for whose grave councils I compose 
my features on the too rare Thursdays when I 
am at liberty to meet them, in whose human 
herbarium the leaves and blossoms of past gen- 
erations are so carefully spread out and pressed 
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and laid away, would listen ton expansion of 
the following brief details into an Historical 
Memoir ! 

The estate was the third lot of the eighth 
“Squadron” (whatever that might be), and in 
the year 1707 was allotted in the distribution of 
undivided lands to “Mr. ffox,” the Reverend 
Jabez Fox, of Woburn, it may be supposed, as 
it passed from his heirs to the first Jonathan 
Hastings ; from him to his son, the long-re- 
membered College Steward; from him in the 
year 1792 to the Reverend Eliphalet Pearson, 
Professor of Hebrey; and other Oriental lan- 
guages in Harvard College, whose large per- 
sonality swam into my ken when I was looking 
forward to my teens ; from him to the progeni- 
tors of my unborn self. 

I wonder if there are any such beings nowa- 
days as the great Eliphalet, with his large fea- 
tures and conversational basso profundo, seemed 
tome. His very name had something elephan- 
tine about it, and it seemed to me that the house 
shook from cellar to garret at his footfall. 
Some have pretended that he had Olympian as- 
pirations, and wanted to sit in the seat of Jove 
and bear the academic thunderbolt and the egis 
inseribed Christo et Ecclesie. It is a common 
weakness enough to wish to find one’s self in 
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an empty saddle ; Cotton Mather was misera- 
ble all his days, I am afraid, after that entry 
in his Diary : “This Day Dr. Sewall was chosen 
President, for his Piety.” 

There is no doubt that the men of the older 
generation look bigger and more formidable to 
the boys whose eyes are turned up at their 
venerable countenances than the race which 
succeeds them, to the same boys grown older. 
Everything is twice as large, measured on a 
three-year-old’s three-foot scale as on a thirty- 
year-old’s six-foot scale; but age magnifies 
and aggravates persons out of due proportion. 
Old people are a kind of monsters to little 
folks ; mild manifestations of the terrible, it 
may be, but still, with their white locks and 
ridged and grooved features, which those hor- 
rid little eyes exhaust of their details, like so 
many microscopes, not exactly what human be- 
ings ought to be. The middle-aged and young 
men have left comparatively faint impressions 
m my memory, but how grandly the procession 
of the old clergymen who filled our pulpit from 
time to time, and passed the day under our 
- roof, marches before my closed eyes! At their 
head the most venerable David Osgood, the 
majestic minister of Medford, with massive 
front and shaggy overshadowing eyebrows ; fol- 
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lowing in the train, mild-eved*John Foster of 
Brighton, with the lambent aurora of a smile 
about his pleasant mouth, which not even the 
“Sabbath” could subdue to the true Levitical 
aspect ; and bulky Charles Stearns of Lincoln, 
author of “'The Ladies’ Philosophy of Love. A 
Poem. 1797” (how I stared at him! he was 
the first living person ever pointed out to me as 
a poet) ; and Thaddeus Mason Harris of Dor- 
chester (the same who, a poor youth, trudging 
along, staff in hand, being then in a stress of 
sore need, found all at once that somewhat was 
adhering to the end of his stick, which some- 
what proved to be a gold ring of price, bearing 
che words, “God speed thee, Friend !”), already 
in decadence as I remember him, with head 
slanting forward and downward as if looking 
for a place to rest in after his learned labors ; 
and that other Thaddeus, the old man of West 
Cambridge, who outwatched the rest so long af- 
ter they had gone to sleep in their own church- 
yards, that it seemed almost as if he meant to 
sit up until the morning of the resurrection ; 
and bringing up the rear, attenuated but viva- 
cious little Jonathan Homer of Newton, who 
was, to look upon, a kind of expurgated, reduced 
and Americanized copy of Voltaire, but very 
unlike him in wickedness or wit. The good- 
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iiumored junior member of our family always 
loved to make him happy by setting him chir- 
ruping about Miles Coverdale’s Version, and the. 
Bishop’s Bible, and how he wrote to his friend 
Sir Isaac (Coffin) about something or other, and 
how Sir Isaac wrote back that he was very 
much pleased with the contents of his letter, 
and so on about Sir Isaac, ad libitum, —for the 
admiral was his old friend, and he was proud of 
him. The kindly little old gentleman was a 
collector of Bibles, and made himself believe he 
thought he should publish a learned Commen- 
tary some day or other ; but his friends looked 
for it only in the Greek Calends,—say on the 
31st of April, when that should come round, :f 
you would modernize the phrase. I recall also 
one or two exceptional and infrequent visitors 
with perfect distinctness: cheerful Elijah Kel- 
logg, a lively missionary from the region of 
the Quoddy Indians, with much hopeful talk 
about Sock Bason and his tribe ; also poor old 
Poor-house-Parson Isaac Smith, his head going 
like a China mandarin, as he discussed the pos- 
sibilities of the escape of that distinguished cap- 
tive whom he spoke of under the name, if I can 
reproduce phonetically its vibrating nasalities, 
of “General Mmbongaparty,”—a name sug- 
gestive tomy young imagination of a dangerous, 
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loose-jointed skeleton, threatefting us all like 
the armed figure of Death in my little New 
England Primer, 

I have mentioned only the names of those 
whose images come up pleasantly before me, and 
I do not mean to say anything which any de- 
scendant might not read smilingly. But there 
were some of the black-coated gentry whose as- 
pect was not so agreeable to me. It is very cu- 
rious to me to look back on my early likes and 
dislikes, and see how as a child I was attracted 
or repelled by such and such ministers, a good 
deal, as I found out long afterwards, according 
to their theological beliefs. On the whole, I 
think the old-fashioned New England divine 
softening down into Arminianism was about as 
agreeable as any of them. And here I may re- 
mark, that a mellowing rigorist is always a 
much pleasanter object to contemplate thai a 
tightening liberal, as a cold day warming up to 
32° Fahrenheit is much more agreeable than a 
warm one chilling down to the same tempera- 
ture. The least pleasing change is that kind of 
mental hemiplegia which now and then attacks 
the rational side of a man at about the same 
period of life when one side of the body is lia- 
ble to be palsied, and in fact is, very probably, 
the same thing as palsy, in another form. The 
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worst of it is that the subjects of it never seem 
to suspect that they are intellectual invalids, 
stammerers and cripples at best, but are all the 
time hitting out at their old friends with the 
well arm, and calling them hard names out of 
their twisted mouths. 

It was a real delight to have one of those 
good, hearty, happy, benignant old clergymen 
pass the Sunday with us, and I can remember 
some whose advent made the day feel almost 
like “ Thanksgiving.” But now and then would 
come along’a clerical visitor with a sad face and 
a wailing voice, which sounded exactly as if 
somebody must be lying dead up stairs, who took 
no interest in us children, except a painful one, 
as being in a bad way with our cheery looks, and 
did more to unchristianize us with his woebe- 
gone ways than all his sermons were like to ac- 
complish in the other direction. I remember 
one in particular, who twitted me so with my 
blessings as a Christian child, and whined so to 
me about the naked black children who, like the 
“Little Vulgar Boy,” “hadn’t got no supper 
and had n’t got no ma,” and had n’t got no Cat- 
echism, (how I wished for the moment I was a 
little black boy !) that he did more in that one 
ilay to make me a heathen than he had ever 
done in a month to make a Christian out of an 
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infant Hottentot. What a debt we owe to our 

* friénds of the left centre, the Byooklyn and the 
Park Street and the Summer Street ministers ; 
good, wholesome, sound - bodied, sane-minded, 
cheerful-spirited men, who have taken the place 
of those wailing poitrinaires with the bandanna 
handkerchiefs round their meagre throats and a 
funeral service in their forlorn physiognomies ! 
Imight have been a minister myself, for aught 
I know, if this clergyman had not looked and 
talked so like an undertaker. 

All this belongs to one of the side-shows, to 
which I promised those who would take tickets 
to the main exhibition should have entrance 
gratis. If I were writing a poem you would ex- 
pect, as a matter of course, that there would be 
a digression now and then. 

To come back to the old house and its former 
tenant, the Professor of Hebrew and other Ori- 
ental languages. Fifteen years he lived with 
his family under its roof. I never found the 
slightest trace of him until a few years ago, 
when JI cleaned and brightened with pious hands 
the brass lock of “the study,” which had for 
many years been covered with a thick coat of 
paint. On that I found scratched, as with a 
nail or fork, the following inscription : — 


E PE 


+-- 
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Only that and nothing more, but the story told 
itself. Master Edward Pearson, then about as 
high as the lock, was disposed to immortalize 
himself in monumental brass, and had got so far 
towards it, when a sudden interruption, probably 
a smart box on the ear, cheated him of his fame, 
except so far as this poor record may rescue it. 
Dead long ago. I remember him weil, a grown 
man, as a visitor at a later period; and, for 
some reason, I recall him in the attitude of the 
Colossus of Rhodes, standing full before a gen- 
erous wood-fire, not facing it, but quite the con- 
trary, a perfect picture of the content afforded 
by a blazing hearth contemplated from that 
point of view, and, as the heat stole through his 
person and kindled his emphatic features, seem- 
ing to me a pattern of manly beauty. What a 
statue gallery of posturing friends we all have 
in our memory! The old Professor himself 
sometimes visited the house after it had changed 
hands. Of course, my recollections are not to 
be wholly trusted, but I always think I see his 
likeness in a profile face to be found among the 
illustrations of Rees’s Cyclopedia. (See Plates, 
Vol. IV., Plate 2, Painting, Diversities of the 
Human Face, Fig. 4.) 

And now let us return to our chief picture. 
In the days of my earliest remembrance, a row 
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of tall Lombardy poplars mounted guard on the 
wéstern side of the old mansionga Whether, like 
the cypress, these trees suggest the idea of the 
funeral torch or the monumental spire, whether 
their tremulous leaves make us afraid by sym- 
pathy with their nervous thrills, whether the 
faint balsamie smell of their leaves and their 
closely swathed limbs have in them vague hints 
of dead Pharaohs stiffened in their cerements, I 
will not guess ; but they always seemed to me 
to give an air of sepulehral sadness to the house 
before which they stood sentries. Not so with 
the row of elms which you may see leading up 
towards the western entrance. I think the pa- 
triarch of them all went over in the great gale 
of 1815; I know I used to shake the youngest 
of them with my hands, stout as it is now, with 
a trunk that would defy the bully of Crotona, or 
the strong man whose liaison with the Lady De- 
lilah proved so disastrous. : 

The College plain would be nothing without 
its elms. As the long hair of a woman is a 
glory to her, so are these green tresses that bank 
themselves against the sky in thick clustered 
masses the ornament and the pride of the classie 
green. You know the “ Washington elm,” or if 
you do not, you had better rekindle your patri- 
otism by reading the inscription, which tells you 
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that under its shadow the great leader first drew 
his sword at the head of an American army. In 
a line with that you may see two others: the 
coral fan, as I always called it from its resem- 
blance in form to that beautiful marine growth, 
and a third a little farther along. I have heard 
it said that all three were planted at the same 
time, and thatthe difference of their growth is 
due to the slope of the ground, —the Washing- 
ton elm being lower than either of the others. 
There is a row of elms just in front of the old . 
house on the south. When I was a child the 
one at the southwest corner was struck by light- 
ning, and one of its limbs and a long ribbon of 
bark tornaway. The tree never fully recovered 
its symmetry and vigor, and forty years and 
more afterwards a second thunderbolt crashed 
upon it and set its heart on fire, like those of 
the lost souls in the Hall of Eblis. Heaven had 
twice blasted it, and the axe finished what the 
lightning had begun. 

The soil of the University town is divided 
into patches of sandy and of clayey ground. 
The Common and the College green, near which 
the old house stands, are on one of the sandy 
patches. Four curses are the local inheritance : 
droughts, dust, mud, and canker-worms. I can- 
not but think that all the characters of a region 
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help to modify the children born in it. I am 
fond of making apologies for hyman nature, and 
I think I could find an excuse for myself if 1, 
too, were dry and barren and muddy-witted and 
“ cantankerous,” — disposed to get my back up, 
like those other natives of the soil. 

I know this, that the way Mother Earth 
treats a boy shapes out a kind of natural the- 
ology for him. I fell into Manichean ways of 
thinking from the teaching of my garden expe- 
riences. Like other boys inthe country, I had 
my patch of ground, to which, in the spring- 
time, I intrusted the seeds furnished me, with a 
confident trust in their resurrection and glorifi- 
cation in the better world of summer. Bui I 
soon found that my lines had fallen in a place 
where a vegetable growth had to run the gaunt- 
let of as many foes and trials as a Christian pil- 
grim. Flowers would not blow ; daffodils per- 
ished like criminals in their condemned caps, 
without their petals ever seeing daylight ; roses 
were disfigured with monstrous protrusions 
through their very centres, —something that 
looked like a second bud pushing through the 
middle of the corolla ; lettuces and cabbages 
would not head ; radishes knotted themselvee 
until they looked like centenarians’ fingers ; and 
on every stem, on every leaf, and both sides of 
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it, and at the root of everything that grew, was 
a professional specialist in the shape of grub, - 
caterpillar, aphis, or other expert, whose busi- 
ness it was to devour that particular part, and 
help murder the whole attempt at vegetation. 
Such experiences must influence a child born to 
them. A sandy soil, where nothing flourishes 
but weeds and evil beasts of small dimensions, 
must breed different qualities in its human off- 
spring from one of those fat and fertile spots 
which the wit‘whom I have once before quoted 
described so happily that, if I quoted the pas- 
sage, its brillianey would spoil one of my pages, 
asa diamond breastpin sometimes kills the social 
effect of the wearer, who might have passed for 
a gentleman without it. Your arid patch of 
earth should seem to be the natural birthplace 
of the leaner virtues and the feebler vices, — of 
temperance and the domestic proprieties on the 
one hand, with a tendency to light weights in 
groceries and provisions, and to clandestine ab- 
straction from the person on the other, as op- 
posed to the free hospitality, the broadly 
planned burglaries, and the largely conceived 
homicides of our rich Western alluvial regions. 
Yet Nature is never wholly unkind. Econom- 
ical as she was in my unparadised Eden, hard 
as it was to make some of my floral houris un- 
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veil, still the damask roses sweetened the June 
breezes, the bladed and plumed flower-de-luces 
unfolded their close-wrapped cones, and lark- 
spurs and lupins, lady’s delights, — plebeian 
manifestations of the pansy, — self-sowing mari- 
golds, hollyhocks, the forest flowers of two sea- 
sons, and the perennial lilacs and syringas, — 
all whispered to the winds blowing over them 
that some caressing presence was around me. 
Beyond the garden was “ the field,” a vast do- 
main of four acres or thereabout, by the meas- 
urement of after years, bordered to the north 
by a fathomless chasm, — the ditch the base-ball 
players of the present era jump over ; on the 
east by unexplored territory ; on the south by a 
barren enclosure, where the red sorrel pro- 
claimed liberty and equality under its drapeau 
rouge, and succeeded in establishing a vegetable 
commune where all were alike, poor, mean, sour, 
and uninteresting ; and on the west by the Com- 
mon, not then disgraced by jealous enclosures, 
which make it look like a cattle-market. Be- 
yond, as I looked round, were the Colleges, the 
meeting-house, the little square market-house, 
long vanished ; the burial-ground where the 
dead Presidents stretched their weary bones 
under epitaphs stretched out at as full length 
as their subjects ; the pretty church where the 
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gouty Tories used to kneel on their hassocks ; 
the district school-house, and hard by it Ma’am 
Hancock’s cottage, never so called in those days, 
but rather “tenfooter” ; then houses scattered 
near and far, open spaces, the shadowy elms, 
round hilltops in the distance, and over all the 
great bowl of the sky. Mind you, this was the 
WORLD, as I first knew it ; terra veteribus cog- 
nita, as Mr. Arrowsmith would have called it, if /\ 
he had mapped the universe of my infancy. 4 

But I am forgetting the old house again in ‘ 
the landscape. The worst of a modern stylish 
mansion is, that it has no place for ghosts. I 
watched one building not long since. It had no 
proper garret, to begin with, only a sealed in- 
terval between the roof and attics, where a spirit 
could not be accommodated, unless it were flat- 
tened out like Ravel, Brother, after the mill- 
stone had fallen on him. There was not a nook 
or a corner in the whole house fit to lodge any 
respectable ghost, for every part was as open to 
observation as a literary man’s character and 
condition, his figure and estate, his coat and his 
countenance, are to his (or her) Bohemian Maj- 
esty on a tour of inspection through his (or her) 
subjects’ keyholes. 

Now the old house had wainscots, behind 
which the mice were always scampering and 
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squeaking and rattling down the plaster, and 
enacting family scenes and parlor theatricals. 
It had a cellar where the cold slug clung to the 
walls, and the misanthropic moe witharew 
from the garish’ day ; where the green mould 
loved to grow, and the long white potato-shoots 
went feeling along the floor, if haply they 
‘might find the daylight ; it had great brick pil- 
lars, always in a cold sweat with holding up the 
burden they had been aching under day and 
night for a century and more ; it had sepulchral 
arches closed by rough doozs that hung on 
hinges rotten with rust, behind which. doors, if 
there was not a heap of bones connected with 
a mysterious disappearance of long ago, there 
well might have been, for it was just the place 
to look for them. It had a garret, very nearly 
such a one as it seems to me one of us has de- 
seribed in one of his books ; but let us look at 
this one as I can reproduce it from memory. 
Tt has a flooring of laths with ridges of mortar 
squeezed up between them, which if you tread 
on you vill go to—the Lord have mercy on 
you! where will you go to? —the same being 
crossed by narrow bridges of boards, on which 
you may put your feet, but with fear and trem- 
bling. Above you and around you are beams 
and joists, on some of which you may see, when 
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the light is let in, the marks of the conchoidal 
clippings of the broadaxe, showing the rude. way 
in which the timber was shaped as it came, full 
of sap, from the neighboring forest. It is a 
realm of darkness and thick dust, and shroud- 
like cobwebs and dead things they wrap in their 
gray folds. For a garret is like a sea-shore, 
where wrecks are thrown up and slowly go to 
pieces. There is the cradle which the old man 
you just remember was rocked in; there is the 
ruin of the bedstead he died on; that ugly 
slanting contrivance used to be put under his 
pillow in the days when his breath came hard ; 
there is his old chair with both arms gone, sym- 
bol of the desolate time when he had nothing 
earthly left to lean on; there is the large 
wooden reel which the blear-eyed old deacon 
sent the minister’s lady, who thanked him gra- 
ciously, and twirled it smilingly, and in fitting 
season bowed it out decently to the limbo of 
troublesome conveniences. And there are old 
leather portmanteaus, like stranded porpoises, 
their mouths gaping in gaunt hunger for the 
food with which they used to be gorged to bulg- 
ing repletion ; and old brass andirons, waiting 
until time shall revenge them on their paltry 
substitutes, and they shall have their own again, 
and bring with them the fore-stick and the back- 
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log of ancient days ; and the empty churn, with 
its idle dasher, which the Nancys and Phebes, 
who have left their comfortablé places to the 
Bridgets and Norahs, used to handle to good 
purpose ; and the brown, shaky old spinning- 
wheel, which was running, it may be, in the days 
when they were hanging the Salem witches. 

Under the dark and haunted garret were attic 
chambers which themselves had histories. On 
a pane in the northeastern chamber may be read 
these names : “John Tracy,” “ Robert Roberts,” 
“Thomas Prince”; “ Stultus” another hand had 
added. When I found these names a few years 
ago (wrong side up, for the window had been 
reversed), I looked at once in the Triennial to 
find them, for the epithet showed that they were 
probably students. I found them all under the 
years 1771 and 1773. Does it please their thin 
ghosts thus to be dragged to the light of day ? 
Has “ Stultus” forgiven the indignity of being 
thus characterized ? 

The southeast chamber was the Library Hos- 
pital. Every scholar should have a book in- 
firmary attached to his library. There should 
find a peaceable refuge the many books, inva- 
lids from their birth, which are sent “ with the 
best regards of the Author”; the respected, 
but unpresentable cripples which have lost a 
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cover ; the odd volumes of honored sets which 
go mourning all their days for their lost 
brother ; the school-books which have been so 
often the subjects of assault and battery, that 
they look as if the police court must know them 
by heart; these and still more the pictured 
story - books, beginning with Mother Goose 
(which a dear old friend of mine has just been 
amusing his philosophic leisure with turning 
most ingeniously and happily into the tongues 
of Virgil and Homer), will be precious memen- 
tos by and by, when children and grandchildren 
come along. What would I-not give for that 
dear little paper-bound quarto, in large and 
most legible type, on certain pages of which the 
tender hand that was the shield of my infancy 
had crossed out with deep black. marks some- 
thing awful, probably about Bears, such as 
once tare two-and-forty of us little folks for 
making taces, and the very name of which 
made us hide our heads under the bedclothes. 

I made strange acquaintances in that book 
infirmary up in the southwest attic. The “ Ne- 
gro Plot” at New York helped to implant a 
feeling in me which it took Mr. Garrison a good 
many years to root out. “Thinks I to Myself,” 
an old novel, which has been attributed to a fa- 
mous statesman, introduced me to a world of 
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fiction which was not represented on the shelves 
of the library proper, unless perkiaps by Celebs 
in Search of a Wife, or allegories of the bitter 
tonic class, as the young doctor that sits on the 
other side of the table would probably call 
them. I always, from an early age, had a keen 
eye for a story with a moral sticking out of it, 
and gave it a wide berth, though in my later 
years I have myself written a couple of “ medi- 
cated novels,” as one of my dearest and pleas- 
antest old friends wickedly called them, when 
somebody asked her if she had read the last of 
my printed performances. I forgave the satire 
for the charming esprit of the epithet. Besides 
the works I have mentioned, there was an old, 
old Latin alchemy book, with the manuscript 
annotations of some ancient Rosicrucian, in the 
pages of which I had a vague notion that I 
might find the mighty secret of the Lapis Phi- 
losophorum, otherwise called Chaos, the Dragon, 
the Green Lion, the Quinta Essentia, the Soap 
of Sages, the Vinegar of Philosophers, the Dew 
of Heavenly Grace, the Egg, the Old Man, the 
Sun, the Moon, and by all manner of odd alias- 
es, as Lam assured by the plethoric little book 
before me, in parchment covers browned like a 
meersechaum with the smoke of furnaces and the 
thumbing of dead gold-seekers, and the finger: 
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ing of bony-handed book-misers, and the long 
intervals of dusty slumber on the shelves of the 
bouquimiste ; for next year it will be three cen- 
turies old, and it had already seen nine genera- 
tions of men when I caught its eye (Alchemice 
Doctrina) and recognized it at pistol-shot dis- 
tance as a prize, among the breviaries and Heures 
and trumpery volumes of the old open-air dealer 
who exposed his treasures under the shadow of 
St. Sulpice. I have never lost my taste for al- 
chemy since I first got hold of the Palladium 
Spagyricum of Peter John Faber, and sought 
—in vain, it is true —through its pages for 
a clear, intelligible, and practical statement of 
how I could turn my lead sinkers and the 
weights of the tall kitchen clock into good yel- 
low gold, specific gravity 19.2, and exchange- 
able for whatever I then wanted, and for many 
more things than I was then aware of. One of 
the greatest pleasures of childhood is found in 
the mysteries which it hides from the scepticism 
of the elders, and works up into small mytholo- 
gies of its own. I have seen all this played over 
again in adult life, —the same delightful bewil- 
derment of semi-emotional belief in listening to 
the gaseous promises of this or that fantastic 
system, that I found in the pleasing mirages 
conjured up for me by the ragged old volume I 
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used to pore over in the southeast attic-cham- 
ber. 

The rooms of the second story, the chambers 
of birth and death, are sacred to silent mem- 
ories. 

Let us go down to the ground-floor. I should 
have begun with this, but that the historical rem- 
iniscences of the old house have been recently 
told in a most interesting memoir by a distin- 
guished student of our local history. I retain 
my doubts about those “dents” on the floor of 
the right-hand room, “ the study ” of successive 
occupants, said to have been made by butts of 
the Continental militia’s firelocks, but this was 
the cause the story told me in childhood laid 
them to. That military consultations were held 
in that room when the house was General 
Ward’s headquarters, that the Provincial gen- 
erals and colonels and other men of war there 
planned the movement which ended in the for- 
tifying of Bunker’s Hill, that Warren slept in 
the house the night before the battle, that Pres- 
ident Langdon went forth from the western 
door and prayed for God’s blessing on the men 
just setting forth on their bloody expedition, — 
all these things have been told, and perhaps 
none of them need be doubted. 

But now for fifty years and more that room 
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has been a meeting-ground for the platoons and 
companies which range themselves at the schol, 
ar’s word of command. Pleasant it is to think 
that the retreating host of books is to give 
place to a still larger army of volumes, which 
have seen service under the eye of a great com- 
mander. For here the noble collection of him 
so freshly remembered as our silver - tongued 
orator, our erudite scholar, our honored Col- 
lege President, our accomplished statesman, our 
courtly ambassador, are to be reverently gath- 
ered by the heir of his name, himself not un- 
worthy to be surrounded by that august as- 
sembly of the wise of all ages and of various 
lands and languages. 

Could such a many-chambered edifice have 
stood a century and a half and not have had its 
passages of romance to bequeath their lingering 
legends to the after-time? There are other 
names on some of the small window- panes, 
which must have had young flesh - and - blood 
owners, and there is one of early date which 
elderly persons have whispered was borne by a 
fair woman, whose graces made the house beau- 
tiful in the eyes of the youth of that time. 
One especially — you will find the name of 
Fortescue Vernon, of the class of 1780, in the 
Triennial Catalogue — was a favored visitor to 
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the old mansion; but he went over seas, I 
think they told me, and died still young, and 
the name of the maiden which is scratched on 
the window-pane was never changed. I am 
telling the story’ honestly, as I remember it, but 
I may have colored it unconsciously, and the 
legendary pane may be broken before this for 
aught I know. At least, I have named no 
names except the beautiful one of the supposed 
hero of the romantic story. 

It was a great happiness to have been born 
in an old house haunted by such recollections, 
with harmless ghosts walking its corridors, with 
fields of waving grass and trees and singing 
birds, and that vast territory of four or five 
acres around it to give a child the sense that he 
was born toa noble principality. It has been 
a great pleasure to retain a certain hold upon 
it for many years ; and since in the natural 
course of things it must at length pass into 
other hands, it is a gratification to see the old 
place making itself tidy for a new tenant, like 
some venerable dame who is getting ready to 
entertain a neighbor of conditicn. Not long 
since a new cap of shingles adorned this ancient 
mother among the village — now city — man- 
sions. She has dressed herself in brighter col. 
ors than she has hitherto worn, so they tell me, 
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within the last few days. She+has modernized 
her aspects in several ways; she has rubbed 
bright the glasses through which she looks at 
the Common and the Colleges; and as the 
sunsets shine upon her through the flickering 
leaves or the wiry spray of the elms I remem- 
ber from my childhood, they will glorify her 
into the aspect she wore when President Hol- 
yoke, father of our long since dead centenarian, 
looked upon her in her youthful comeliness. 

The quiet corner formed by this and the 
neighboring residences has changed less than 
any place I can remember. Our kindly, polite, 
shrewd, and humorous old neighbor, who in 
former days has served the town as constable 
and auctioneer, and who bids fair to become the 
oldest inhabitant of the city, was there when I 
was born, and is living there to-day. By and 
by the stony foot of the great University will 
plant itself on this territory, and the private 
recollections which clung so tenaciously and 
fondly to the place and its habitations will have 
died with those who cherished them. 

Shall they ever live again in the memory of 
those who loved them here below? What is 
this life without the poor accidents which made 
it our own, and by which we identify ourselves ? 
Ah me! I might like to be a winged chorister, 
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but still it seems to me I should hardly be 
quite happy if I could not recall at will the Old 
House with the Long Entry, and the White 
Chamber (where I wrote the first verses that 

2 made me known, with a pencil, stans pede in 
uno, pretty nearly), and the Little Parlor, and 
the Study, and the old books in uniforms as 
varied as those of the Ancient and Honorable 
Artillery Company used to be, if my memory 
serves ine right, and the front yard with the 
stars of Bethlehem growing, flowerless, among 
the grass, and the dear faces to be seen no 
more there or anywhere on this earthly place 
of farewells. 

I have told my story. I do not know what 
special gifts have been granted or denied me ; 
but this I know, that I am like so many others 
of my fellow - creatures, that when I smile, I 
feel as if they must ; when I ery, I think their 
eyes fill; and it always seems to me that when 
I am most truly myself I come nearest to them 
and am surest of being listened to by the broth- 
ers and sisters of the larger family into which 
I was born so long ago. Ihave often feared 
they might be tired of me and what I tell them. 
But then, perhaps, would come a letter from 
some quiet body in sume out-of-the-way place, 
which showed me that I had said something 
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which another had often felt but never said, or 
told the secret of another’s heart in unburden- 
ing my own. Such evidences that one is in 
the highway of human experience and feeling 
lighten the footsteps wonderfully. So it is that 
one is encouraged to go on writing as long as 
the world has anything that interests him, for 
he never knows how many of his fellow-beings 
he may please or profit, and in how many 
places his name will be spoken as that of a 
friend. 

In the mood suggested by my story I have 
ventured on the poem that follows. Most peo- 
ple love this world more than they are willing 
to confess, and it is hard to conceive ourselves 
weaned from it so as to feel no emotion at the 
thought of its most sacred recollections — even 
after a sojourn of years, as we should count the 
lapse of earthly time—in the realm where, 
sooner or later, all tears shall be wiped away. 
I hope, therefore, the title of my lines will not 
frighten those who are little accustomed to think 
of men and women as human beings in any state 
but the present. 


At my left hand sits as singular-looking a 
human being as I remember seeing outside of a 
regular museum or tent-show. His black coat 
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shines as if it had been polished ; and it has been 
polished on the wearer’s back, po doubt, for the 
arms and other points of maximum attrition are 
particularly smooth and bright. Round shoul- 
ders, — stooping over some minute labor, I sup-~ 
pose. Very slender limbs, with bends like a 
grasshopper’s ; sits a great deal, I presume ; 
looks as if he might straighten them out all of a 
sudden, and jump instead of walking. Wears 
goggles very commonly ; says it rests his eyes, 
which he strains in looking at very small objects. 
Voice has a dry creak, as if made by some smal\ 
piece of mechanism that wanted oiling. I don’t 
think he is a botanist, for he does not smell of 
dried herbs, but carries a camphorated atmos- 
phere about with him, as if to keep the moths 
from attacking him. I must find out what is 
his particular interest. One ought to know 
something about his immediate neighbors at the 
table. This is what I said to myself, before 
opening a conversation with him. Everybody 
in our ward of the city was in a great stir about 
a certain election, and I thought I might as 
well begin with that as anything. 

— How do you think the vote is likely to go 
- to-morrow ?—I said. 

—It isn’t to-morrow, —he answered, — it’s 
next month. 
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— Next month ! — said I.-- Why, what elec- 
tion do you mean ? 

—I mean the election to the Presidency of 
the Entomological Society, sir, — he creaked, 
with an air of surprise, as if nobody could by 
any possibility have been thinking of any other. 
Great competition, sir, between the dipterists 
and the lepidopterists as to which shall get in 
their candidate. Several close ballotings al- 
ready ; adjourned for a fortnight. Poor con- 
cerns both of em. Wait till our turn comes. 

—-I suppose you are an entomologist ? — I 
said with a note of interrogation. 

— Not quite so ambitious as that, sir. I 
should like to put my eyes on the individual en- 
titled to that name! A society may call itself 
an Entomological Society, but the man who ar- 
rogates such a broad title as that to himself, in 
the present state of science, is a pretender, sir, 
a dilettante, animpostor! Noman can be truly 
called an entomologist, sir; the subject is too 
vast for any single human intelligence to grasp. 

— May I venture to ask,—TI said, a little 
awed by his statement and manner, — what is 
your special province of study ? 

I am often spoken of as a Coleopterist, — he - 
said, — but I have no right to so comprehensive 
aname. The genus Scarabeus is what I have 
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chiefly confined myself to, and ought to have 
studied exclusively. The beetles proper are 
quite enough for the labor of one man’s life. 
Call me a Searabeeist if you will ; if I can prove 
myself worthy of that name, my highest ambi- 
tion will be more than satisfied. 

I think, by way of compromise and conven~ 
ience, I shall call him the Searabee. He has 
come to look wonderfully like those creatures, — 
the beetles, 1 mean, — by being so much among 
them. His room is hung round with cases of 
them, each impaled on a pin driven through 
him, something as they used to bury suicides. 
These cases take the place for him of pictures 
and all other ornaments. That Boy steals into 
his room sometimes, and stares at-them with 
great admiration, and has himself undertaken to 
form a rival cabinet, chiefly consisting of flies, 
so far, arranged in ranks superintended by an 
occasional spider. 

The old Master, who is a bachelor, has a — 
kindly feeling for this little monkey, and those 
of his kind. 

—1 like children, —he said to me one day at 
table, —I like ’em, and I respect ’em. Pretty 
much all the honest truth-telling there is in the 
world is done by them. Do you know they play 
the part in the household which the king’s jester, 
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who very often had a mighty long head under 
his cap and bells, used to play for a monarch ? 
There’s no radical club like a nest of little folks 
in a nursery. Did you ever watch a baby’s 
fingers? I have, often enough, though I never 
knew what it was to own one.—The Master 
paused half a minute or so, — sighed, — perhaps 
at thinking what he had missed in life, — looked 
up at me a little vacantly. I saw what was 
the matter ; he had lost the thread of his talk. 

— Baby’s fingers, —I intercalated. 

—Yes, yes; did you ever see how they will 
poke those wonderful little fingers of theirs into 
every fold and erack and crevice they can get 
at? That is their first education, feeling their 
way into the solid facts of the material world. 
When they begin to talk it is the same thing 
over again in another shape. If there is a 
crack or a flaw in your answer to their con- 
founded shoulder - hitting questions, they will 
poke and poke until they have got it gaping 
just as the baby’s fingers have made a rent out 
of that atom of a hole in his pinafore that your 
old eyes never took notice of. Then they make 
such fools of us by copying on a small scale 
what we do in the grand manner. I wonder 
if it ever occurs to our dried-up neighbor there 
to ask himself whether That Boy’s collection 
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of flies isn’t about as significant in the Order 
of Things as his own Mime of Beetles ? 

—lI oould n’t help thinking that perhaps That 
Boy’s questions about the simpler mysteries of 
life might have a good deal of the same kind of 
significance as the Master’s inquiries into the 
Order of Things. 


Il. 


THE old Master was talking about a concert 
he had been to hear. 

—I don’t like your chopped music any way. 
That woman —she had more sense in her little 
finger than forty medical societies — Florence 
Nightingale — says that the music you pour out 
is good for sick folks, and the music you pound 
out isn’t. Not that exactly, but something like 
it. I have been to hear some music-pounding. 
It was a young woman, with as many white 
muslin flounces round her as the planet Saturn 
has rings, that did it. She gave the music- 
stool a twirl or two and fluffed down on to it 
like a whirl of soap-suds in a hand-basin. Then 
she pushed up her cuffs as if she was going to 
fight for the champion’s belt. Then she worked 
her wrists and her hands, to limber ’em, I sup- 
pose, and spread out her fingers till they 
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looked as though they would pretty much cover 
the key-board, from the growling end to the lit- 
tle squeaky one. Then those two hands of hers 
made a jump at the keys as if they were a 
couple of tigers coming down on a flock of black 
and white sheep, and the piano gave a great 
howl as if its tail had been trod on. Dead stop, 
—so still you could hear your hair growing. 
Then another jump, and another howl, as if the 
piano had two tails and you had trod on both of 
’em at once, and then a grand clatter and scram- 
ble and string of jumps, up and down, back and 
forward, one hand over the other, like a stam- 
pede of rats and mice more than like anything 
I call music. I like to hear a woman sing, and 
I like to hear a fiddle sing, but these noises 
they hammer out of their wood and ivory anvils 
— don’t talk to me, I know the difference be- 
tween a bullfrog and a weodthrush and — _ 
Pop! went a small piece of artillery such as 
is made of a stick of elder and carries a pellet 
of very moderate consistency. That Boy was in 
his seat and looking demure enough, but there 
could be no question that he was the artillery- 
man who had discharged the missile. The aim 
was not a bad one, for it took the Master full in 
the forehead, and had the effect of checking the 
flow of his eloquence. How the little monkey 
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“had learned to time his interruptions I do not 
know, but I have observed more than once be- 
fore this, that the popgun would go off just at 
the moment when some one of the company was 
getting too energetic or prolix. The boy is n't - 
old enough to judge for himself when to inter- 
vene to change the order of conversation ; no, 
of course he is n’t. Somebody must give him a 
hint. Somebody.— Who is it? I suspect Dr. 
B. Franklin. He looks too knowing. There is 
certainly a trick somewhere. Why, a day or 
two ago I was myself discoursing, with consid- 
erable effect, as I thought, on some of the new 
aspects of humanity, when I was struck full 

- on the cheek by one of those little pellets, and 

there was such a confounded laugh that I had 
to wind up and leave off with a preposition in- 

stead of a good mouthful of polysyllables. I 

have watched our young Doctor, however, and 

have been entirely unable to detect any signs of 
communication between him and this audacious 
child, who is like to become a power among us, 
for that popgun is fatal to any talker who is hit 
by its pellet. I have suspected a foot under the 
table as the prompter, but I have been unable 
to detect the slightest movement or look, as if 
he were making one, on the part of Dr. Benja- 
min Franklin.. I cannot help thinking of the 
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flappers in Swift’s Laputa, only they gave one a 
hint when to speak and another a hint to listen, 
whereas the popgun says unmistakably, “Shut 
ape 

I confess to a little shakiness when I knocked 
at Dr. Benjamin’s office door. “Come in!” ex- 
claimed Dr. B. F. in tones that sounded ominous 
and sepulchral. And I went in. 

I don’t believe the chambers of the Inquisi- 
tion ever presented a more alarming array of 
implements for extracting a confession, than our 
young Doctor’s office did of instruments to make 
nature tell what was the matter with a poor 
body. 

There were Ophthalmoscopes and Rhino- 
scopes and Otoscopes and Laryngoscopes and 
Stethoscopes ; and Thermometers and Spirom- 
eters and Dynamometers and Spygmometers 
and Pleximeters ; and Probes and Probangs and 
all sorts of frightful inquisitive exploring con- 
trivances ; and scales to weigh you in, and tests 
and balances and pumps and electro-magnets and 
magneto-electrie machines ; in short, apparatus 
for doing everything but turn you inside out. 

Dr. Benjamin set me down before his one 
window and began looking at me with such a su- 
perhuman air of sagacity, that [ felt like one of 
those open-breasted clocks which make no secret 
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-of their inside arrangements, and almost thought: 
he could see through meas one sees through a 
shrimp or a jelly-fish. First ‘he looked at the 
place inculpated, which had a sort of greenish- 
brown color, with his naked eyes, with much 
corrugation of forehead and fearful concentra- 
tion of attention ; then through a pocket-glass 
which he earried. Then he drew back a space, 
for a perspective view. Then he made me put 
out my tongue and laid a slip of blue paper on 
it, which turned red and scared me a little. 
Next he took my wrist ; but instead of counting 
my pulse in the old-fashioned way, he fastened 
a machine to it that marked all the beats ona 
sheet of paper, — for all the world like a scale 
of the heights of mountains, say from Mount 
Tom up to Chimborazo and then down again, 
and up again, and soon. In the mean time he 
asked me all sorts of questions about myself 
and all my relatives, whether we had been sub- 
ject to this and that malady, until I felt as if we 
must some of us have had more or less of them, 
and could not feel quite sure whether Elephan- 
tiasis and Beriberi and Progressive Locomotor 
Ataxy did not run in the family. 

After all this overhauling of myself and my 
history, he paused and looked puzzled. Some- 
thing was suggested about what he called an 
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-“exploratory puncture.” This I at once de- 
clined, with thanks. Suddenly a thought struck 
him. He looked still more closely at the dis- 
coloration I have spoken of. 

— Looks like —I declare it reminds me of — 
very rare! very curious! It would be strange 
if my first case — of this kind— should be 
one of our boarders ! 

What kind of a case do you éall it ?—I said, 
with a sort of feeling that he could inflict a se- 
vere or a light malady on me, as if he were a 
judge passing sentence. 

— The color reminds me, — said Dr. B. 
Franklin, — of what I have seen in a ease of 
Addison’s Disease, Morbus Addisonii. 

— But my habits are quite regular, — I said ; 
for I remembered that the distinguished essayist 
was too fond of his brandy and water, and I con- 
fess that the thought was not pleasant to me of 
following Dr. Johnson’s advice, with the slight 
variation of giving my days and my nights to 
trying on the favorite maladies of Addison. 

— Temperance people are subject to it !— 
exclaimed Dr. Benjamin, almost exultingly, I 
thought. 

— But I had the impression that the author 
of the Spectator was afflicted with a dropsy, or 
some such inflated malady, to which persons of 
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sedentary and bibacious habits are liable. [A 
literary swell, —I thought to myself, but I did 
not say it. I felt too serious. ]@ 

— The author of the Spectator !—cried out 
Dr. Benjamin, — I mean the celebrated Dr. Ad- 
dison, inventor, I would say discoverer, of the 
wonderful new disease called after him. 

— And what may this valuable invention or 
discovery consist in? — I asked, for J. was curi- 
ous to know the nature of the gift which this 
benefactor of the race had bestowed upon us, 

—A most interesting affection, and rare, too. 
Allow me to look closely at that discoloration 
once more for a moment. Cutis @nea, bronze 
skin, they call it sometimes — extraordinary 
pigmentation — a little more to the light, if you 
please — ah ! now I get the bronze coloring ad- 
mirably, beautifully ! Would you have any ob- 
jection to showing your case to the Societies of 
Medical Improvement and Medical Observa- 
tion ? 

[—My case! O dear!] May I ask if any 
vital organ is commonly involved in this inter- 
esting complaint ? — I said, faintly. 

— Well, sir, —the young Doctor replied, — 
there is an organ which is — sometimes — a lit- 
tle — touched, I may say ; a very curious and — 
ingenious little organ or pair of organs. Did 
you ever hear of the Capsule Suprarenales ? 


ay 
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— No, — said I, —is it a mortal complaint ? 
—I ought to have known better than to ask 
such a question, but I was getting nervous and 
thinking about all sorts of horrid maladies peo- 
ple are liable to, with horrid names to match. 

— It isn’t a complaint, — I mean they are 


' not a complaint, —they are two small organs, 


as I said, inside of you, and nobody knows what 
is the use of them. The most curious thing is 
that when anything is the matter with them you 
turn of the color of bronze. After all, I didn’t 
mean to say I believed it was Morbus Addisonii ; 
I only thought of that when I saw the discolor- 
ation. 

So he gave me a recipe, which I took care to 
put where it could do no hurt to anybody, and [ 
paid him his fee (which he took with the air of 
a man in the receipt of a great income) and aaa 
Good morning. ij 
4 

— What in the name of a thousand diablos ig 
the reason these confounded doctors will men- 
tion their guesses about “a case,” as they call 
it, and all its conceivable possibilities, out loud 
before their patients ? I don’t suppose there is 
anything in all this nonsense about “ Addison’s 
Disease,” but I wish he had n’t spoken of that 
very interesting ailment, and I should feel a 
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little easier if that discoloration would leave 
my forehead. I will ask the Landlady about it, 
—these old women often knowmore than the 
young doctors just come home with long names 
for everything they don’t know how to cure. 
But the name of this complaint sets me thinking. 
Bronzed skin! What an odd idea! Wonder 
if it spreads all over one. That would be pic- 
turesque and pleasant, now, would n’t it? To 
be made a living statue of, — nothing to do but 
strike an attitude. Arm up —so—like the one 
in the Garden. John of Bologna’s Mereury — 
thus — on one foot. Needy knife-grinder in the 
Tribune at Florence. No, not “needy,” come 
to think of it. Marcus Aurelius on horseback. 
Query. Are horses subject to the Morbus Ad- 
disoniti? Advertise fora bronzed living horse — 
Lyceum invitations and engagements — bronze 
versus brass. — What’s the use in being fright- 
ened? Bet it was a bump. Pretty certain I 
bumped my forehead against something. Never 
heard of a bronzed man before. Have seen 
white men, black men, red men, yellow men, two 
or three blue men, stained with doctor’s stuff; 
some green ones, — from the country; but 
never a bronzed man. Poh, poh! Sure it was 
s bump. Ask Landlady to look at it. 

— Landlady did look at it. Said it was a 
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bamp, and no mistake. Recommended a piece 
ot brown paper dipped in vinegar. Made the 
house smell as if it was in quarantine for the 
plague from Smyrna, but discoloration soon 
disappeared, — so I did not become a bronzed 
man after all, — hope I never shall while I am 
alive. Should n’t mind being done in bronze 
after I was dead. On second thoughts not so 
clear about it, remembering how some of them 
look that we have got stuck up in public ; think 
J had rather go down to posterity in an Ethio-- 
pian Minstrel portrait, like our friend’s the 
other day. 

{1 find myself somewhat singularly placed at 
our table between a minute philosopher who 
has concentrated all his faculties on a single 
supject, and my friend who finds the present 
universe too restricted for his intelligence. I 
would not give much to hear what the Scarabee 
says about the old Master, for he does not pre- 
tend to form a judgment of anything but bee- 
tles, but I should like to hear what the Master 
has to say about the Scarabee. I waited after 
breakfast until he had gone, and then asked the 
Master what he could make of our dried-up 
friend. 

— Well, he said, I am hospitable enough in 
my feelings to him and all his tribe. These 
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specialists are the coral-insects that build upa 
reef. By and by it will be an island, and for 
aught we know may grow into aécontinent.. But 
I don’t want to be a coral-insect myself. I had 
rather be a voyager that visits all the reefs and 
islands the creatures build, and sails over the 
seas where they have as yet built up nothing. 
Tam a little afraid that science is breeding us 
down too fast into coral-insects. A man like 
Newton or Leibnitz or Haller used to paint a 
picture of outward or inward nature with a free 
hand, and stand back and look at it as a whole 
and feel like an archangel ; but nowadays you 
have a Society, and they come together and 
make a great mosaic, zach man bringing his 
little bit and sticking it in its place, but so 
taken up with his petty fragment that he never 
thinks of looking at the picture the little bits 
make when they are put together. You can’t 
get any talk out of these specialists away from 
their own subjects, any more than you can get 
help from a policeman outside of his own beat. 

— Yes, —said I,—but why should n’t we 
always set a man talking about the thing he 
knows best ? * 

—No doubt, no doubt, if you meet him 
once ? but what are you going to do with him 
if you meet him every day? I travel with a 
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man and we want to make change very often 
in paying bills. But every time I ask him to 
change a pistareen, or give me two fo’pencehap- 
pennies for a ninepence, or help me to make 
out two and thrippence (mark the old Master’s 
archaisms about the currency), what does the 
fellow do but put his hand in his pocket and 
pull out an old Roman coin; I have no change, 
says he, but this assarion of Diocletian. Mighty 
deal of good that ll do me ! 

—It isn’t quite so handy as a few specimens 
of the modern currency would be, but you can 
pump him on numismatics. 

—To be sure, to be sure. I’ve pumped a 
thousand men of all they could teach me, or at 
least all I could learn from ’em ; and if it comes 
to that, I never saw the man that could n’t teach 
me something. I can get along with everybody 
in bis place, though I think the place of some 
of my friends is over there among the feeble- 
minded pupils, and I don’t believe there ’s one 
of them I couldn’t go to school to for half an 
hour and be the wiser for it. But people you 
talk with every day have got to have feeders 
for their minds, as much as the stream that 
turns a mill-wheel has. It isn’t one little rill 
that’s going to keep the float-boards turning 
round. Take a dozen of the brightest men you 
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can find in the brightest city, wherever that 
may be, — perhaps you and I think we know, — 
and let ’em come together onde a month, and 
youll find out in the course of a year or two 
the ones that have feeders from all the hill- 
sides. Your common talkers, that exchange the 
gossip of the day, have no wheel in particular 
to turn, and the wash of the rain as it runs 
down the street is enough for them. 

—Do you mean you can always see the 
sources from which a man fills his mind, — his 
feeders, as you call them ? 

—I don’t go quite so far as that, —the Mas- 
ter said. — I’ve seen men whose minds were al- 
ways overflowing, and yet they did n’t read much 
nor go much into the world. Sometimes you’ll 
find a bit of a pond-hole in a pasture, and you ‘Il 
plunge your walking-stick into it and think you 
are going to touch bottom. But you find you 
are mistaken. Some of these little stagnant 
pond-holes are a good deal deeper than you 
think ; you may tie a stone to a bed-cord and 
not get soundings in some of ’em. The country 
boys will tell you they have no bottom, but that 
only means that they are mighty deep ; and se 
a good many stagnant, stupid-seeming people 
are a great deal deeper than the length of your 
intellectual walking-stick, I can tell you. There 
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are hidden springs that keep the little pond- 
holes full when the mountain brooks are all 
dried up. You poets ought to know that. 

—I can’t help thinking you are more tolerant 
towards the specialist than I thought at first, by 
the way you seemed to look at our dried-up 
neighbor and his small pursuits. 

—TI don’t like the word tolerant, — the Master 
said. — As long as the Lord can tolerate me I 
think I can stand my fellow-creatures. Philo- 
sophically, I love ’em all ; empirically, I don’t 
think I am very fond of all of ’em. It depends 
on how you look at aman ora woman. Come 
here, Youngster, will you? —he said to That 
Boy. 

The Boy was trying to catch a blue-bottle to 
add to his collection, and was indisposed to give 
up the chase ; but he presently saw that the 
Master had taken ont a small coin and laid it 
on the table, and felt himself drawn in that di- 
rection. 

Read that, — said the Master. 

U-n-i-ni— United States of America 5 cents. 

The Master turned the coin over. Now read 
that. 

In God is our t-r-u-s-t — trust. 1869. 

—Is that the same piece of money as the 
other one ? 
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— There ain’t any other one, — said the Boy, 
-~there ain’t but one, but it’s got two sides to 
it with different reading. 

—That’s it, that’s it,—said the Master, — 
two sides to everybody, as there are to that piece 
of money. I’ve seen an old woman that would n’t 
fetch five cents if you should put her up for sale 
at public auction ; and yet come to read the 
other side of her, she had a trust in God Al- 
mighty that was like the bow anchor of a three- 
decker. It’s faith in something and enthusiasm 
for something that makes a life worth looking 
at. I don’t think your ant-eating specialist, 
with his sharp nose and pin-head eyes, is the — 
best every-day companion ; but any man who 
knows one thing well is worth listening to for 
once ; and if you are of the large-brained vari- 
ety of the race, and want to fill out your pro- 
gramme of the order of things in a systematic 
and exhaustive way, and get all the half-notes 
and flats and sharps of humanity into your scale, 
you da great deal better shut your front door 
and open your two side ones when you come 
across a fellow that has made a real business of 
doing anything. 

— That Boy stood all this time Sie hard 
at the five-cent piece. 

— Take it, —said the Master, with a pou 
natured smile. 
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— The Boy made a snatch at it and was. off 
for the purpose of investing it. 

—A child naturally snaps at a thing as a dog 
does at his meat, — said the Master.— If you 
think of it, we ’ve all been quadrupeds. A child 
that can only crawl has all the instincts of a 
four-footed beast. It carries things in its mouth 
just as cats and dogs do. I’ve seen the little 
brutes do it over and over again. I suppose a 
good many children would stay quadrupeds all 
their lives, if they didn’t learn the trick of 
walling on their hind legs from seeing all the 
grown people walking in that way. 

— Do you accept Mr. Darwin’s notions about 
the origin of the race ? — said I. 

The Master looked at me with that twinkle in 
his eye which means that he is going to parry a 
question. 

— Better stick to Blair’s Chronology ; that 
settles it. Adam and Eve, created Friday, Oc- 
tober 28th, B. c. 4004. You’ve been in a ship 
for a good while, and here comes Mr. Darwin 
on deck with an armful of sticks. and says, 
“Let’s build a raft, and trust ourselves to that.” 

If your ship springs a leak what would you 
do ? 
He looked me straight in the eyes for about 
half a minute. —If I heard the pumps going, 
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I’d look and see whether they were gaining on 
the leak or not. If they were gaining I’d stay 
where I was. e 

Do you mean that it is hard work to write a 
poem ? —said the old Master.—TI had an idea 
that a poem wrote itself, as it were, very often ; 
that it came by influx, without voluntary effort ; 
indeed, you have spoken of it as an inspiration 
rather than a result of volition. 

— Did you ever see a great ballet-dancer ? — 

LT asked him. 
. —TI have seen Taglioni,— he answered. — 
She used to take her steps rather prettily. I 
have seen the woman that danced the cap-stone 
on to Bunker Hiil Monument, as Orpheus 
moved the rocks by music, —the Elssler wo- 
man, — Fanny Elssler. She would dance you a 
rigadoon or cut a pigeon’s wing for you very re- 
spectably. 

(Confound this old college book-worm, — he 
has seen everything !) 

Well, did these two ladies dance as if it was 
hard work to them ? 

— Why uno, I should say they danced as if 
they liked it and couldn’t help dancing ; they 
looked as if they felt so “corky” and it was 
hard to keep them down. 

— And yet they had been through such work 
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to get their limbs strong and flexible and obedi- 
ent, that a cart-horse lives an easy life com- 
pared to theirs while they were in training. 

— The Master cut in just here —I had sprung 
the trap of a reminiscence. 

— When I was a boy,—he said, — some of 
the mothers in our small town, who meant that 
their children should know what was what as 
well as other people’s children, laid their heads 
together and got a dancing-master to come out 
from the city and give instruction at a few dol- 
lars a quarter to the young folks of condition in 
the village. Some of their husbands were min- 
isters and some were deacons, but the mothers 
knew what they were about, and they did n’t 
see any reason why ministers’ and deacons’ 
wives’ children should n’t have as easy manners 
as the sons and daughters of Belial. So, as I 
tell you, they got a dancing-master to come out 
to our place, —a man of good repute, a most 
respectable man, — madam (to the Landlady), 
you must remember the worthy old citizen, in 
his advanced age, going about the streets, a most 
genflemanly bundle of infirmities, — only he al- 
ways cocked his hat a little too much on one 
side, as they do here and there along the Con- 
necticut River, and sometimes on our city side- 
walks, when they ’ve got a new beaver; they 
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got him, I say, to give us boys and girls lessons 
in dancing and deportment. He was as gray 
and as lively as a squirrel, as I,remember him, 
‘and used to spring up in the sir and “cross 
his feet,” as we called it, three times before he 
came down. Well, at the end of each term 
there was what they called an “ exhibition ball,” 
in which the scholars danced cotillons and coun- 
try-dances ; also something called a “ gavotte,” 
and I think one or more walked a minuet. But 
all this is not what I wanted to say. At this 
exhibition ball he used to bring out a number 
of hoops wreathed with roses, of the perennial 
kind, by the aid of which a number of amaz- 
ingly complicated and startling evolutions were 
exhibited ; and also his two daughters, who fig- 
ured largely in these evolutions, and whose won- 
derful performances to us, who had not seen 
Miss Taglioni or Miss Elssler, were something 
suite wonderful, in fact, surpassing the natural 
possibilities of human beings. Their extraordi- 
‘nary powers were, however, accounted for by 
the following explanation, which was accepted 
in the school as entirely satisfactory. A certain 
little bone in the ankles of each of these young 
girls had been broken intentionally, secundum 
artem, at a very early age, and thus they had 
been fitted to accomplish these surprising feats 
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which threw the achievements of the ciuldren 
who were left in the condition of the natural 
man into ignominious shadow. 

— Thank you, — said I, — you have helped 
out my illustration so as to make it better than 
T expected. Let me begin again. Every poem 
that is worthy of the name, no matter how ea- 
sily it seems to be written, represents a great 
amount of vital force expended at some time or 
other. When you find a beach strewed witn 
the shells and other spoils that belonged once 
to the deep sea, you know the tide has been 
there, and that the winds and waves have 
wrestled over its naked sands. And so, if I 
find a poem stranded in my soul and have noth- 
ing to do but seize it as a wrecker carries oif 
the treasure he finds cast ashore, I know I have 
paid at some time for that poem with some in- 
ward commotion, were it only an excess of en- 
joyment, which has used up just so much of my 
vital capital. But besides all the impressions 
that furnished the stuff of the poem, there has 
been hard work to get the management of that 
wonderful instrument I spoke of, — the great 
organ, language. An artist that works in mar- 
ble or colors has them all to himself and his 
tribe, but the man who moulds his thought in 
verse has to employ the materials vulgarized 
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by everybody’s use, and glorify them by his 
handling. I don’t know that you must break 
any bones in a poet’s mechanism before his 
thought can dance in rhythm, but read your 
Milton and see what training, what patient la- 
bor, it took before he could shape our common 
speech into his majestic harmonies. 

It is rather singular, but the same kind of 
thing has happened to me not very rarely before, 
as I suppose it has to most persons, that just 
when I happened to be thinking about poets and 
their conditions, this very morning, I saw a par- 
agraph or two from a foreign paper which is apt 
to be sharp, if not cynical, relating to the same 
matter. I can’t help it; I want to have my 
talk about it, and if I say the same things that 
writer did, somebody else can have the satisfac- 
tion of saying I stole them all. 

[I thought the person whom I have called 
hypothetically the Man of Letters changed color 
a little and betrayed a certain awkward con- 
sciousness that some of us were looking at him 
or thinking of him ; but I am a little suspicious 
about him and may do him wrong. | 

That poets are treated as privileged persons 
by their admirers and the educated public can 
hardlv be disputed. That they consider them- 
selves so there is no doubt whatever. On the 
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whole, I do not know so easy a way of shirking 
all the civic and social and domestic duties, as 
to settle it in one’s mind that one is a poet. I 
have, therefore, taken great pains to advise 
other persons laboring under the impression that 
they were gifted beings, destined to soar in the 
atmosphere of song above the vulgar realities 
of earth, not to neglect any homely duty under 
the influence of that impression. Whe number 
of these persons is so great that if they were 
suffered to indulge their prejudice against 
every-day duties and labors, it would be a seri- 
ous loss to the productive industry of the coun- 
try. My skirts are clear (so far as other people 
are concerned) of countenancing that form of 
intellectual opium-eating in which rhyme takes 
the place of the narcotic. But what are you 
going to do when you find John Keats an ap- 
prentice to a surgeon or apothecary? Isn’t 
it rather better‘to get another boy to sweep out 
the shop and shake out the powders and stir up 
the mixtures, and leave him undisturbed to write 
his Ode on a Grecian Urn or to a Nightingale ? 
O yes, the critic I have referred to would say, 
if he is John Keats ; but not if he is of a much 
lower grade, even though he be genuine, what 
there is of him. But the trouble is, the sensi- 
tive persons who belong to the lower grades of 
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the poetical hierarchy do not know their own 
poetical limitations, while they do feel a natural 
unmitness and disinclination for many pursuits 
which young persons of the average balance of 
faculties take to pleasantly enough. What is 
forgotten is this, that every real poet, even of 
the humblest grade, is an artist. Now I venture 
to say that any painter or sculptor of real gen- 
ius, though the may do nothing more than paint 
flowers and fruit, or carve cameos, is considered 
a privileged person. It is recognized perfectly 
that to get his best work he must be insured the 
freedom from disturbances which the creative 
power absolutely demands, more absolutely per- 
haps in these slighter artists than in the great 
masters. His nerves must be steady for him to 
finish a rose-leaf or the fold of a nymph’s drap- 
ery in. his best manner ; and they will be un- 
steadied if he has to perform the honest drudg- 
ery which another can do for him quite as well. 
And it is just so with the poet, though he were 
only finishing an epigram ; you must no more 
meddle roughly with him than you would shake 
a bottle of Chambertin and expect the “sunset 
glow” to redden your glass unclouded. On the 
other hand, it may be said that poetry is not 
an article of prime necessity, and potatoes are. 
There is a disposition in many persons just now 
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to deny the poet his benefit of clergy, and to 
hold him no better than other people. Perhaps 
he is not, perhaps he is not so good, half the 
time ; but he is a luxury, and if you want him 
you must pay for him, by not trying to make a 
drudge of him while he is all his lifetime strug- 
gling with the chills and heats of his artistic in- 
termittent fever. 


One other thing the Master said before we 
left the table, after our long talk of that day. 

—I have been tempted sometimes, — said he, 
— to envy the immediate triumphs of the singer. 
He enjoys all that praise can do for him and at 
the very moment of exerting his talent. And 
the singing women! Once in a while, in the 
course of my life, I have found myself in the 
midst of a tulip-bed of full-dressed, handsome 
women in all their glory, and when some one 
among them has shaken her gauzy wings, and 
sat down before the piano, and then, only giving 
the keys a soft touch now and then to support 
her voice, has warbled some sweet, sad melody 
intertwined with the longings or regrets of some 
tender-hearted poet, it has seemed to me that 
so to hush the rustling of the silks and silence 
the babble of the buds, as they call the chicks of 
a new season, and light up the flame of romance 
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in cold hearts, in desolate ones, in old burnt-out 
ones, —like mine, I was going to say, but I 
won't, for it isn’t so, and you may laugh to hear 
me say it isn’t so, if you like, — was perhaps 
better than to be remembered a few hundred 
years by a few perfect stanzas, when your grave- 
stone is standing aslant, and your name is cov- 
ered over with a lichen as big as a militia colo- 
nel’s cockade, and nobody knows or cares enough 
about you to serape it off and set the tipsy old 
slate-stone upright again. 

—I said nothing in reply to this, for I was 
thinking of a sweet singer to whose voice I had 
listened in its first freshness, and which is now 
only an echo in my memory. If any reader 
of the periodical in which these conversations 
are recorded can remember so far back as the 
first year of its publication, he will find among 
the papers contributed by a friend not yet 
wholly forgotten a few verses, lively enough in 
their way, headed “The Boys.” The sweet 
siuger was one of this company of college class- 
mates, the constancy of whose friendship de- 
serves a better tribute than the annual offerings, 
kindly meant as they are, which for many years 
have not heen wanting at their social gatherings, 
The small company counts many noted person- 
ages on its list, as is well known to those who 
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are interested in such local matters, but it is not 
known that every fifth man of the whole num- 
ber now living is more or less of a poet, — using 
that word with a generous breadth of signifi- 
cance. But it should seem that the divine gift 
it implies is more freely dispensed than some 
others; for while there are (or were, for one has 
taken his Last Degree) eight musical quills, 
there was but one pair of lips which could claim 
any special consecration to vocal melody. Not 
that one should undervalue the half-recitative 
of doubtful barytones, or the brilliant escapades 
of slightly unmanageable falsettos, or the con- 
centrated efforts of the proprietors of two or 
three effective notes, who may be observed ly- 
ing in wait for. them, and coming down on them 
with all their might, and the look on their coun- 
tenaneces of “I too am a singer.” But the 
voice that led all, and that all loved to listen 
to, the voice that was at once full, rich, sweet, 
penetrating, expressive, whoce ample overflow 
drowned all the imperfections and made up 
for all the shortcomings of the others, is silent 
henceforth forevermore for all earthly listeners. 

What is your general estimate of doctors, 
lawyers, and ministers ? — said I. 

— Wait a minute, till I have got through 
with your first question, — said the Master. — 
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One thing at a time. You asked me about the 
young doctors, and about our young doctor. 
They come home tres bien chadsscs, as a French- 
man would say, mighty well shod with profes- 
sional knowledge. But when they begin walk-- 
ing round among their poor patients, — they 
don’t commonly start with millionaires, — they 
find that their new shoes of scientific acquire- 
ments have got to be broken in just like a pair 
of boots or brogans.. I don’t know that I have 
put it quite strong enough. Let me try again. 
You ’ve seen those fellows at the cireus that get 
up on horseback so big that you wonder how 
they could climb into the saddle. But pretty 
soon they throw off their outside coat, and the 
next minute another one, and then the one 
under that, and so they keep peeling off one 
garment after another till people begin to look 
queer and think they are going too far for 
strict propriety. Well, that is the way a fellow 
with a real practical turn serves a good many 
of his scientific wrappers, — flings ’em off for 
other people to pick up, and goes right at the 
work of curing stomach-aches and all the other 
little mean unscientific complaints that make up 
the larger part of every doctor’s business. 
think our Dr, Benjamin is a worthy young mar, 
and if you are in need of a doctor at any time = 
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hope you will go to him ; and if you come off 
without harm, I will— recommend some other 
friend to try him. 

—I thought he was going to say he would 
try him in his own person, but the Master is 
not fond of committing himself. 

Now, I will answer your other question, he 
said.— The lawyers are the cleverest men, the 
ministers are the most learned, and the doctors 
are the most sensible. 

The lawyers are a picked lot, “first scholars ” 
and the like, but their business is as unsympa- 
thetic as Jack Ketch’s. There is nothing hu- 
manizing in their relations with their fellow-crea- 
tures. They go for the side that retains them. 
They defend the man they know to be a rogue, 
and not very rarely throw suspicion on the man 
they know to be innocent. Mind you, I am not 
finding fault with them; every side of a case 
has a right to the best statement it admits of ; 
but I say it does not tend to make them sym- 
pathetic. Suppose ina case of Fever vs. Patient, 
the doctor should side with either party accord- 
ing to whether the old miser or his expectant 
heir was his employer. Suppose the minister 
should side with the Lord or the Devil, accord- 
ing to the salary offered and other incidental 
advantages, where the soul of a sinner was in 
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question. You can see what a piece of work it 
would make of their sympathies. But the law- 
yers are quicker witted than either of the other 
professions, and abler men generally. They are 
good-natured, or, if they quarrel, their quarrels 
are above-board. I don’t think they are as ac- 
complished as the ministers, but they have a 
way of cramming with special knowledge for a 
case which leaves a certain shallow sediment 
of intelligence in their memories about a good 
many things. They are apt to talk law in 
mixed company, and they have a way of look- 
ing round when they make a point, as if they 
were addressing a jury, that is mighty aggra- 
vating, as I once had occasion to see when one 
of ’em, and a pretty famous one, put me on the 
witness-stand at a dinner-party once. 

The ministers come next in point of talent. 
They are far more curious and widely inter- 
ested outside of their own calling than either 
of the other professions. I like to talk with 
’em. They are interesting men, full of good 
feelings, hard workers, always foremost in good 
deeds, and on the whole the most efficient ciy- 
ilizing class, working downwards from knowl- 
edge to ignorance, that is, — not so much up- 
wards, perhaps, —that we have. The trouble 
is, that so many of ’em work in harness, and it is 
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pretty sure to chafe somewhere. They feed us 
on canned meats mostly. They cripple our in- 
stincts and reason, and give us a crutch of doc- 
trine. I have talked with a great many of ’em 
of all sorts of belief, and I don’t think they are 
quite so easy in their minds, the greater num- 
ber of them, nor so clear in their convictions, as 
one would think to hear ’em lay down the law 
in the pulpit. They used to lead the intelli- 
gence of their parishes; now they do pretty 
well if they keep up with it, and they are very 
apt to lag behind it. Then they must have a 
colleague. The old minister thinks he can hold 
to his old course, sailing right into the wind’s 
eye of human nature, as straight as that famous 
old skipper John Bunyan; the young minister 
falls off three or four points and catches the 
breeze that left the old man’s sails all shivering. 
By and by the congregation will get ahead of 
him, and then it must have another new skipper. 
The priest holds his own pretty well ; the minis- 
ter is coming down every generation nearer and 
nearer to the common level of the useful citizen, 
—no oracle at all, but a man of more than aver- 
age moral instincts, who, if he knows anything, 
knows how little he knows. The ministers are 
good talkers, only the struggle between nature 
and grace makes some of ’em a little awkward 
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occasionally. The women do their best to spoil 
’em, as they do poets ; you find it very pleasant 
to be spoiled, no doubt; so do they. Now and 
then one of ‘em goes over the dam ; no wonder, 
they ’re always in the rapids. 

By this time our three ladies had their faces 
all turned toward the speaker, like the weather- 
eocks in a northeaster, and I thought it best to 
switch off the talk on to another rail. 

How about the doctors ? — I said. 

— Theirs is the least learned of the profes- 
sions, in this country at least. They have not 
half the general culture of the lawyers, nora 
quarter of that of the ministers. I rather think, 
though, they are more agreeable to the common 
run of people than the men with black coats or 
the men with green bags. People ean swear be- 
fore *em if they want to, and they ean’t very 
well before ministers. I don’t care whether they 
want to swear or not, they don’t want to be on 
their good behavior. Besides, the minister has a 
little smack of the sexton abont him ; he comes 
when people are in exiremis, but they don‘t seud 
for him. every time they make a slight moral 
slip, —tell a lie for instance, or smuggle a silk 
dress through the custom-house ; but they eall in 
the doctor when the child is eutting a tooth or 
gets a splinter in its finger. So it does n't mean 
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much to send for him, only a pleasant chat 
about the news of the day; for putting the baby 
to rights does n’t take long. Besides, every- 
body does n’t like to talk about the next world ; 
people are modest in their desires, and find this 
world as good as they deserve ; but everybody 
loves to talk physic. Everybody loves to hear 
of strange cases ; people are eager to tell the 
doctor of the wonderful cures they have heard 
of ; they want to know what is the matter with 
somebody or other who is said to be suffering 
from “a complication of diseases;” and above 
all to get a hard name, Greek or Latin, for some 
complaint which sounds altogether too common- 
place in plain English. If you will only call a 
headache a Cephalalgia, it acquires dignity at 
once, and a patient becomes rather proud of it. 
So I think doctors are generally welcome in 
most companies. 

In old times, when people were more afraid 
of the Devil and of witches than they are now, 
they liked to have a priest or a minister some- 
where near to scare ’em off; but nowadays, if 
you could find an old woman that would ride 
round the room on a broomstick, Barnum would 
build an amphitheatre to exhibit her in ; and if 
he could come across a young imp, with hoofs, 
tail, and budding horns, a lineal descendant of 

15 
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one of: those “ demons” which the good people 
of Gloucester fired at, and were fired at by “ for 
the best part of a month together” in the year 
1692, the great showman would have him at 
any cost for his museum or menagerie. Men 
are cowards, sir, and are driven by fear as the 
sovereign motive. Men are idolaters, and want 
something to look at and kiss and hug, or throw 
themselves down before ; they always did, they 
always will; and if you don’t make it of wood, 
you must make it of words, which are just as 
much used for idols as promissory notes are 
used for values. The ministers have a hard time 
of it without bell and book and holy water; they 
are dismounted men in armor since Luther cut 
their saddle - girths, and you can see they are 
quietly taking off one piece of iron after an- 
other until some of the best of ’em are fighting 
the devil (not the zoological Deyil with the big 
D) with the sword of the Spirit, and precious 
little else in the way of weapons of offence ox 
defence. But we could n’t get on without the 
spiritual brotherhood, whatever became of our 
special creeds. There is a genius for relig- 
ion, just as there is for painting or sculpture. 
It is half-sister to the genius for music, and has 
some of the features which remind us of earthly 
love. But it lifts us all by its mere presence, 
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To see a good man and hear his voice once a 
week would be reason enough for» building 
churches and pulpits. — The Master stopped all 
at once, and after about half a minute laughed 
his pleasant laugh. 

What is it ?— I asked him. 

I was thinking of the great coach and team 
that is carrying us fast enough, I don’t know 
but too fast, somewhere or other. The D. D.s 
used to be the leaders, but now they are the 
wheel-horses. It’s pretty hard to tell how 
much they pull, but we know they can hold 
back like the — 

— When we’re going down hill, —I said, as 
neatly as if I had been a High-Church curate 
trained to snap at the last word of the response, 
so that you couldn’t wedge in the tail of a 
comma between the end of the congregation’s 
closing syllable and the beginning of the next 
petition. They do it well, but it always spoils 
my devotion. To save my life, I can’t help 
watching them, as I watch to see a duck dive | 
at the flash of a gun, and that is not what I go 
to church for. It is a juggler’s trick, and therc 
is no more religion in it than in catching a bo 
on the fly. 


4 I wonder whether it ever occurred to you to 
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reflect upon another horror there must be in 
leaving amname behind you. @hink what a hor- 
rid piece of work the biographers make of a 
man’s private history! Just imagine the sub- 
ject of one of those extraordinary fictions called 
biographies coming back and reading the life of 
himself, written very probably by somebody or 
other who thought he could turn a penny by do- 
. ing it, and having the pleasure of seeing 


“His little bark attendant sail, 
Pursue the triumph and partake the gale.”’ 


The ghost of the person condemned to walk the 
earth in a biography glides into a public li- 
brary, and goes to the shelf where his mummied 
life lies in its paper cerements. I can see the 
pale shadow glancing through the pages and 
hear the comments that shape themselves in the 
bodiless intelligence as if they were made vocal 
by living lips. 

“Born in July, 1776!” And my honored 
father killed at the Battle of Bunker Hill! 
Atrocious libeller! to slander one’s family at 
the start after such a fashion ! 

“The death of his parents left him in charge 
of his Aunt Nancy, whose tender care took the 
place of those parental attentions which should 
have guided and protected his infant years, and 
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consoled him for the severity of another rela- 
tive.” 

—Aunt Nancy! It was Aunt Betsey, you 
fool! Aunt Nancy used to— she has been dead 
these eighty years, so there is no use in mincing 
matters — she used to keep a bottle and a stick, 
and when she had been tasting a drop out of the 
bottle the stick used to come off the shelf and I 
had totaste that. And here she is made a saint 
of, and poor Aunt Betsey, that did everything 
for me, is slandered by implication as a horrid 
tyrant ! 

“The subject of this commemorative history 
was remarkable for a precocious development 
of intelligence. An old nurse who saw him 
at the very earliest period of his existence is 
said to have spoken of him as one of the most 
promising infants she had seen in her long ex- 
perience. At school he was equally remarka- 
ble, and at a tender age he received a paper 
adorned with a -cut, inscribed RewARD OF 
Merit.” 

— I don’t doubt the nurse said that, — there 
were several promising children born about that 
time. As for cuts, I got more from the school- 
master’s rattan than in any other shape. Did n’t 
one of my teachers split a Gunter’s scale into 
three pieces over the palm of my hand? And 
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‘didn’t I grin when I saw the pieces fly? No 


‘ humbug, now, about my boyheod ! 


«Hin personal appenxunce ‘wes not singularly 
prepossessing. TIneoaspicueus in stature _* 


unattractive in features * — 


— You misbegetten sen of an ourang and | 


grandsoa of am ascidian (ghosts keep ap with 


science, you observe), what business have you~ 


to be holding up my person to the contempt of 
my posterity ? Haven't I been sleeping for 
this many a year in quiet, and don’t the dande- 
lions and battereaps look as yellow over me as 
over the best-looking neighber I have im the 
dormitory 2? Why de you want te people the 
minds of everybedy that reads your geed-fer 
nothing libel which you eall a “ biegraphy * with 
your impadent caricatures of a man whe was 
a better-looking fellow than yourself, PM bet yor 
ten to one, a man whem his Latin tutor called 
formesus pwer when he was only a freshman? 
If that’s what it means te. make a reputation, 
—to leave your character and your person, and 
the good name of your sainted relatives, and all 
you were, and all yor had and thought and felt, 
so far as ean be gathered by digging you oat af 
your most private recerds, to be manipulated 
and bandied about and cheapened in the literary 
market oa a chicken or a turkey or a geen 


>. 
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handled and bargained over at a provision stall, 
isn’t it better to be content with the honest blue 
slate-stone and its inscription informing: poster- 
ity that you were a worthy citizen and a re- 
spected father of a family ? 

—I should like to see any man’s biography 
with corrections and emendatious by his ghost. 
We don’t know each other’s secrets quite so 
well as we flatter ourselves we do. We don’t 
always know our own secrets as well as we 
might. You have seen a tree with different 
grafts upon it, an apple or a pear tree we will 
say. In the late summer months the fruit on one 
bough will ripen; I remember just such a tree, 
and the early ripening fruit was the Jargonelle. 
By and by the fruit of another bough will begin 
to come into condition; the lovely Saint Mi- 
chael, as I remember, grew on the same stock 
as the Jargonelle in the tree I am thinking of ; 
and then, when these have all fallen or been 
gathered, another, we will say the Winter Nelis, 
has its turn, and so, out of the same juices have 
come in succession fruits of the most varied as- 
pects and flavors. It is the same thing with 
ourselves, but it takes us a long while to find 
it out. The various inherited instincts ripen in 
succession. You may be nine tenths paternal 
at one period of your life, and nine tenths ma- 
." 
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ternal at another. All at once the traits of 
some immediate ancestor may come to maturity 
unexpectedly on one of the Branches of your 
character, just as your features at different pe- 
riods of your life betray different resemblances 
to your nearer or more remote relatives. 


Now I want to remind you that religion is 
not. a matter of intellectual luxury to those of 
us who are interested in it, but something very 
different. It is our life, and more than our 
life ; for that is measured by pulse-beats, but 
our religious consciousness partakes of the In- 
finite, towards which it is constantly yearning. 
It is very possible that a hundred or five hun- 
dred years from now the forms of religious be- 
lief may be so altered that we should hardly 
know them. But the sense of dependence on 
Divine influence, and the need of communion 
with the unseen and eternal, will be then just 
what they are now. It is not the geologist’s 
hammer, or the astronomer’s telescope, or the 
naturalist’s microscope, that is going to take 
away the need of the human soul for that Roel 
to rest upon which is higher than itself, that 
Star which never sets, that all-pervading Pres- 
ence which gives life to all the least moving 
atoms of the immeasurable universe. 


i 
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I have no fears for myself, and listen very 
quietly to all your debates. I go from your 
philosophical discussions to the reading of Jer- 
emy Taylor’s “ Rule and Exercises of Holy Dy- 
ing,” without feeling that I have unfitted my- 
self in the least degree for its solemn reflections. 
And, as I have mentioned his name, I cannot 
help saying that I do not believe that good man 
himself would have ever shown the bitterness 
to those who seem to be at variance with the 
received doctrines, which one may see in some 
of the newspapers that call themselves “ relig- 
ious.” I have kept a few old books from my 
honored father’s library, and among them is 
another of his which I always thought had more 
true Christianity in its title than there is ina 
good many whole volumes. J am going to take 
the book down, or up, — for it is not a little one, 
—and write out the title, which, I dare say, 
you remember, and very likely you have the 
book. “ Discourse of the Liberty of Prophesy- 
ing, showing the Unreasonableness of prescribing 
to other Men’s Faith, and the Iniquity of perse- 
cuting Different Opinions.” 

Now, my dear sir, I am sure you believe that 
I want to be liberal and reasonable, and not to 
act like those weak alarmists who, whenever the 
silly sheep begin to skip as if something was 
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efter them, and huddle together in their fright, 
pre sure there must be a bear or a lion coming 
fo eat them up. But for all that, I want to beg 
you to handle some of these points, which are 
so involved in the creed of a good many well- 
intentioned persons that you cannot separate 
them from it without picking their whole belief 
to pieces, with more thought for them than you 
might think at first they were entitled to. I 
have no doubt you gentlemen are as wise as 
serpents, and I want you to be as harmless as 
doves. 

The Young Girl who sits. by me has, I know, 
strong religious instincts. Instead of setting 
her out to ask all sorts of questions, I would 
rather, if I had my way, encourage her to form 
a habit of attending to religious duties, and 
make the most of the simple faith in which she 
was bred. I think there are a good many 
questions young persons may safely postpone to 
@ more convenient season ; and as this young 
creature is over-worked, I hate to have her ex- 
cited by the fever of doubt which it cannot be 
denied is largely prevailing in our time. 

I know you must have looked or our other 
young friend, who has devoted himself to the 
sublimest of the sciences, with as much interest 
as I do. When I was a little girl I used to 
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write out a line of Young’s as a copy in my 
writing-book, 
‘‘ An undevout astronomer is mad” ; 

but I do not now feel quite so sure that the 
contemplation of all the multitude of remote 
worlds does not tend to weaken the idea of a per- 
sonal Deity. It isnot somuch that nebular the- 
ory which worries me, when I think about this’ 
subject, as a kind of bewilderment when I try 
to conceive of a consciousness filling all those 
frightful blanks of space they talk about. I 
sometimes doubt whether that young man wor- 
ships anything but the stars. They tell me 
that many young students of science like him 
never see the inside of a church. I cannot help 
wishing they did. It humanizes people, quite 
apart from any higher influence it exerts upon 
them. One reason, perhaps, why they do not 
care to go to places of worship is that they are 
lable to hear the questions they know some- 
thing about handled in sermons -by those who 
know very much less about them. And so they 
lose a great deal. Almost every human being, 
however vague his notions of the Power ad- 
dressed, is capable of being lifted and solemn- 
ized by the exercise of public prayer. When I 
was a young girl we travelled in Europe, and I 
visited Ferney with my parents ; and I remem- 
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ber we all stopped before a chapel, and I read 
upon its front, —I knew Latin enough to un- 
derstand it, I am pleased to gay, — Deo erezit 
Voltaire. I never forgot it ; and knowing what 
a sad scoffer he was at most sacred things, I 
could not but be impressed with the facet that 

even he was not satisfied with himself, until he 
‘shad shown his devotion in a public and lasting 
form. 

We all want religion sooner or later. I am 
afraid there are some who have no natural turn 
for it, as there are persons without an ear for 
music, to which, if I remember right, I heard 
one of you comparing what you called religious 
genius, But sorrow and misery bring even 
these to know what it means, in a great many 
instances. May I not say to you, my friend, 
that I am one who has learned the secret of the 
inner life by the discipline of trials in the life 
of outward circumstance? I can remember 
the time when I thought more about the shade 
of color in a ribbon, whether it matched my 
complexion or not, than I did about my spirit- 
ual interests in this world or the next. It was 
needful that I should learn the meaning of 
that text, “Whom the Lord loveth he chasten- 
eth.” 


Since I have been taught in the school of 
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trial I have felt, as I never could before, how 
precious an inheritance is the smallest patrimony 
of faith, When everything seemed gone from 
me, I found I had still one possession. The 
bruised reed that I had never leaned on became 
my staff. The smoking flax which had been 
a worry to my eyes burst into flame, and I 
lighted the taper at it which has since guided 
all my footsteps. And I am but one of the 
thousands who have bad the same experience. 
They have been through the depths of afflic- 
tion, and know the needs of the human soul. 
It will find its God in the unseen, — Father, 
Saviour, Divine Spirit, Virgin Mother, — it 
must and will breathe its longings and its griefs 
into the heart of a Being capable of under- 
standing all its necessities and sympathizing 
with all its woes. 

I am jealous, yes, I own I am jealous of any 
word, spoken or written, that would tend to im- 
pair that birthright of reverence which becomes 
for so many in after years the basis of a deeper 
religious sentiment. And yet, as I have said, 
I cannot and will not shut my eyes to the prob- 
lems which may seriously affect our modes of 
conceiving the eternal truths on which, and 
by which, our souls must live. What a fearful 
time is this into which we poor sensitive and 
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timid creatures are born! I suppose the life 
of every century has more or less special resem- 
blance to that of some particular Apostle. I 
cannot help thinking this century has Thomas 
for its medel. How do you suppose the other 
Apostles felt when that experimental philoso- 
pher explored the wounds of the Being who to 
them was divine with his inquisitive forefinger ? 
Jn our time that finger has multiplied itself into 
ten thousand thousand implements of research, 
challenging all mysteries, weighing the world 
as in a balance, and sifting through its prisms 
and spectroscopes the ight that comes from the 
throne of the Eternal. 

Pity us, dear Lord, pity us! The peace in 
believing which belonged to other ages is not 
for us. Again Thy wounds are opened that we 
may know whether it is the blood of one like 
ourselves which flows from them, or whether 
it is a Divinity that is bleeding for His crea- 
tures. Wilt Thou not take the doubt of Thy 
children whom the time commands to try all 
things in the place of the unquestioning faith of 
earlier and simpler-hearted generations? We 
too have need of Thee. Thy martyrs in othez 
ages were cast into the flames, but no fire could 
touch their immortal and indestructible faith. 
We sit in safety and in peace, so far as thes: 
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poor bodies are concerned ; but our cherished 
beliefs, the hopes, the trust that stayed the 
hearts of those we loved who have gone before 
us, are cast into the fiery furnace of an age 
which is fast turning to dross the certainties 
and the sanctities once prized as our most pre- 
cious inheritance. 

You will understand me, my dear sir, and all 
my solicitudes and apprehensions. Had I never 
been assailed by the questions that meet all 
thinking persons in our time, I might not have 
thought so anxiously about the risk of perplex- 
ing others. I know as well as you must that 
there are many articles of belief clinging to the 
skirts of our time which are the bequests of the 
ages of ignorance that God winked at. But 
for all that I would train a child in the nurture 
and admonition of the Lord, according to the 
simplest and best creed I could disentangle from 
those barbarisms, and I would in every way try 
to keep up in young persons that standard of 
reverence for all sacred subjects which may, 
withont any violent transition, grow and ripen 
into the devotion of later years. 


— The first thing, naturally, when one enters 
a scholar’s study or library, is to look at his 
books. One gets a notion very speedily of his 
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tastes and the range of his pursuits by a glance 
round his book-shelves. 

. Of course, you know. there are many fine 
houses where the library is a fart of the uphol- 
stery, so to speak. Books in handsome binding 
kept locked under plate-glass in showy dwarf 
bookeases are as important to stylish establish- 
ments as servants in livery, who sit with folded 
arms, are to stylish equipages. I suppose those 
wonderful statues with the folded arms do 
sometimes change their attitude, and I suppose 
those books with the gilded backs do sometimes 
get opened, but it is nobody’s business whether 
they do or not, and it is not best to ask too many 
questions. 

This sort of thing is common enough, but 
there is another case that may prove deceptive 
if you undertake to judge from appearances. 
Onee in a while you will come on a house where 
you will find a family of readers and almost 
no library. Some of the most indefatigable 
devourers of literature have very few books. 
They belong to book clubs, they haunt the pub- 
lic libraries, they borrow of friends, and somehow 
or other get hold of everything they want, scoop 
out all it holds for them, and have done with it. 
When I want a book, it is as a tiger wants a 
sheep. I must have it with one spring, and, if 
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I miss it, go away defeated and hungry. And 
my experience with public libraries is that the 
first volume of the book I inquire for is out, un- 
less I happen to want the second, when that is 
out. 

—I was pretty well prepared to understand 
the Master’s library and his account of it. We 
seated ourselves in two very comfortable chairs, 
and I began the conversation. 

—Isee you have a large and rather miscel- 
laneous collection of books. Did you get them 
together by accident or according to some pre- 
conceived plan ? 

— Both, sir, both, —the Master answered. — 
When Providence throws a good book in my 
way, I bow to its decree and purchase it as an 
act of piety, if it is reasonably or unreasonably 
cheap. I adopt a certain number of books every 
year, out of a love for the foundlings and stray 
children of other people’s brains that nobody 
seems to care for. Look here. 

He took down a Greek Lexicon finely bound 
in calf, and spread it open. 

Do you see that Hedericus? I had Greek 
dictionaries enough and to spare, but I saw that 
noble quarto lying in the midst of an ignoble 
crowd of cheap books, and marked with a price 
which I felt to be an insult to scholarship, to the 
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memory of Homer, sir, and the awful shade of 
ZEschylus. I paid the mean price asked for it, 
and I wanted to double it, but I suppose it 
would have been a foolish sacrifice of coin to 
sentiment. I love that book for its looks and 
behavior. None of your “half-calf ” economies 
in that volume, sir! And see how it lies open 
anywhere! There isn’t a book in my library 
that has such a generous way of laying its 
treasures before you. From Alpha to Omega, 
calm, assured rest at any page that your choice 
or accident may light on. No lifting of a rebel- 
lious leaf like an upstart servant that does not 
know his place and can never be taught man- 
ners, but tranquil, well-bred repose. A book 
may be a perfect gentleman in its aspect and 
demeanor, and this book would be good com- 
pany for personages like Roger Ascham and his 
pupils the Lady Elizabeth and the Lady Jane 
Grey. 

The Master was evidently riding a hobby, 
and what I wanted to know was the plan on 
which he had formed his brary. So I brought 
him back tothe point by asking him the ques- 
tion in so many words. 

Yes, —he said, —TI have a kind of notion of 
the way in which a library ought to be put to- 
gether — no, I don’t mean that, I mean ought 
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to grow. I don’t pretend to say that mine is a 
model, but it serves my turn well enough, and 
it represents me pretty accurately. A scholar 
must shape his own shell, secrete it, one might 
almost say, for secretion is only separation, you 
know, of certain elements derived from the ma- 
terials of the world about us. And a scholar’s 
study, with the books lining its walls, is his 
shell. It isn’t a mollusk’s shell, either ; it’s a 
caddice-worm’s shell. You know about the 
caddice - worm ? 

— More or less; less rather than more, — 
was my humble reply. 

Well, sir, the caddice-worm is the larva of a 
fly, and he makes a case for himself out of all 
sorts of bits of everything that happen to suit 
his particular fancy, dead or alive, sticks and . 
stones and small shells with their owners in ’em, 
living as comfortable as ever. Every one of 
these caddice-worms has his special fancy as to 
what he will pick up and glue together, with a 
kind of natural cement he provides himself, to 
make his case out of. In it he lives, sticking 
his head and shoulders out once in a while, that 
is all. Don’t you see that a student in his li- 
brary is a caddice-worm in his case? I’ve told 
you that J take an interest in pretty much every- 
thing, and don’t mean to fence out any human 
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interests from the private grounds of my intel- 
ligence. Then, again, there is asubject, perhaps 
I may say there is more than®one, that I want 
to exhaust, to know to the very bottom. And 
besides, of course [ must have my literary harem, 
my pare aux cerfs, where my favorites await my 
moments of leisure and pleasure, — my scarce 
and precious editions, my luxurious typographical 
masterpieces ; my Delilahs, that take my head in 
their lap: the pleasant story-tellers and the 
like ; the books I love because they are fair to 
lock upon, prized by collectors, endeared by old 
associations, secret treasures that nobody else 
knows anything about ; books, in short, that I 
like for insufficient reasons it may be, but per- 
emptorily, and mean to like and to love and to 
cherish till death us do part. 

Don’t you see I have given youa key to the 
way my library is made up, so that you can 
apriorize the plan according to which I have 
filled my bookeases ? I will tell you how it is 
earried out. 

In the first place, you see, I have four exten- 
sive eyclopedias. Out of these I ean get in- 
formation enough to serve my immediate pur- 
pose on almost any subject. These, of course, 
are supplemented by geographical, biograph- 
ical, bibliographical, and other dictionaries, in- 
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eluding of course lexicons to all the languages 
Tever meddle with. Next to these come the 
works relating to my one-or two specialties, and 
these collections I make as perfect as I can. 
Every library should try to be complete on 
something, if it were only on the history of pin- 
heads. I don’t mean that I buy all the trashy 
compuations on my special subjects, but I try 
to have all the works of any real importance 
relating to them, old as well as new. In the 
following compartment you will find the great 
authors in all the languages I have mastered, 
from Homer and Hesiod downward to the last 
great English name. This division, you see, you 
can make almost as extensive or as limited as 
you choose. You can crowd the great repre- 
sentative writers into a small compass ; or you 
ean make a library consisting only of the dif- 
ferent editions of Horace, if you have space 
and money enough. Then comes the Harem, 
the shelf or the bookease of Delilahs, that you 
have paid wicked prices for, that you love with- 
out pretending to be reasonable about it, and 
would bag in ease: of fire before all the rest, 
just as Mr. Townley took the Clytie to his car- 
riage when the Anti-Catholic mob threatened 
nis house in 1780. As for the foundlings like 
my Hedericus, they go among their peers ; it is 
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a pleasure to take them from the dusty stall 
where they were elbowed by plebeian school- 
books and battered odd volumes, and give them 
Alduses and Elzevirs for companions. 


The Old Master and I have at last made 
that visit to the Scarabee which we had so long 
promised ourselves. 

When we knocked at his door he came and 
opened it, instead of saying, Come in. He was 
surprised, I have no doubt, at the sound of our 
foutsteps ; for he rarely has a visitor, except 
the little monkey of a boy, and he may have 
thought a troop of marauders were coming to 
rob him of his treasures. Collectors feel so 
rich in the possession of their rarer specimens, 
that they forget how cheap their precious things 
seem to common eyes, and are as afraid of be- 
ing robbed as if they were dealers in diamonds. 
They have the name of stealing from each other 
now and then, it is true, but many of their 
priceless possessions would hardly tempt a beg- 
gar. Values are artificial: you will not be 
able to get ten cents of the year 1799 for a 
dime. 

The Scarabee was reassured as soon as he saw 
our faces, and he welcomed us not ungraciously 
iuto his small apartment. It was hard to find 
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a place to sit down, for all the chairs were al- 
ready occupied by cases and boxes full of his 
favorites. I began, therefore, looking round 
the room. Bugs of every size and aspect met 
my eyes wherever they turned. I felt for the 
moment as I suppose a man may feel in a fit 
of delirium tremens. Presently my attention 
was drawn towards a very odd-looking insect on 
the mantel-piece. This animal was incessantly 
raising its arms as if towards heaven and clasp- 
ing them together, as though it were wrestling 
ln prayer. 

Do look at this creature, —I said to the Mas- 
ter, — he seems to be very hard at work at his 
devotions. 

Mantis religiosa, — said the Master, — I know 
the praying rogue. Mighty devout and mighty 
eruel ; crushes everything he can master, or im- 
pales it on his spiny shanks and feeds upon it, 
like a gluttonous wretch as he is. I have seen 
the Mantis religiosa, on a larger scale than this, 
now and.then. A sacred insect, sir, — sacred 
to many tribes of men; to the Hottentots, to 
the Turks, yes, sir, and to the Frenchmen, who 
eall the rascal prie dieu, and believe him to 
have special charge of children that have lost 
their way. Does n’t it seem as if there was a 
vein of satire as well as of fun that ran through 
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- the solemn manifestations of ereative wisdom ? 


And of deception too —do yoa see how nearly 
those dried leaves resemble an insect ? 

They do, indeed, — I answered, — but not so 
closely as to deceive me. They remind me of 
an insect, but I could not mistake them for one. 

— O, you could n’t mistake those dried leaves 
for an insect, hey ? Well, how can you mis- 
take that insect for dried leaves? That is the 
question ; for insect it is, —phyllum siccifolium, 
the “walking leaf,” as some have called it. — 
The Master had a hearty laugh at my expense. 

The Scarabee did not seem to be amused at 
the Master’s remarks or at my blunder, Sci- 
ence is always perfectly serious to him ; and he 
would no more laugh over anything connected 
with his study, than a clergyman would laugh 
at a funeral. 

They send me all sorts of trumpery, —he 
said, —Orthoptera and Lepidoptera; as if a 
coleopterist — a scarabeeist — cared for such 
things. This business is no boy’s play to me. 
The insect population of the world is not even 
catalogued yet, and a lifetime given to the 
scarabees is a small contribution enough to 
their study. I like your men of general intel- 
ligence well enough, — your Linneuses and 
your Buffons and your Cuviers; but Cuvier 
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had to go to Latreille for his insects, and if 
Latreille had been able to consult me, — yes, 
me, gentlemen ! — he would n’t have made the 
blunders he did about some of the coieoptera. 
The Old Master, as I think you must have 
found out by this time, — you, Beloved, I mean, 
who read every word, — has a reasonably good 
opinion, as perhaps he has a right te have, of his 
own intelligence and acquirements. ‘The Scar- 
abee’s exultation and glow as he spoke of the 
errors of the great entomologist which he him- 
self could have corrected, had the effect on the 
Old Master which a lusty crow has upon the 
feathered champion of the neighboring barn- 
yard. He too knew something about insects. 
Had he not discovered a new tabanus? Had he 
not made preparations of the very coleoptera 
the Scarabee studied so exclusively, — prep- 
arations which the illustrious Swammerdam 
would not have been ashamed of, and dissected 
a melolontha as exquisitely as Strauss Durckheim 
himself ever did it? So the Master, recalling 
these studies of his and certain difficult and dis- 
puted points at which he had labored in one of 
his entomological paroxysms, put a question 
which there can be little doubt was intended to 
puzzle the Scarabee, and perhaps, — for the best 
of us is human (I am beginning to love the Old 
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‘Master, but he has his little weaknesses, thank 
Heaven, like the rest of us), —E say perhaps, 
was meant to show that some folks knew as 
much about some things as some other folks. 

The little dried-up specialist did not dilate 
into fighting dimensions as — perhaps, again — 
the Master may have thought he would. He 
looked a mild surprise, but remained as quiet 
as one of his own beetles when you touch him 
and he makes believe he is dead. The blank 
silence became oppressive. Was the Scarabee 
erushed, as so many of his namesakes are 
erushed, under the heel of this trampling om- 
niscient ? 

At last the Searabee creaked out very slowly, 
“Did I understand you to ask the following 
question, to wit?” and so forth; for I was 
quite out of my depth, and only know that he 
repeated the Master’s somewhat complex in- 
quiry, word for word. 

— That was exactly my question, — said the 
Master, —and I hope it is not uncivil to ask © 
one which seems to me to be a puzzler. 

Not uncivil in the least, — said the Scarabee, 
with something as much like a look of triumph 
as his dry face permitted,—not uncivil at all, 
but a rather extraordinary question to ask at 
this date of entomological history. I settled 
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that question some years ago, by a series of dis- 
sections, six-and-thirty in number, reported in 
an essay I can show you and would give youa 
copy of, but that I am a little restricted in my 
revenue, and our Society has to be economical, 
so I have but this one. You see, sir, —and he 
went on with elytra and antennz and tarsi and 
metatarsi and trachee and stomata and wing- 
muscles and leg-muscles and ganglions, —all 
plain enough, I do not doubt, to those aceus- 
tomed to handling dor-bugs and squash-bugs 
and such undesirable objects of affection to all 
but naturalists. 

He paused when he got through, not for an 
answer, for evidently there was none, but to see 
how the Master would take it. The Scarabee 
had had it all his own way. 

The Master was loyal to his own generous 
nature. He felt as a peaceful citizen might feel 
who had squared off at a stranger for some sup- 
posed wrong, and suddenly discovered that he 
was undertaking to chastise Mr. Dick Curtis, 
“the pet of the Fancy,” or Mr. Joshua Hudson, 
“the John Bull fighter.” 

He felt the absurdity of his discomfiture, for 
he turned to me good-naturedly, and said, — 


**Poor Johnny Raw! What madness could impel 
So rum a flat to face so prime a swell?” 
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‘. Yo tell the truth, I rather think the Master 
enjoyed his own defeat. Tlfe Scarabee had a 
right to.his victory ; a man does not give his 
life to the study of a single limited subject for 
nothing, and the moment we come across a first- 
class expert we begin to take a pride in his su- 
periority. It cannot offend us, who have no 
right at all to be his match on his own ground. 
Besides, there is a very curious sense of satis- 
faction in getting a fair chance to sneer at our- 
selves and scoff at our own pretensions. The 
first person of our dual consciousness has been 
smirking and rubbing his hands and felicitating 
himself on his innumerable superiorities, until 
we have grown a little tired of him. Then, 
when the other fellow, the critic, the cynic, the 
Shimei, who has been quiet, letting self-love 
and self-glorification have their perfect work, 
opens fire upon the first half of our personality 
and overwhelms it with that wonderful vocabu- 
lary of abuse of which he is the unrivalled mas- 
ter, there is no denying that he enjoys it im- 
mensely ; and as he is ourself for the moment, 
or at least the chief portion of ourself (the other 
half-self retiring into a dim corner of semi- 
consciousness and cowerimg under the storm 
of sneers and contumely, — you follow me per- 
fectly, Beloved, — the way is as plain as the path 
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of the babe to the maternal fount), as, I say, 
the abusive fellow is the chief part of us for the 
time, and he likes to exercise his slanderous 
vocabulary, we on the whole enjoy a brief sea- 
son of self-depreciation and self-scolding very 
heartily. 

It is quite certain that both of us, the Master 
and myself, conceived on the instant a respect 
for the Scarabee which we had not before felt. 
He had grappled with one difficulty at any rate 
and mastered it. He had settled one thing, at 
least, so it appeared, in such a way that it was 
not to be brought up again. And now he was 
determined, if it cost him the effort of all his 
remaining days, to close another discussion and 
put forever to rest the anxious eos about the 
larva of meloé. 


I have studied the people called misers and 
thought a good deal about them. In former 
years I used to keep a little gold by me in order 
to ascertain for myself exactly the amount of 
pleasure to be got out of handling it ; this being 
the traditional delight of the did-fashioned mi- 
ser. It is by no means to be despised. Three 
or four hundred dollars in double-eagles will do 
very well to experiment on. There is something 
very agreeable in the yellow gleam, very musi- 
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cal in the metallic clink, very satisfying in the 
singular weight, and very stwnulating in the 
feeling that all the world over these same yel- 
low disks are the master-keys that let one in 
wherever he wants to go, the servants that bring 
him pretty nearly everything he wants, except 
virtue, —and a good deai of what passes for 
that. I confess, then, to an’ honest liking for 
the splendors and the specific gravity and the 
manifold potentiality of the royal metal, and I 
understand, after a certain imperfect fashion, 
the delight that an old ragged wretch, starving 
himself in a crazy hovel, takes in stuffing guin- 
eas into old stockings and filling earthen pots 
with sovereigns, and every now and then visit- 
ing his hoards and fingering the fat pieces, and 
thinking over all that they represent of earthly 
and angelic and diabolic energy. A miser pour- 
ing out his guineas into his palm and bathing 
his shrivelled and trembling hands in the yellow 
heaps before him, is not the prosaic being we 
are in the habit of thinking him. He is a 
dreamer, almost a poet. You and I read a 
novel or a poem to help our imaginations to 
build up palaces, and transport us into the emo- 
tional states and the felicitous conditions of the 
ideal characters pictured in the book we are 
reading. But think of him and the significance 
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of the symbols he is handling as compared with 
the empty syllables and words we are using to 
build our aerial edifices with! In this hand he 
holds the smile of beauty and in that the dag- 
ger of revenge. The contents of that old glove 
will buy him the willing service of many an 
adroit sinner, and with what that coarse sack 
contains he can purchase the prayers of holy 
men for all succeeding time. In this chest isa - 
eastle in Spain, a real one, and not only in Spain, 
but anywhere he will choose to have it. If he 
would know what is the liberality of judgment 
of any of the straiter sects, he has only to hand 
over that box of rouleaux to the trustees of one 
of its educational institutions for the endowment 
of two or three professorships. If he would 
dream of being remembered by coming genera- 
tions, what monument so enduring as a college 
building that shall bear his name, and even when 
its solid masonry shall crumble give place to 
another still charged with the same sacred duty 
of perpetuating his remembrance. Who was 
Sir Matthew Holworthy, that his name is a 
household word on the lips of thousands of 
scholars, and will be centuries hence, as that of 
- Walter de Merton, dead six hundred years ago, 
is to-day at Oxford ? Who was Mistress Hol- 
fen, that she should be blessed among women 
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by having her name spoken gratefully and the 
little edifice she caused to be grected preserved 
as her monument from generation to genera- 
tion ? All these possibilities, the lust of the eye, 
the lust of the flesh, the pride of life ; the tears 
of grateful orphans by the gallon ; the prayers 
of Westminster Assembly’s Catechism divines 
by the thousand ; the masses of priests by the 
century ;—all these things, and more if more 
there be that the imagination of a lover of gold 
is like to range over, the miser hears and sees 
and feels and hugs and enjoys as he paddles 
with his lean hands among the sliding, shining, 
ringing, innocent-looking bits of yellow metal, 
toying with them as the lion-tamer handles the 
great carnivorous monster, whose might and 
whose terrors are child’s play to the latent 
forces and power of harm-doing of the glitter- 
ing counters played with in the great game be- 
tween angels and devils. 

I have seen a good deal of misers, and I think 
T understand them as well as most persons do. 
But the Capitalist’s economy in rags and his 
liberality to the young doctor are very oddly 
contrasted with each other. I should not be 
surprised at any time to hear that he had en- 
dowed a scholarship or professorship or built a 
college dormitory, in spite of his curious parsi- 
mony in old linen. 
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There have been three famous talkers in 
Great Britain, either of whom would illustrate 
what I say about dogmatists well enough for 
my purpose. You cannot doubt to what three 
I refer: Samuel the First, Samuel the Second, 
and Thomas, last of the Dynasty. (I mean the 
living Thomas and not Thomas B.) 

I say the last of the Dynasty, for the conver- 
sational dogmatist on the imperial scale becomes 
every year more and more an impossibility. If 
he is in intelligent company he will be almost 
sure to find some one who knows more about 
some of the subjects he generalizes upon than 
any wholesale thinker who handles knowledge 
by the cargo is like to know. I find myself, at 
certain intervals, in the society of a number of 
experts in science, literature, and art, who cover 
a pretty wide range, taking them all together, of 
human knowledge. I have not the least doubt 
that if the great Dr. Samuel Johnson should 
come in and sit with this company at one of 
their Saturday dinners, he would be listened to, 
as he always was, with respect and attention. 
But there are subjects upon which the great 
talker could speak magisterially in his time and 
at his club, upon which so wise a man would 
express himself guardedly at the meeting where 
I have supposed him a guest. We have a sci- 
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entific man or two among® us, for instance, 
who would be entitled to smile at the good 
Doctor’s estimate of their labors, as I give it 
here : 

s Of t those that spin out life in trifles and die 
without a memorial many flatter themselves 
with high opinion of their own importance and 
imagine that they are every day adding some 
jmprovement to human life.” — “Some turn the 
wheel of electricity, some suspend rings to a 
loadstone, and find that what they did yester- 
day they can do again to-day. Some register — 
the changes of the wind, and die fully convinced 
that the wind is changeable. 

“There are men yet more profound, who 
have heard that two colorless liquors may pro- 
duce a color by union, and that two cold bodies 
will grow hot if they are mingled ; they mingle 
them, and produce the effect expected, say it is 
strange, and mingle them again.” 

I cannot transcribe this extract without an in- 
tense inward delight in its wit and a full recog- 
nition of its thorough half-truthfulness. Yet if 
while the great moralist is indulging in these 
vivacities, he can be imagined as receiving a 
message from Mr. Boswell or Mrs. Thrale 
flashed through the depths of the ocean, we 
can suppose he might be tempted to indulge 
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in another oracular utterance, something like 
this : — 

— A wise man recognizes the convenience of 
a general statement, but he bows to the author- 
ity of a particular fact. He who would bound 
the possibilities of human knowledge by the 
limitations of present acquirements would take 
the dimensions of the infant in ordering the 
habiliments of the adult. It is the province of 
knowledge to speak and it is the privilege of 
wisdom to listen. Will the Professor have the 
kindness to inform me by what steps of gradual 
development the ring and the loadstone, which 
were but yesterday the toys of children and 
idlers, have become the means of approximating 
the intelligences of remote continents, and waft- 
ing emotions unchilled through the abysses of 
the no longer unfathomable deep. 

— This, you understand, Beloved, is only a 
conventional imitation of the Doctor’s style of 
talking. He wrote in grand balanced phrases, 
but his conversation was good, lusty, off-hand 
familiar talk. He used very often to have it all 
his own way. If he came back to us we must 
remember that to treat him fairly we must sup- 
pose him on a level with the knowledge of our 
own time. But that knowledge is more special- 
ized, a great deal, than knowledge was in his 
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“day. Men cannot talk aboug things they have 
seen from the outside with the same magiste- 
rial authority the talking dynasty pretended to. 
The sturdy old moralist felt grand enough, no 
doubt, when he said, “ He that is growing great 
and happy by electrifying a bottle wonders how 
the world can be engaged by trifling prattle 
about war or peace.” Benjamin Franklin was 
one of these idlers who were electrifying bot- 
tles, but he also found time to engage in the 
trifling prattle about war and peace going on in 
those times. ‘The talking Doctor hits him very 
hard in “ Taxation no Tyranny ”: “Those who 
wrote the Address (of the American Congress in 
1775), though they have shown no great extent 
or profundity of mind, are yet probably wiser 
than to believe it: but they have been taught by 
some master of mischief how to put in motion 
the engine of political electricity ; to attract by 
the sounds of Liberty and Property, to repel by 
those of Popery and Slavery ; and to give the 
gveat stroke by the name of Boston.” 

The talking dynasty has always been hard 
upon us Americans. King Samuel II. says:: 
“Tt is, I believe, a fact verified beyond doubt, 
that some years ago it was impossible to obtain 
a copy of the Newgate Calendar, as they had 
all been bought up by the Americans, whether 
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to suppress the blazon of their forefathers or to 
assist in their genealogical researches I could 
never learn satisfactorily.” 

As for King Thomas, the last of the monolog- 
ical succession, he made such a piece of work 
with his prophecies and his sarcasms about our 
little trouble with some of the Southern States 
that we came rather to pity him for his whims 
and crotchets than to get angry with him for 
calling us bores and other unamiable names. 

I do not think we believe things because con- 
siderable people say them, on personal author- 
ity, that is, as intelligent listeners very com- 
monly did a century ago. The newspapers have 
lied that belief out of us. Any man who has a 
pretty gift of talk may hold his company a lit- 
tle while when there is nothing better stirring. 
Every now and then a man who may be dull 
enough prevailingly has a passion of talk come 
over him which makes him eloquent and si- 
lences the rest. I have a great respect for these 
divine paroxysms, these half-inspired moments 
of influx when they seize one whom we had 
not counted among the luminaries of the social 
sphere. But the man who can give us a fresh 
experience on anything that interests us over- 
vides everybody else. A great peril escaped 
makes a great story-teller of a common person 
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‘> enough. I remember when a certain vessel was 
wrecked long ago, that one of the survivors told 
the story as well as Defoe could have told it. 
Never a word from him before; never a word 
from him since. But when it comes to talking 
one’s commen thoughts, — those that come and 
go as the breath does ; those that tread the men- 
tal areas and corridors with steady, even foot- 
fall, an interminable procession of every hue and 
garb, —there are few, indeed, that can dare to 
lift the curtain which hangs before the window 
in the breast and throw open the window, and 
let us look and listen. We are all loyal enough 
to our sovereign when he shows himself, but 
sovereigns are scarce. I never saw the absolute 
homage of listeners but once, that I remember, 
to a man’s common talk, and that was to the 
conversation of an old man, illustrious by his 
lineage and the exalted honors he had won, 
whose experience had lessons for the wisest, and 
whose eloquence had made the boldest tremble. 

The Master got talking the other day about 
the difference between races and families. I 
am reminded of what he said by what [ have 
just been saying myself about coarse-fibred and 
fine-fibred people. 

— We talk about a Yankee. a New-Eng- 
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lander, — he said, —as if all of ’em were just 
the same kind of animal. “There is knowledge 
and knowledge,” said John Bunyan. ‘There are 
Yankees and Yankees. Do you know two na- 
tive trees called pitch pine and white pine re- 
spectively ? Of course you know ’em. Well, 
there are pitch-pine Yankees and white-pine 
Yankees. We don’t talk about the inherited 
differences of men quite as freely, perhaps, as 
they do in the Old World, but republicanism 
does n’t alter the laws of physiology. We have 
a native aristocracy, a superior race, just as 
plainly marked by nature as of a higher and 
finer grade than the common run of people as 
the white pine is marked in its form, its stat- 
ure, its bark, its delicate foliage, as belonging to 
the nobility of the forest ; and the pitch pine, 
stubbed, rough, coarse-haired, as of the plebeian 
order. Only the strange thing is to see in what 
a capricious way our natural nobility is distrib- 
uted. The last born nobleman T have seen, I 
saw this morning ; he was pulling a rope that 
was fastened to a Maine schooner loaded with 
lumber. I should say he was about twenty 
years old, as fine a figure of a young man as 
you would ask to see, and with a regular Greek 
outline of countenance, waving hair, that fell as 
if a sculptor had massed it to copy, and a com- 
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'. plexion as rich asa red sunset. I have a notion 
that the State of Maine breeds the natural no- 
bility in a larger proportion than some other 
States, but they spring up in all sorts of out-of- 
the-way places. The young fellow I saw this 
morning had on an old flannel shirt and a pair 
of pantaloons that meant hard work, and a cheap 
cloth cap pushed back on his head so as to let 
the large waves of hair straggle out over his 
eben: he was tugging at his rope with the 
other eller but upon my word I don’t think I 
have seen a young English nobleman of all those 
whom I have looked upon that answered to the 
notion of “blood” so well as this young fellow 
did. I suppose if I made such a levelling con- 
fession as this in public, people would think I 
was looking towards being the labor-reform can- 
didate for President. But I should go on and 
spoil my prospects by saying that I don’t think 
the white-pine Yankee is the more generally 


prevailing growth, but rather the pitch - pine | 


Yankee. 

— The Member of the Haouse seemed to have 
been getting a dim idea that all this was not 
exaetly flattering to the huckleberry districts, 
His features betrayed the growth of this suspi- 
cion so clearly that the Master replied to his 
look as if it had beena remark. [I need hardly 
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say that this particular member of the General 
Court was a pitch-pine Yankee of the most thor- 
oughly characterized aspect and flavor. | 

— Yes, Sir,—the Master continued, — Sir 
being anybody that listened, — there is neither 
flattery nor offence in the views which a physi- 
ological observer takes of the forms of life 
around him. It won’t do to draw individual 
portraits, but the differences of natural groups of 
human beings are as proper subjects of remark 
as those of different breeds of horses, and if 
horses were Houyhnhnms I don’t think they 
would quarrel with us because we made a dis- 
tinction between a “ Morgan” and a “ Messen- 
ger.” The truth is, Sir, the lean sandy soil and 
the droughts and the long winters and the east- 
winds and the cold storms, and all sorts of un- 
known local influences that we can’t. make out 
quite so plainly as these, have a tendency to 
youghen the human organization and make it 
coarse, something as it is with the tree I men- 
tioned. Some spots and some strains of blood 
fight against these influences, but if I should 
say right out what I think, it would be that the 
finest human fruit, on the whole, and especially 
the finest women that we get in New England, 
are raised under glass. 

— Good gracious ! — exclaimed the Landlady, 
—under glass ! — 
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‘— Give me cowcumbers raised in the open 
air, —said the Capitalist, who Was a little hard 
of hearing. 

-—— Perhaps, ~I remarked, —it might be as 
well if you would explain this last expression of 
yours. Raising human beings under glass I 
take to be a metaphorical rather than a literal 
statement of your meaning. — 

—No, Sir!—replied the Master, with en- 
ergy, —I mean just what I say, Sir. Under 
glass, and with a south exposure. During the 
hard season, of course, —for in the heats of 
summer the tenderest hot-house plants are not 
afraid of the open air. Protection is what the 
transplanted Aryan requires in this New Eng- 
land climate. Keep him, and especially keep 
her, in a wide street of a well-built-city eight 
months of the year ; good solid brick walls be- 
hind her, good sheets of plate-glass, with the 
sun shining warm through them, in front of her, 
and you have put her in the condition of the 
pine-apple, from the land of which, and not from 
that of the other kind of pine, her race started 
on its travels. People don’t know what a gain 
there is to health by living in -cities, the best 
parts of them of course, for we know too well 
what the worst parts are. In the first place 
you get rid of the noxious emanations which poi- 
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son so many country localities with typhoid 
fever and dysentery; not wholly rid of them, 
of course, but to a surprising degree. Let me 
tell you a doctor’s story. 1 was visiting a West- 
ern city a good many years ago ; it was in the 
autumn, the time when all sorts of malarious 
diseases are about. The doctor I was speaking 
of took me to see the cemetery just outside the 
town, — I don’t know how much he had done to 
fill it, for he didn’t tell me, but T’ll tell you 
what he did say. 

“Look round,” said the doctor. ‘“ There is “nt 
a house in all the ten-mile cireuit of country you 
can see over, where there isn’t one person, at 
least, shaking with fever and ague. And yet 
you need n’t be afraid of carrying it away with 
you, for as long as your home is on a paved 
street you are safe.” 

—I think it likely — the Master went on to 
say —-that my friend the doctor put it pretty 
strongly, but there is no doubt at all that while 
all the country round was suffering from inter- 
mittent fever, the paved part of the city was 
comparatively exempted. What do you do 
when you build a house ona damp soil, — and 
there are damp soils pretty much everywhere ? 
Why you floor the cellar with cement, don’t you? 
Well, the soil of a city is cemented all over, one — 
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may say, with certain qualifications of course. 
A first-rate city house is a regular sanatorium. 
The only trouble is, that the little good-for- 
nothings that come of utterly used-up and worn- 
out stock, and ‘ought to die, can’t die, to save 
their lives. So they grow up to dilute the vigor 
of the race with skim- milk vitality. They 
would have died, like good children, in most 
average country places ; but eight months of 
shelter in a regulated temperature, in a well- 
sunned house, in a duly moistened air, with good 
sidewalks to go about on in all weather, and 
four months of the cream of summer and the 
fresh milk of Jersey cows, make the little sham 
organizations —the worm-eaten wind-falls, for 
that’s what they look like —hang on to the 
boughs of life like “ froze-n-thaws” ; regular 
struldbrugs they come to be, a good many of 
’em. 

—The Searabee’s ear was caught by that 
queer word of Swift’s, and he asked very inno- 
cently what kind of bugs he was speaking of, 
whereupon That Boy shouted out Straddlebugs ! 
to his own immense amusement and the great 
bewilderment of the Scarabee, who only saw 
that there was one of those unintelligible breaks 
in the conversation which made. other people 
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laugh, and drew back his antennz as usual, per- 
plexed, but not amused. 

Ido not believe the Master had said all he 
was going’ to say on this subject, and of course 
all these statements of his are more or less one- 
sided. But that some invalids do much better 
in cities than in the country is indisputable, and 
that the frightful dysenteries and fevers which 
have raged like pestilences in many of our coun- 
try towns are almost unknown in the better built 
sections of some of our large cities is getting to 
be more generally understood since our well-to- 
do people have annually emigrated in such 
numbers from the cemented surface of the city 
to the steaming soil of some of the dangerous 
rural districts. If one should contrast the 
healthiest country residences with the worst 
city ones the result wonld be all the other way, 
of course, so that there are two sides to the 
question, which we must let the doctors pound 
in their great mortar, infuse and strain, hoping 
that they will present us with the clear solution 
when they have got through these processes. 
One of our chief wants is a complete sanitary 
map of every State in the Union. 


While these matters were going on the Mas- 
ter and I had many talks on many subjects. 
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He had found me a pretty good listener, for I 
had learned that the best way of getting at what 
was worth having from him was to wind him 
up with a question and let him run down all of 
himself. It is easy to turn a good talker into 
an insufferable bore by contradicting him, and 
putting questions for him to stumble over, — 
that is if he is not a bore already, as “ good 
talkers” are apt to be, except now and then. 

We had been discussing some knotty points 
one morning when he said all at once : 

— Come into my library with me. I want to 
read you some new passages from an inter- 
leaved copy of my book. You have n’t read the 
printed part yet. I gave you a copy of it, but 
nobody reads a book that is given to him. Of 
course not. Nobotly but a fool expects him to. 
He reads a little in it here and there, perhaps, 
and he cuts all the leaves if he cares enough 
about the writer, who will be sure to call on him 
some day, and if he is left alone in his library 
for five minutes will have hunted every corner 
of it until he has found the book he sent, —if it 
is to be found at all, which does n’t always hap- 
pen, if there ’s a penal colony anywhere in 2 
garret or closet for typographical offenders and 
vagrants, 
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— What do you do when you receive a book 
you don’t want, from the author ? — said I. 

— Give him a good-natured adjective or two 
if I can, and thank him, and tell him I am lying 
under a sense of obligation to him. 

— That is as good an excuse for lying as al- 
most any, —I said. 

— Yes, but look out for the fellows that send 
you a copy of their book to trap you into writ- 
ing a bookseller’s advertisement for it. I got 
caught so once, and never heard the end of it 
and never shall hear it. — He took down an ele- 
gantly bound volume, on opening which ap- 
peared a flourishing and eminently flattering 
dedication to himself. — There, — said he, — 
what could I do less than acknowledge such a 
compliment in polite terms, and hope and ex- 
pect the book would prove successful, and so 
forth and so forth? Well, I get a letter every 
few months from some new locality where the 
man that made that book is covering the fences 
with his placards, asking me whether I wrote 
that letter which he keeps in stereotype and has 
kept so any time these dozen or fifteen years. 
Animus tuus oculus, as the freshmen used to 
say. If her Majesty, the Queen of England, 
sends you @ copy of her “ Leaves from the Jour 
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“nal of Our Life in the Highlands,” be sure you 
mark your letter of thanks for it Private / 

We had got comfortably seated in his library 
in the mean time, and the Master had taken up 
his book. I noticed that every other page was 
left blank, and that he had written in a good 
deal of new matter. 

—I tell you what, —he said,— there’s so 
much intelligence about nowadays in books and 
newspapers and talk that it’s mighty hard to 
write without getting something or other worth 
listening to into your essay or your volume. 
The foolishest book is a kind of leaky boat on 
a sea of wisdom ; some of the wisdom will get 
in anyhow. Every now and then I find some- . 
thing in my book that seems so good to me, 
1 can’t help thinking it must have leaked in. 
I suppose other people discover that it came 
through a leak, full as soon as I do. You must 
write a book or two to find out how much and 
how little you know and have to say. Then 
you must read some notices of it by somebody 
that loves you, and one or two by somebody that 
hates you. You’ll find yourself a very odd piece 
of property after you ’ve been through these ex- 
periences. They ’re trying to the constitution ; 
I’m always glad to hear that a friend is as well 
as can be expected after he ’s had a book. 
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You must ’nt think there are no better things 
in these pages of mine than the ones I’m going 
to read you, but you may come across some- 
thing here that I forgot to say when we were 
talking over these matters. 

He began, reading from the manuscript por- 
tion of his book : 

— We find it hard to get and to keep any 
private property in thought. Other people are 
all the time saying the same things we are 
hoarding to say when we get ready. [He 
looked up from his book just here and said, 
“ Don’t be afraid, [am not going to quote Pe- 
reant.” | One of our old boarders — the one that 
called himself “ The Professor,” I think it was 
_ —said some pretty audacious things about what 

he called “ pathological piety,” as I remember, 
in one of his papers. And here comes along 
Mr. Galton, and shows in detail from religious 
biographies that “there is a frequent correlation 
between an unusually devout disposition and a 
weak constitution.” Neither of them appeared 
to know that John Bunyan had got at the same 
fact long before them. He tells us, “‘ The more 
healthy the lusty man is, the more prone he is 
unto evil.” If the converse is true, no wonder 
that good people, according to Bunyan, are al- 
ways in trouble and terror, for he says, 
18 
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« ‘A Christian man is never long at ease ; 
When one fright ’s gone, another @oth him se/ze >» 


Tt invalidism and the nervous timidity whick 
apt to go with it are elements of spiritual supe- 
riority, it follows that pathology and toxicology 
should form a most important part of a theo- 
logical education, so that a divine mmght know 
how to keep a parish in a state of chronic bad 
health in order that it might be virtuous. 

It is a great mistake to think that a man’s re- 
ligion is going to rid him of his natural quali- 
ties. “Bishop Hall” (as you may remember 
to have seen quoted elsewhere) “ prefers Na- 
ture before Grace in the Election of a wife, be- 
cause, saith he, it will be a hard Task where the 
Nature is peevish and froward, for Grace to 
make an entire conquest while Life lasteth.” 

“ Nature” and “Grace ” have been contrasted 
with each other in a way not very respectful to 
the Divine omnipotence. Kings and queens 
reign “by the Grace of God,” but a sweet, doc- 
ile, pious disposition, such as is born in some 
children and grows up with them, — that con- 
genital gift which good Bishop Hail would look 
- for in a wife, —is attributed to “Nature.” In 
fact “ Nature” and “Grace,” as handled by the 
scholastics, are nothing more nor less than two 
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hostile Divinities in the Pantheon of post-classi- 
eal polytheism. 

What is the secret of the profound interest 
which “ Darwinism” has excited in the minds 
and hearts of more persons than dare to confess 
their doubts and hopes? It is because it re- 
stores “ Nature” to its place as a true divine 
manifestation. It is that it removes the tradi- 
tional curse from that helpless infant lying in its 
mother’s arms. It is that it lifts from the 
shoulders of man the responsibility for the fact 
of death. It is that, if it is true, woman can no 
longer be taunted with having brought down on 
herself the pangs which make her sex a martyr- 
dom. If development upward is the general 
law of the race ; if we have grown by natural 
evolution out of the cave-man, and even less 
human forms of life, we have everything to 
hope from the future. That the question can 
be discussed without offence shows that we are 
entering on a new era, a Revival greater than 
that of Letters, the Revival of Humanity. 

The prevalent view of “Nature” has been 
akin to that which long reigned with reference 
to disease. This used to be considered as a dis- 
tinct entity apart from the processes of life, of 
which it is one of the manifestations. It was 
a kind of demon to be attacked with things of 
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odious taste and smell ; to be fumigated out of 
the system as the evil spirit was driven from the 
bridal-chamber in the story of Tobit. The Doc- 
tor of earlier days, even as I can remember 
him, used to exorcise the demon of disease with 
recipes of odor as potent as that of the angel’s 
diabolifuge, — the smoke from a fish’s heart and 
liver, duly burned, — “the which smell when 
the evil spirit had smelled he fled into the utter- 
most parts of Egypt.” ‘The very moment that 
disease passes into the category of vital proc- 
esses, and is recognized as an occurrence abso- 
lutely necessary, inevitable, and as one may say, 
normal under certain given conditions of consti- 
tution and circumstance, the medicine-man loses 
his half-miraculous endowments. The mythical 
serpent is untwined from the staff of Escula- 
pius, which thenceforth becomes a useful walk- 
ing-stick, and does not pretend to be anything 
more. 

Sin, like disease, is a vital process. It is a 
function, and not an entity. It must be studied 
as a section of anthropology. No preconceived 
idea must be allowed to interfere with our in- 
vestigation of the deranged spiritual function, 
any more than the old ideas of demoniacal pos- 
session must be allowed to interfere with our 
study of epilepsy. Spiritual pathology is a 
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proper subject for direct observation and analy- 
sis, like any other subject involving a series of 
living actions? 

In these living actions everything is progres- 
sive. There are sudden changes of character 
in what is called “ conversion” which, at first, 
hardly seem to come into line with the common 
laws of evolution. But these changes have been 
long preparing, and it is just as much in the 
order of nature that certain characters should 
burst all at once from the rule of evil propen- 
sities, as it is that the evening primrose should 
explode, as it were, into bloom with andible 
sound, as you may read in Keats’s Endymion, 
or observe in your own garden. 

There is a continual tendency in men to fence 
in themselves and a few of their neighbors who 
‘agree with them in their ideas, as if they were 
an exception to their race: We must not allow 
any ereed or religion whatsoever to confiscate 
to its own private use and benefit the virtues 
which belong to our common humanity. The 
Good Samaritan helped his wounded neighbor 
simply because he was a suffering fellow-crea- 
ture. Do you think your charitable act is more 
acceptable than the Good Samaritan’s, because 
you do it in the name of Him who made the 

* memory of that kind man immortal? Do you 
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mean that you would not give the eup of cold 
water for the sake simply and solely of the poor, 
suffering fellow-mortal, as willingly as you now 
do, professing to give it for the sake of Him 
who is not thirsty or in need of any help of ° 
yours ? We must ask questions like this, if we 
are to claim for our common nature what be- 
longs to it. 

The scientific study of man is the most diffi- 
cult of all branches of knowledge. It requires, 
in the first place, an entire new terminology to 
get rid of that enormous load of prejudices with 
which every term applied to the malformations, 
the functional disturbances, and the organic dis- 
eases of the moral nature is at present bur- 
dened. Take that one word Sin, for instance : 
all those who have studied the subject from 
nature and not from books know perfectly well’ 
that a certain fraction of what is so called is 
nothing more or less than a symptom of hys- 
teria ; that another fraction is the index of a 
limited degree of insanity ; that still another is 
the result of a congenital tendency which re- 
moves the act we sit in judgment upon from the 
sphere of self-determination, if not entirely, at 
least to such an extent that the subject of the 
tendency cannot be judged by any normal 
standard. 
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To study nature without fear is possible, but 
without reproach, impossible. The man who 
worships in the temple of knowledge must 
carry his arms with him as our Puritan fathers 
had to do when they gathered in their first rude 
meeting-houses. It is a fearful thing to meddle 
with the ark which holds the mysteries of crea- 
tion. JI remember that when I was a child the 
tradition was whispered round among us little 
folks that if we tried to count the stars we 
should drop down dead. Nevertheless, the stars 
have been counted and the astronomer has sur- 
vived. This nursery legend is the child’s ver- 
sion of those superstitions which would have 
strangled in their cradles the young sciences now 
adolescent and able to take care of themselves, 
and which, no longer daring to attack these, are 
watching with hostile aspect the rapid growth 
of the comparatively new science of man. 

The real difficulty of the student of nature 
at this time is to reconcile absolute freedom 
and perfect fearlessness with that respect for the 
past, that reverence for the spirit of reverence 
wherever we find it, that tenderness for the 
weakest fibres by which the hearts of our fel- 
low-creatures hold to their religious convictions, 
which will make the transition from old belief 
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toa larger light and liberty angnterstitial change 
and not a violent mutilation. 

I remember once going into a little church in 
a small village some miles from a great Euro- 
pean capital. The special object of adoration 
in this humblest of places of worship was a bam- 
bino, a holy infant, done in wax, and covered 
with cheap ornaments such asa little giz] would 
like to beautify her doll with. Many a good 
protestant of the old puritan type would have 
felt a strong impulse to seize this “idolatrous ” 
figure and dash it to pieces on the stone floor 
of the little church. But one must have lived 
awhile among simple-minded pious Catholics to 
know what this poor waxen image and the whole 
baby-house of bambinos mean for a humble, un- 
lettered, unimaginative peasantry. He will find 
that the true office of this eidolon is to fix the 
mind of the worshipper, and that in virtue of the 
devotional thoughts it has ealled forth so oftea 
for so many years in the mind of that poor old 
woman who is kneeling before it, it is no longer 
a wax doll for her, but has undergone a tran- 
substantiation quite as real as that of the Eucha- 
rist. The moral is that we must not roughly 
smash other people’s idols because we know, 
or think we know, that they are of cheap human 
manufacture. 
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— Do you think cheap manufactures encour- 
age idleness ? — said I. 

The Master stared. Well he might, for I had 
been getting a little drowsy, and wishing to show 
that I had been awake and attentive, asked a 
question suggested by some words I had caught, 
but which showed that I had not been taking the 
slightest idea from what he was reading me. 
He stared, shook his head slowly, smiled good- 
humoredly, took off his great round spectacles, 
and shut up his book. 

— Sat prata biberunt,—he said. A sick man 
that gets talking about himself, a woman that 
gets talking about her baby, and an author that 
begins reading out of his own book, never know 
when to stop. You'll think of some of these 
things you ’’ve been getting half .asleep over by 
and by. I don’t want you to believe anything 
I say, I only want you to try to see what makes 
me believe it. 


— How. few things there are that do not 
change their whole aspect in the course of a sin- 
gle generation! The landscape around us is 
wholly different. Even the outlines of the hills 
that surround us are changed by the creeping of 
the villages with their spires and school-houses 
ap their sides. The sky remains the same, and 
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the ocean. A few old churchyards look very 
much as they used to,*except, of course, in Bos- 
ton, where the gravestones have been rooted up 
and plantedin rows with walks between them, 
to the utter disgrace and ruin of our most ven- 
erated cemeteries. The Registry of Deeds and - 
the Probate Office show us the same old folios, 
where we can read our grandfather’s title to his 
estate (if we had a grandfather and he happened 
to own anything), and see how many pots and 
kettles there were in his kitchen by the inven- 
tory of his personal property. 

Among living people none remain so long 
unchanged as the actors. I can see the same 
Othello to-day, if I choose, that I saw when I 
was a boy smothering Mrs. Duff - Desdemona 
with the pillow, under the instigations of Mr. 
Cooper-Iago. A few stone heavier than he was 
then, nosdoubt, but the same truculent blacka- 
moor that took by the thr-r-r-oat the circumcised 
dog in Aleppo, and told us about it in the old 
Boston Theatre. In the course of a fortnight, 
if I care to cross the water, I can see Mademoi- 
selle Dejazet in the same parts I saw her in un- 
der Louis Philippe, and be charmed by the same 
grace and vivacity which delighted my grand- 
mother (if she was in Paris, and went to see her 
in the part of Fanchon toute seule at the Théatre 
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des Capucines) in the days when the great Na- 
poleon was still only Firsé Consul. 

The graveyard and the stage are pretty much 
the only places where you can expect to find 
your friends as you left them, five and twenty 
or fifty years ago. — I have noticed, I may add, 
that old theatre-goers bring back the past with 
their stories more vividly than men with any 
other experiences. There were two old New- 
Yorkers that I used to love to sit talking with 
about the stage. One was a scholar and a 
writer of note ; a pleasant old gentleman, with 
the fresh cheek of an octogenarian Cupid. The 
other not less noted in his way, deep in local 
lore, large-brained, full-blooded, of somewhat 
perturbing and tumultuous presence. It was 
good to hear them talk of George Frederic 
Cooke, of Kean, and the lesser stars of those 
earlier constellations. Better still to breakfast 
with old Samuel Rogers, as some of my read- 
érs have done more than once, and hear him 
answer to the quest'on who was the best actor 
he remembered, “I think, on the whole, Gar- 
rick.” 

If we did but know how to question these 
charming old people before it is too late! 
About ten years, more or less, after the gener- 
ation in advance of our own has all died off, it 
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oceurs to us all at once, “There! I can ask 
my old friend what ke knews of that picture, 
which must be a Copley ; of that house and its 
legends about which there is such a mystery. 
He (or she) must know all about that.” Too 
Jate! Too late ! 

Still, now and then one saves a reminiscence 
that means a good deal by means of a casual 
question. I asked the first of those old New- 
Yorkers the following question : “ Who, .on the 
whole, seemed to you the most considerable 
person you ever met?” 

Now it must be remembered that this was a 
man who had lived in a city that calls itself the 
metropolis, one who had been a member of the 
State and the National Legislature, who had 
come in contact with men of letters and men 
of business, with politicians and 11embers of all 
the professions, during a long and distinguished 
public career. IL paused for his answer with 
no little curiosity. Would it be one of tHe 
great Ex-Presidents whose names were known 
to all the world? Would it be the silver- 
tongued orator of Kentucky or the “Godlike ” 
champion of the Constitution, our New England 
Jupiter Capitolinus ? Who would it be ? 

“Take it altogether,” he answered, very de- 
liberately, “I should say Colonel Elisha Wil- 
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liams was the most notable personage that I 
have met with.” 

— Colonel Elisha Willers | ! And who might 
he be, forsooth? A gentleman of singular dis- 
tinction, you may be well assured, even though 
you are not familiar with his name; but as I 
am not writing a biographical dictionary, I shall 
leave it to my reader to find out who and what 
he was. 

— One would like to live long enough to wit- 
ness certain things which will no doubt come to 
pass by and by. I remember that when one 
of our good old kind-hearted millionaires was 
growing infirm, his limbs failing him, and his 
trunk getting packed with the infirmities which 
mean that one is bound on a long journey, he 
said very simply and sweetly, “I don’t care 
about living a great deal longer, but I should 
like to live long enough to find out how much 
old (a many-millioned fellow-citizen) 
is worth.” And without committing myself on 
the longevity-question I confess I should like 
to live long enough to see a few things happy 
that are like to come, sooner or later. 

I want to hold the skull of Abraham in my 
hand. They will go through the Cave of Mac- 
pelah at Hebron, I feel sure, in the course of a 
few generations at the furthest, and as Dr. Rob- 
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inson knows of nothing which should lead us to 
question the correctness of the tradition which 
regards this as the place of sepulture of Abra- 
ham and the other patriarchs, there is no rea- 
son why we may not find his mummied body in 
perfect preservation, if he was embalmed after 
the Egyptian fashion. I suppose the tomb of 
David will be explored by a commission in due 
time, and I should like to see the phrenological 
developments of that great king and divine 
singer and warm-blooded man. If, as seems 
probable, the anthropological section of society 
manages to get round the curse that protects 
the bones of Shakespeare, I should like to see 
the dome which rounded itself over his imperial 
brain. — Not that I am what is called a phre- 
nologist, but J am curious as to the physical de- 
velopments of these fellow-mortals of mine, and 
a little in want of a sensation. 

I should like to live long enough to see the 
course of the Tiber turned, and the bottom of 
the river thoroughly dredged. I wonder if 
they would find the seven- branched golden 
candlestick brought from Jerusalem by Titus, 
and said to have been dropped from the Milvian 
bridge. I have often thought of going fishing 
for it some year when I wanted a vacation, as 
some of my friends used to go to Ireland to fish 
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for salmon. There was an attempt of that kind, 
I think, a few years ago. We all know how it 
looks well enough, from the figure of it on the 
Arch of Titus, but I should like to “heft” it in 
iy own hand, and carry it home and shine it 
up (excuse my colloquialisms), and sit down and 
look at it, and think and think and think until 
the Temple of Solomon built up its walls of 
hewn stone and its roofs of cedar around me 
as noiselessly as when it rose, and “there was 
neither hammer nor axe nor any tcol of iron 
heard in the house while it was in building.” 
All this, you will remember, Beloved, is a di- 
gression on my own account, and I return to the 
Old Master whom I left smiling at his own 
alteration of Shenstone’s celebrated inscription. 


He now begins reading again. 4 


PAGES FROM AN 
OLD VOLUME OF LIFE) 


IV. 
THE PHYSIOLOGY OF WALKING. 


THE two accomplishments commen to all 
mankind are walking and talking, Simple as 
they seem, they are yet acquired with vast labor, 
and very rarely uaderstood in any clear way by 
those who practise them with perfect ease and 
unconscious skill. 

Talking seems the hardest to comprehend 
Yet it has been clearly explained and success- 
fully imitated by artificial contrivances. We 
know that the moist membranous edges of a 
narrow crevice (the glottis) vibrate as the reed 
of a elarionet vibrates, and thus produce the 
human deat. We narrow or widen or check or 
stop the flow of this sound by the lips, the 
tongue, the teeth, and thus articulate, or break 
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into joints, the even current of sound. The 
sound varies with the degree and kind of inter- 
ruption, as the “babble” of the brook with the 
shape and size of its impediments, — pebbles, or 
rocks, or dams. To whisper is to articulate 


without bleating, or vocalizing; to coo as babies 

do is to bleat or yvocalize without articulating. 

Machines are easily made that bleat not unlike 

human beings. <A bit of India-rubber tube tied 

round a piece of glass tube is one of the simplest 

voice - uttering contrivances. To make a ma- 
19 - 
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chine that articulates is not so easy ; but we re- 
member Maelzel’s wooden children, which said, 
“Pa-pa” and “Ma-ma”; and more elaborate 
and successful speaking machines have, we be- 
lieve, been since constructed. 

But no man has been able to make a oa 
that can walk. Of all the automata imitating 
men or animals moving, there is not one in which 
the legs are the true sources of motion. So said 
the Webers1 more than twenty years ago, and 
it is as true nowas then. These authors, after a 
profound experimental and mathematical inves- 
tigation of the mechanism of animal locomotion, 
recognize the fact that our knowledge is not yet 
so far advanced that we can hope to succeed in 
making real walking machines. But they con- 
ceive that the time may come hereafter when 
colossal figures will be constructed whose giant - 
strides will not be arrested by the obstacles 
which are impassable to wheeled conveyances. 

We wish to give our_readers as clear an idea 
as possible of that wonderful art of balanced 
vertical progression which they have practised, 
as M. Jourdain talked prose, for so many years, 
without knowing what a marvellous accomplish- 


1 Traité de la Mécanique des Organes de la Locomotion. 
Translated from the German in the Hncyclopédie Anatomique, 
Paris, 1843. 
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ment they had mastered. We shall have to be- 
gin with a few simple anatomical data. 

The foot is arched both longitudinally and 
transversely, so as to give it elasticity, and thus 
break the sudden shock when the weight of the 
body is thrown upon it. The ankle-joint is a 
loose hinge, and the great muscles of the calf 
can straighten the foot out so far that practised 
dancers walk on the tips of their toes. The 
knee is another hinge-joint, which allows the leg 
to bend freely, but not to be carried beyond a 
straight line in the other direction. Its further 
forward movement is checked by two very pow- 
erful cords in the interior of the joint, which 
eross each other like the letter X, and are hence 
called the crucial ligaments. The upper ends of 
the thigh-bones are almost globes, which are re- 
ceived into the deep cup-like cavities of the 
haunch- bones. They are tied to these last so 
loosely, that, if their ligaments alone held them, 
they would be half out of their sockets in many 
positions of the lower limbs. But here comes 
in a simple and admirable contrivance. The 
smooth, rounded head of the thigh-bone, moist 
with glairy fluid, fits so perfectly into the smooth, 
rounded cavity which receives it, that it holds 
firmly by suction, or atmospheric pressure. It 
takes a hard pull to draw it out after all the 
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ligaments are cut, and then it comes with a 
» smack like a tight cork froma bottle. Holding 
in this way by the close apposition of two pol- 
ished surfaces, the lower extremity swings freely 
forward and backward like a pendulum, if we 
give it a chance, as is shown by standing on a 
chair upon the other limb, and moving the pen- 
dent one out of the vertical line. The force 
with which it swings depends upon its weight, 
and this is much greater than we might at first 
suppose ; for our limbs not only carry them- 
selves, but our bodies also, with a sense of light- 
ness rather than of weight, when we are in good 
condition. Accident sometimes makes us aware 
how heavy our limbs are. An officer, whose arm 
was shattered by a ball in one of our late bat- 
tles, told us that the dead weight of the helpless 
member seemed to drag him down to the earth ; 
he could hardly carry it ; it “weighed a ton,” 
to his feeling, as he said. 

In ordinary walking a man’s lower extremity 
swings essentially by its own weight, requiring 
little muscular effort to help it. So heavy a 
body easily overcomes all impediments from 
clothing, even in the sex least favored in its 
costume. But if a man’s legs are pendulums, 
then a short man’s legs will swing quicker than 
a tall man’s, and he will take more steps to a 
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minute, other things being equal. Thus there 
is a natural rhythm to a man’s walk, depending 
on the length of his legs, which beat more or 
less rapidly as they are longer or shorter, like 
metronomes differently adjusted, or the pendu- 
lums of different time- keepers. Commodore 
Nutt is to M. Bihin in this respect as a little, 
fast-ticking mantel-clock is to an old-fashioned, 
solemn-clicking, upright time-piece. 

The mathematical formule in which the 
Messrs. Weber embody their results would 
hardly be instructive to most of our readers. 
The figures of their Atlas would serve our pur- 
pose better, had we not the means of coming 
nearer to the truth than ever their careful*stud- 
ies enabled them to do. We have selected a 
number of instantaneous stereoscopic views of 
the streets and public places of Paris and of 
New York, each of them showing numerous 
walking figures, among which some may be 
found in every stage of the complex act we are 
studying. Mr. Darley has had the kindness te 
leave his higher tasks to transfer several of 
these to our pages, so that the reader may be 
sure that he looks upon an exact copy of real 
human individuals in the act of walking. 

The first subject is caught with his legs 
stretched in a stride, the remarkable length of 
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which arrests our attention. The sole of the 
right foot is almost vertical. By the action of 
the muscles of the ealf it has rolled off from the 
ground like a portion of the tire of a wheel, the 


Fig. 1. 
heel rising first, and thus the body, already ad- 
vaneing with all its acquired velocity, and in- 
clined forward, has been pushed along, and, as 
it were, tipped over, so as to fall upon the other 
foot, now ready to receive its weight. 
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In the second figure, the right leg is bending 
at the knee, so as to lift the foot from the 
ground, in order that it may swing forward. 

The next stage of movement is shown in the 
left leg of Figure 3. This leg is seen suspended 


in air, a little beyond the middle of the are 
through which it swings, and before it has 
straightened itself which it will presently qo, as 
shown in the next figure. 

The foot has now swung forward, and tend- 


¥ 
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ing to swing back again, the limb being straight- 
ened, and the body tipped forward, the heel 
strikes the ground. The angle which the sole 
of the foot forms with the ground increases 
with the length of the stride; and as this last 


Fig. 3. 


surprised us, so the extent of this angle aston- 


ishes us in many of the figures, in this among 
the gest. 


The heel strikes the ground with great force, 
as the wear of our boots and shoes in that part 
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shows us. But the projecting heel of the human 
foot is the arm of a lever, having the ankle- 
joint as its fulerum, and, as it strikes the eround, 
brings the sole of the foot down flat upon it, as 
shown in Fig. 1. At the same time the weight 


x ; 


Fig. 4. 


of the limb and body is thrown upon the foot, 
by the joint effect of muscular action and ac- 
quired velocity, and the other foot is now ready 
to rise from the ground and repeat the process 
we have traced in its fellow. 
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No artist would have dared to draw a walk- 
ing figure in attitudes like some of these. The 
swinging limb is so much shortened that the toe 
never by any accident scrapes the ground, if this 
is tolerably even. In cases of partial paralysis, 
the scraping of the toe, as the patient walks, 
is one of the characteristic marks of imperfect 
muscular action. 

Walking, then, is a perpetual falling with a 
perpetual self-recovery. It is a most complex, 
violent, and perilous operation, which we divest 
of its extreme danger only by continual practice 
from a very early period of life. We find how 
complex it is when we attempt to analyze it, 
and we see that we never understood it thor- 
oughly until the time of the instantaneous pho- 
tograph. We learn how violent it is, when we 
walk against a post or a door in the dark. We 
discover how dangerous it is, when we slip or 
trip and come down, perhaps breaking or dislo- 
cating our limbs, or overlook the last step of a 
fiight of stairs, and discover with what headlong 
violence we have been hurling ourselves for- 
ward. 

Two curious facts are easily proved. First, 
a man is shorter when he is walking than when 
at rest. We have found a very simple way of 
showing this by having a rod or yardstick placed 
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horizontally so as to touch the top of the head 
forcibly, as we stand under it. In walking rap- 
idly beneath it, even if the eyes are shut, to 
avoid involuntary stooping, the top of the head 
will not even graze the rod. The other fact is, 
that one side of a man always tends to outwalk 
the other side, so that no person can walk far in 
a straight line, if he is blindfolded. 

The somewhat singular illustration at the 
head of our article carries out an idea which 
has only been partially alluded to by others. 
Man is a wheel, with two spokes, his legs, and 
two fragments of ‘a tire, his feet. He rolls suc- 
ecessively on each of these fragments from the 
heel to the toe. If he had spokes enough, he 
would go round and round as the boys do when 
they “make a wheel” with their four limbs for 
its spokes. But having only two available for 
ordinary locomotion, each of these has to be 
taken up aS soon as it has been used, and car- 
ried forward to be used again, and so alter- 
nately with the pair. The peculiarity of biped- 
walking is, that the centre of gravity is shifted 
from one leg to the other, and the one not em- 
ployed can shorten itself so as to swing forward, 
passing by that which supports the body. 

This is just what no automaton can do. Many 
of our readers have, however, seen a young 
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lady in the shop windows, or @ntertained her in 
their own nurseries, who professes to be this 
hitherto impossible walking automaton, and who 
calls herself by the Homeric-sounding epithet 
Autoperipatetikos. The golden-booted legs of 
this young lady remind us of Miss Kilmansegg, 
while the size of her feet assures us that she is 
not in any way related to Cinderella. On being 
wound up, as if she were a piece of machinery, 
and placed ona level surface, she proceeds to 
toddle off, taking very short steps, like a child, 
holding herself very stiff and straight, with a 
little lifting at each step, and all this with a 
mighty inward whirring and buzzing of the en- 
ginery which constitutes her muscular system. 
An autopsy of one of her family who fell into 
our hands reveals the secret springs of her ac- 
tion. Wishing to spare her as a member of the 
defenceless sex, it pains us to say, that, ingenious 
as her counterfeit walking is, she is an impostor. 
Worse than this, — with all our reverence for 
her brazen crinoline, duty compels us to reveal 
a fact concerning her which will shock the feel- 
ings of those who have watched the stately ri- 
gidity of decorum with which she moves in the 
presence of admiring multitudes. She is a quad- 
ruped! Inside of her great golden boots, which 
represent one pair of feet, is another smaller 
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pair, which move freely through those hollow 
casings. 

Four cams or eccentric wheels impart motion 
to her four supports, by which she is carried for- 
ward, always resting on two of them, — the boot 
of one side and the foot of the other. Her move- 
ment, then, is not walking ; it is not skating, 
which it seems to resemble ; it is more like that 


of a person walking with two crutches besides 
his two legs. The machinery is simple enough ; 
a strong spiral spring, three or four cog-wheels 
and -pinions, a fly to regulate the motion, as in 
a musical box, and the cams before mentioned. 
As a toy, it or-she is very taking to grown pco- 
ple as well as children. It is a literal fact, that 
the police requested one of our dealers to re- 
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“move Miss Autoperipatetikoss from his window, 
because the crowd she drew obstructed the side- 
walk.. : 

It is said that a steam man is in process of 
construction at this time (January, 1883), who 
is to stride over thé roughest roads dragging his 
burden after him. The answer to any doubt is 
Solvitur Ambulando. 


VI. 
CINDERS FROM THE ASHES. 


THE personal revelations contained in my re- 
port of certain breakfast-table conversations 
were so charitably listened to and so good-na- 
turedly interpreted, that I may be in danger of 
becoming over-communicative. Still, I should 
never haye ventured to tell the trivial experi- 
ences here thrown together, were it not that 
my brief story is illuminated here and there by 
a glimpse of some shining figure that trod the 
same path with me for a time, or crossed it, 
leaving a momentary or lasting brightness in its 
track. I remember that, in furnishing a chame 
ber some years ago, I was struck with its dull 
aspect as I looked round on the black-walnut 
chairs and bedstead and bureau. “Make me a 
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large and handsomely wrought gilded handle to 
the key of that dark chest of drawers,” I said 
to the furnisher. It was done, and that one lu- 
minous point redeemed the sombre apartment 
as the evening star glorifies the dusky firma- 
ment. So, my loving reader, — and to none 
other can such table-talk as this be addressed, 
—I hope there will be lustre enough in one 
or other of the names with which I shall gild 
my page to redeem the dulness of all that is 
merely personal in my recollections. 

After leaving the school of Dame Prentiss, 
best remembered by infantine loves, those 
pretty preludes of more serious passions ; by 
the great forfeit-basket, filled with its miscella- 
neous waifs and deodands, and by the long wil- 
low stick by the aid of which the good old body, 
now stricken in years and unwieldy in person, 
could stimulate the sluggish faculties or check 
the mischievous sallies of the child most dis- 
tant from her ample chair, —a school where | 
think my most noted schoolmate was the pres- 
ent Bishop of Delaware, —I became the pupil 
of Master William Biglow. This generation is 
not familiar with his title to renown, although 
he fills three columns and a half in Mr. Duy- 
ckinck’s “Cyclopedia of American Literature.” 
He was a humorist hardly robust enough for 
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more than a brief local #nmortality. I am 
afraid we were an undistinguished set, for I do 
not remember anybody near a bishop in dignity 
graduating from our benches. 

At about ten years of age I began going to 
what we always called the “ Port School,” be- 
cause it was kept at Cambridgeport, a mile 
from the College. This suburb was at that time 
thinly inhabited, and, being much of it marshy 
and imperfectly reclaimed, had a dreary look as 
compared with the thriving College settlement. 
The tenants of the many beautiful mansions that 
have sprung up along Main Street, Harvard 
Street, and Broadway can hardly recall the 
time when, except the “ Dana House ” and the 
“Opposition House” and the “Clark House,” 
these roads were almost all the way bordered 
by pastures until we reached the “stores” of 
Main Street, or were abreast of that forlorr 
“First Row” of Harvard Street. We called the 
boys of that locality “ Port- chucks.” They 
called us “Cambridge - chucks,” but we got 
along very well together in the main. 

Among my schoolmates at the Port School 
was a young girl of singular loveliness. I once 
before referred to her as “the golden blonde,” 
but did not trust myself to deseribe her charms. 
The day of her appearance in the school was al- 
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most as much a revelation to us boys as the 
appearance of Miranda was to Caliban. Her 
abounding natural curls were so full of sun- 
shine, her skin was so delicately white, her smile 
and her voice so all-subduing, that half our 
heads were turned. Her fascinations were ey- 
erywhere confessed a few years afterwards ; 
and when I last met her, though she said she 
was a grandmother, I questioned her statement, 
for her winning looks and ways would still have 
made her admired in any company. 

Not far from the golden blonde were two 
small boys, one of them very small, perhaps the 
youngest boy in school, both ruddy, sturdy, quiet, 
reserved, sticking loyally by each other, the old- 
est, however, beginning to enter into social rela- 
tions with us of somewhat maturer years. One 
of these two boys was destined to be widely . 
known, first in literature, as author of one of 
the most popular books of its time and which is 
freighted fora long voyage ; then as an eminent 
lawyer ; a man who, if his countrymen are wise, 
will yet be prominent in the national councils. 
Richard Henry Dana, Junior, is the name he 
bore and bears ; he found it famous, and will 
bequeath it a fresh renown. 

Sitting on the girls’ benches, conspicuous 
among the school-girls of unlettered origin by 

20 
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that look which rarely fails te betray hereditary 
and congenital culture, was a young person very 
nearly of my own age. She came with the rep- 
utatioa of being “smart,” as we should have 
called it, clever as we say nowadays. This was 
Margaret Fuller, the only one among us who, 
like “Jean Paul,” like “The Duke,” like “ Bet- 
tina,” has slipped the cable of the more distine- 
tive name to which she was anchored, and floats 
on the waves of speech as “ Margaret.” Her 
air to her schoolmates was marked by a certain 
stateliness and distance, as if she had other 
thoughts than theirs and was not of them. She 
was a great student and a great reader of what 
she used to call “naiw-véls.” I remember-her 
so well as she appeared at school and later, that 
I regret that she had not been faithfully given 
to canvas or marble inthe day of her best looks. 
None know her aspect who have not seen her 
living. Margaret, as I remember her at school 
and afterwards, was tall, fair complexioned, with 
a watery, aqua-marine lustre in her light eyes, 
which she used to make small, as one does who 
looks at the sunshine. A remarkable point 
about her was that long, flexile neck, arching 
and undulating in strange sinuous movements, 
which one who loved her would compare to 
those of a swan, and one who loved her not te 
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those of the ophidian who tempted our common 
mother. Her talk was affluent, magistcrial, de 
haut en bas, some would sey enphuistic, but sur- 
passing the talk of women in breadth and audac- 
ity. Her face kindled and reddened and di- 
lated in every feature as she spoke, and, as I 
once saw her in a fine storm of indignation at 
the supposed ill-treatment of a relative, showed 
itself capable of something resembling what 
Milton calls the viraginian aspect. 

Little incidents bear telling when they recall 
anything of such a celebrity as-Margaret. I 
remember being greatly awed once, in our 
school-days, with the maturity of one of her ex- 
pressions. Some themes were brought home 
from the school for examination by my father, 
among them one of hers. I took it up with a 
certain emulous interest (for I fancied at that 
day that I too had drawn a prize, say a five-dol- 
lar one, at least, in the great intellectual life-lot- 
tery) and read the first words. 

“Tt is a trite remark,” she began. 

I stopped. Alas! JI did not know what trite 
meant. How could I ever judge Margaret 
fairly after such a crushing discovery of her 
superiority ? I doubt if I ever did ; yet oh, 
how pleasant it would have been, at about the 
age, say, of threescore and ten, to rake over 
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these ashes for cinders witl, her,—she in a 
snowy cap, and I in a decent peruke ! 

After being five years at the Port School, the 
time drew near when I was to enter college. It 
seemed advisable to give me a year of higher 
training, and for that end some public school 
was thought to offer advantages. Phillips Acad- 
emy at Andover was well knowntous. We had 
been up there, my father and myself, at anni- 
versaries. Some Boston boys of well-known 
and distinguished parentage had been scholars 
there very lately, — Master Edmund Quincy, 
Master Samuel Hurd Walley, Master Nathaniel 
Parker Willis, —all promising youth, who ful- 
filled their promise. 

IT do not believe there was any thought of tate 
ting a little respite of quiet by my temporary 
absence, but I have wondered that there was 
not. Exceptional boys of fourteen or fifteen 
make home a heaven, it is true; but I have 
suspected, late in life, that I was not one of the 
exceptional kind. I had tendencies in the direc- 
tion of flageolets and octave flutes. I had a 
pistol and a gun, and popped at everything that 
stirred, pretty nearly, except the house - cat. 
Worse than this, I would buya cigar and smoke 
it by instalments, putting it meantime in the 
barrel of my pistol, by a stroke of ingenuity 
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which it gives me a grim pleasure to recall ; for 
no maternal or other female eyes would explore 
the cavity of that dread implement in search 
of contraband commodities. 

It was settled, then, that I should go to Phil- 
lips Academy, and preparations were made that 
I might join the school at the beginning of the 
autumn. 

In due time I took my departure in the old 
carriage, a little modernized from the pattern 
of my Lady Bountiful’s, and we jogged soberly 
along, — kind parents and _ slightly nostalgic 
boy, — towards the seat of learning, some twenty 
miles away. Up the old West Cambridge road, 
now North Avenue ; past Davenport’s tavern, 
with its sheltering tree and swinging sign ; past 
the old powder-house, looking like a colossal 
conical ball set on end; past the old Tidd 
House, one of the finest of the ante-Revolution- 
ary mansions ; past Miss Swan’s great square 
boarding-school, where the music of girlish 
laughter was ringing through the windy corri- 
dors ; so on to Stoneham, town of the bright 
lake, then darkened with the recent memory of 
the barbarous murder done by its lonely shore ; 
through pleasant Reading, with its oddly named 
villaze centres, — “Trapelo,” “ Read’nwood- 
eend,” as rustic speech had it, and the rest ; 
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through Wilmington, then renowned for its 
hops ; so at last into the haHfowed borders of 
the academic town. 

It was a shallow, two-story white house be- 
fore which we stopped, just at the entrance of 
the central village, the residence of a very 
worthy professor in the theological seminary, — 
learned, amiable,* exemplary, but thought by 
certain experts to be a little questionable in the 
matter of homoousianism, or some such doctrine. 
There was a great rock that showed its round 
back in the narrow front yard. It looked cold 
and hard ; but it hinted firmness and indiffer- 
ence tothe sentiments fast struggling to get up- 
permost in my youthful bosom; for I was not 
too old for home-sickness, — who is? The ecar- 
yiage and my fond companions had to leave me 
at last. I saw it go down the declivity that 
sloped southward, then climb the next ascent, 
then sink gradually until the window in the 
back of it disappeared like an eye that shuts, 
and leaves the world dark to some widowed 
heart. 

Sea-sickness and home-sickness are hard to 
deal with by any remedy but time. Mine was 
not a bad case, but it excitedsympathy. There 
was an ancient, faded old lady in the house, - 
very kindly, but very deaf, rustling about in 
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dark autumnal foliage of silk or other murmur- 
ous fabric, somewhat given to snuff, but a very 
worthy gentlewoman of the poor -relation va- 
riety. She comforted me, I well remember, 
but not with apples, and stayed me, but not 
with flagons. She went in her benevolence, 
and, taking a blue and white soda-powder, min- 
gled the same in water, and ericouraged me to 
drink the result. It might be a specific for 
sea-sickness, but it was not for home-sickness. 
The fiz was a mockery, and the saline refriger- 
ant struck a colder chill to my despondent 
heart. I did not disgrace myself, however, and 
a few days cured me, as a week on the water 
often cures sea-sickness. if 
There was a sober-faced boy of minute di- 
mensions in the house, whe began to make some 
advances to me, and who, in spite of all the 
conditions surrounding him, turned out, on bet- 
ter acquaintance, to be one of the most amus- 
ing, free-spoken, mocking little imps I ever met 
in my life. My room-mate came later. He 
was the son of a clergyman in a neighboring 
town, —in fact I may remark that I knew a 
good many clergymen’s sons at Andover. He 
and I went in harness together as well as most 
boys do, I suspect; and I have no grudge 
against him, except that once, when | was 
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_ Slightly indisposed, he administered to me— 
with the best intentions, no @oubt —a dose of 
Indian pills, which effectually knocked me out 
of time, as .Mr. Morrissey would say, — not 
quite into eternity, but so near it that I per- 
fectly remember one of the good ladies told me 
(after I had come to my senses a little, and was 
just ready for a sip of cordial and a word of 
encouragement), with that delightful plainness 
of speech which so brings realities home to the 
imagination, that “I never should look any 
whiter when I was laid out as a corpse.” After 
my room-mate and I had been separated twenty- 
five years, fate made us fellow-townsmen and 
aguaintances once more in Berkshire, and now 
again we are close literary neighbors; for I 
have just read a very pleasant article, signed by 
him, in the last number of the “Galaxy.” Does 
it not sometimes seem as if we were all march- 
ing round and round in a circle, like the super- 
numeraries who constitute the “army” of a 
theatre, and that each of us meets and is met by 
the same and only the same people, or their 
doubles, twice, thrice, or a little oftener, before 
the curtain drops and the “army” puts off its 
borrowed clothes ? 

The old Academy building had a dreary look, 
with its flat face, bare and uninteresting as our 
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own “ University Building ” at Cambridge, since 
the piazza which relieved its monotony was taken 
away, and, to balance the ugliness thus produced, 
the hideous projection was added to “ Harvard 
Hall.” Two masters sat at the end of the great 
room, —the principal and his assistant. Two 
others presided in separate rooms, —one of 
them the late Rev. Samuel Horatio Stearns, an 
excellent and lovable man, who looked kindly 
on me, and for whom I always cherished a sin- 
cere regard, —a clergyman’s son, too, which 
privilege I did not always find the warrant of 
signal virtues ; but no matter about that here, 
and I have promised myself to be amiable. 

On the side of the long room was a lagge 
clock-dial, bearing these words :— 


YOUTH IS THE SEED-TIME OF LIFE. 


T had indulged in a prejudice, up to that hour, 
that youth was the budding time of life, and 
this clock-dial, perpetually twitting me with its 
seedy moral, always had a forbidding look to 
my vernal apprehension. 

I was put into a seat with an older and much 
bigger boy, or youth, with a fuliginous complex- 
ion, a dilating and whitening nostril, and a sin- 
gularly malignant scowl. Many years after- 
wards he committed an act of murderous vio- 
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lence, and ended by going to finish his days na 
madhouse. His delight was to kick my shins 
‘with all his might, under the desk, not at all as 
an act of hostility, but asa gratifying and harm- 
less pastime. , Finding this, so far as I was con- 
cerned, equally devoid of pleasure and profit, 
I managed to get a seat by another boy, the son 
of a very distinguished divine. He was bright 
enough, and more select in his choice of reerea- 
tions, at least during school hours, than my late 
homicidal neighbor. But the principal called 
me up presently, and cautioned me against him 
as a dangerous companion. Could it be so? If 
the son of that boy’s father could not be trusted, 
what boy in Christendom could? It seemed 
like the story of the youth doomed to be slain - 
by a lion before reaching a certain age, and 
whose fate found him out in the heart of the 
tower where his father had shut him up for 
safety. Here was I, in the very dove’s nest of 
Puritan faith, and out of one of its eggs a ser- 
pent had been hatched and was trying to nestle 
in my Bosom! I parted from him, however, 
none the worse for his companionship so far as 
J can remember. 

Of the boys who were at school with me at 
Andover one has acquired great distinction 
wmong the scholars of the land. One day I 
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observed a new boy in a seat not very far from 
my own. He was a little fellow, as I recollect 
him, with black hair and very bright black eyes, 
when at length I got a chance to look at them. 
Of all the new-comers during my whole year 
he was the only one whom the first glance fixed 
in my memory, but there he is now, at this mo- 
ment, just as he caught my eye on the morning 
of his entrance. His head was between his 
hands (I wonder if he does not sometimes study 
in that same posture nowadays !) and his eyes 
were fastened to his book as if he had been 
reading a will that made him heir to a million. 
I feel sure that Professor Horatio Balch Hack- 
ett will not find fault with me for writing his 
name under this inoffensive portrait. Thou- 
sands of faces and forms that I have known 
more or less familiarly have faded from my re- 
membrance, but this presentment of the youth- 
ful student, sitting there entranced over the page 
of his text-book, —the child-father of the dis- 
tinguished scholar that was to be,—is not a 
picture framed and hung up in my mind’s gal- 
lery, but a fresco on its walls, there to remain 
so long as they hold together. 

My especial intimate was a fine, rosy-faced 
boy, not quite so free of. speech as myself, per- 
haps, but with qualities that promised a noble 
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manhood, and ripened nto it in due season. 
His name was Phinehas Bares, and, if he is 
inquired after in Portland or anywhere in the 
State of Maine, something will be heard to his 
advantage from any honest and intelligent citi- 
zen of that Commonwealth who answers the 
question. This was one of two or three friend- 
ships that lasted. There were other friends 
and classmates, one of them a natural humorist 
of the liveliest sort, who would have been quar- 
antined in any Puritan port, his laugh was so 
potently contagious. 

Of the noted men of Andover the one whom 
I remember best was Professor Moses Stuart. 
His house was nearly opposite the one in which 
I resided, and I often met him and listened te 
him in the chapel of the Seminary. I have seen 
few more striking figures in my life than his, 
as I remember it. Tall, lean, with strong, bold 
features, a keen, scholarly, accipitrine nose, thin, 
expressive lips, great solemnity and impres- 
Siveness of voice and manner, he was my early 
model of a classie orator. His air was Roman, 
his neck long and bare like Cicero’s, and his 
tega, — that is his broadcloth cloak, — was ears 
ried on his arm, whatever might have been the 
weather, with such a statne- like rigid grace 
that he might have been turned into marble as 
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he stood, and looked noble by the side of the 
antiques of the Vatican. 

Dr. Porter was an invalid, with the eons 
handkerchief bundling his throat, and his face 
festooned” —as I heard Hillard say once, speak- 
ing of one of our College professors —in folds 
and wrinkles. Il] health gives a certain com- 
mon character to all faces, as Nature has a fixed 
course which she follows in dismantling a hu- 
man countenance: the noblest and the fairest 
is but a death’s-head decently covered over for 
the transient ceremony of life, and the drapery 
often falls half off before the procession has 
passed. 

Dr. Woods looked his creed more decidedly, 
perhaps, than any of the Professors. He had 
the firm fibre of a theological athlete, and lived 
to be old without ever mellowing, I think, into 
a kind of half-heterodoxy, as old ministers of 
stern creed are said to do now and then, — just 
as old doctors grow to be sparing of the more 
exasperating drugs in their later days. He had 
manipulated the mysteries of the Infinite so 
long and so exhaustively, that he would have 
seemed more at home among the medieval 
schoolmen than amidst the working clergy of 
our own time. 

All schools have their great men, for whose 
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advent into life the world*is waiting in dumb 
expectancy. In due time the world seizes upon 
these wondrous youth, opens the shell of their 
possibilities like the valves of an oyster, swal- 
lows them at a gulp, and they are for the most 
part heard of nomore. We had two great men, 
grown up both of them. Which was the more 
awful intellectual power to be launched upon 
society, we debated. Time cut the knot in his 
rude fashion by taking one away early, and pad- 
ding the other with prosperity so that his course 
was comparatively noiseless and _ ineffective. 
We had our societies, too ; one in particular, 
“The Social Fraternity,” the dread secrets of 
which I am under a lifelong obligation never 
to reveal. The fate of William Morgan, which 
the community learned not long after this time, 
reminds me of the danger of the ground upon 
which I am treading. 

There were various distractions to make the 
time not passed in study a season of relief. 
One good lady, I was told, was in the habit of 
asking students to her house on Saturday af- 
ternoons and praying with and for them. Bod- 
ily exercise was not, however, entirely super- 
seded by spiritual exercises, and a rudimentary 
form of base-ball and the heroic sport of foot- 
ball were followed with some spirit. 
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A slight immature boy finds his materials of 
thought and enjoyment in very shallow and sim- 
ple sources. Yet a kind of romance gilds for 
me the sober table-land of that cold New Eng- 
land hill where I came in contact with a world 
so strange to me, and destined to leave such 
mingled and lasting impressions. I looked 
across the valley to the hillside where Methuen 
hung suspended, and dreamed of its wooded se- 
clusion as a village paradise. I tripped lightly 
down the long northern slope with facilis descen- 
sus on my lips, and toiled up again, repeating 
sed revocare _gradum. I wandered in the au- 
tumnal woods that crown the “Indian Ridge,” 
much wondering at that vast embankment, 
which we young philosophers believed with the 
vulgar to be of aboriginal workmanship, not less 
curious, perhaps, since we call it an escar, and 
refer it to alluvial agencies. The little Shaw- 
shine was our swimiing-school, and the great 
Merrimack, the right arm of four toiling cities, 
was within reach of a morning stroll. At home 
we had the small imp to make us laugh at his 
enormities, for he spared nothing in his talk, 
and was the drollest little living protest against 
the prevailing solemnities of the locality. It 
did not take much to please us, I suspect, and it 
is a blessing that this is apt to be so with young 
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people. What else could have made us think it 
great sport to leave our warm beds in the mid- 
dle of winter and “ camp out,” — on the floor of 
our room, — with blankets disposed tent-wise, 
except the fact that to a boy a new discomfort 
in place of an old comfort is often a luxury. 

More exciting oceupation than any of these 
was to watch one of the preceptors to see if he 
would not drop dead while he was praying. 
He had a dream one night that he should, and 
looked upon it as a warning, and told it round 
very seriously, and asked the boys to come and 
visit him in turn, as one whom they were soon 
to lose. More than one bey kept his eye on 
him during his public devotions, possessed by 
the same feeling the man had who followed Van 
Amburgh about with the expectation, let us not 
say the hope, of seeing the lion bite his head off 
sooner or later. 

Let me not forget to recall the interesting 
visit to Haverhill with my room-mate, and how 
he led me to the mighty bridge over the Merri- 
mack which defied the ice-rafts of the river; 
and to the old meeting-house, where, in its 
porch, I saw the door of the ancient parsonage, 
with the bullet-hole in it through which Benja- 
min Rolfe, the minister, was shot by the Indians 
on the 29th of August, 1708. What a vision 
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it was when I awoke in the morning to see the 
fog on the river seeming as if it wrapped the 
towers and spires of a great city !—for such 
was my fancy, and whether it was a mirage of 
youth or a fantastic natural effect I hate to in- 
quire too nicely. 

My literary performances at Andover, if any 
reader who may have survived so far cares to 
know, included a translation from Virgil, out of 
which I remember this couplet, which had the 
inevitable cockney rhyme of beginners : — 

** Thus by the power of Jove’s imperial a7m 
The boiling ocean trembled into calm.” 

Also a discussion with Master Phinehas Barnes 
on the case of Mary Queen of Scots, which he 
treated argumentatively and I rhetorically and 
sentimentally. My sentences were praised and 
his conclusions adopted. Also an Essay, spoken 
at the great final exhibition, held in the large 
hall up-stairs, which hangs oddly enough from 
the roof, suspended by iron rods. Subject, 
Fancy. Treatment, brief but comprehensive, 
illustrating the magic power of that brilliant 
faculty in charming life into forgetfulness of 
all the ills that flesh is heir to,—the gift of 
Heaven to every condition and every clime, 
from the captive in his dungeon to the monarch 
on his throne ; from the burning sands of the 
Ayn 21 
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desert to the frozen icebergs of the poles, from 
— but I forget myself. 

This was the last of my coruscations at An- 
dover. I went from the Academy to Harvard 
College, and did not visit the sacred hill again 
for a long time. 


On the last day of August, 1867, not having 
been at Andover for many years, I took the cars 
at noon, and in an hour or a little more found 
myself at the station, just at the foot of the hill. 
My first pilgrimage was to the old elm, which 
I remembered so well as standing by the tav- 
ern, and of which they used to tell the story 
that it held, buried in it by growth, the iron 
rings put round it in the old time to keep the 
Tndians from chopping it with their tomahawks. 
I then began the once familiar toil of ascending 
the long declivity. Academic villages seem to 
change very slowly. Once in a hundred years 
the library burns down with all its books. A 
new edifice or two may be put up, and a new 
library begun in the course of the same century ; 
but these places are poor, for the most part, 
and cannot afford to pull down their old bar- 
racks. 

These sentimental journeys to old haunts 
must be made alone. Thestory of them must 
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be told succinetly. It is like the opium-smoker’s 
showing you the pipe from which he has just in- 
haled elysian bliss, empty of the precious ex- 
tract which has given him his dream. 

I did not care much for the new Academy 
building on my right, nor for the new library 
building on my left. But for these it was sur- 
prising to see how little the scene I remembered 
in my boyhood had changed. The Professors’ 
houses looked just as they used to, and the 
stage-coach landed its passengers at the Man- 
sion House as of old. The pale brick seminary 
buildings were behind me on the left, looking 
as if “Hollis” and “Stoughton” had been 
transplanted from Cambridge, —carried there 
in the night by orthodox angels, perhaps, like 
the Santa Casa. Away to my left again, but 
abreast of me, was the bleak, bare old Academy 
building ; and in front of me stood unchanged 
the shallow oblong white house where I lived a 
year in the days of James Monroe and of John 
Quiney Adams. 

The ghost of a boy was at my side as I wan- 
dered among the places he knew so well. I 
went to the front of the house. There was the 
great rock showing its broad back in the front 
yard. JI used to crack nuts on that, whispered 
the small ghost. I looked in at the upper win- 
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dow in the farther part of the house. J looked 
out of that on four long changing seasons, said the 
ghost. I should have liked to explore farther, 
but, while I was looking, one came into the 
small garden, or what used to be the garden, 
front of the house, and I desisted from my in< 
vestigation and went on my way. The appari- 
tion that put me and my little ghost to flight 
had a dressing-gown on its person and a gun in 
its hand. I think it was the dressing-gown, 
and not the gun, which drove me off. 

And now here is the shop, or store, that used 
to be Shipman’s, after passing what I think used 
to be Jonathan Leavitt’s bookbindery, and here 
is the back road that will lead me round by the 
old Academy building. 

Could I believe my senses when I found that 
it was turned into a gymnasium, and heard the 
low thunder of ninepin balls, and the crash of 
tumbling pins from those precincts? The little 
ghost said, Never! Jt cannot be. But it was. 
“ Have they a billiard-room in the upper story ? ” 
l asked myself. “ Do the theological professors 
take a hand at all-fours or poker on week-days, 
now and then, and read the secular columns of 
the ‘Boston Recorder’ on Sundays?” I was 
demoralized for the moment, it is plain; but 
now that I have recovered from the shock, I 
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must say that the fact mentioned seems to show 
a great advance in common sense from the no- 
tions prevailing in my time. 

I sauntered, — we, rather, my ghost and I, — 
until we came toa broken field where there was 
quarrying and digging going on, — our old base- 
ball ground, hard by the burial-place. There I 
paused ; and if any thoughtful boy who loves to 
tread in the footsteps that another has sown with 
memories of the time when he was young shall 
follow my footsteps, I need not ask him to rest 
here awhile, for he will be enchained by the no- 
ble view before him. Far to the north and 
west the mountains of New Hampshire lifted 
their summits in a long encircling ridge of pale 
blue waves. The day was clear, and every 
mound and peak traced its outline with perfect 
definition against the sky. This was a sight 
which had more virtue and refreshment in it 
than any aspect of nature that I had looked 
upon, I am afraid I must say for years. I have 
been by the seaside now and then, but the sea 
is constantly busy with its own affairs, running 
here and there, listening to what the winds have 
to say and getting angry with them, always in- 
different, often insolent, and ready to do a mis- 
chief to those who seek its companionship. But 
these still, serene, unchanging mountains, — 
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“Monadnock, Kearsarge, — what memories that 
name recalls !— and the others, the dateless 
Pyramids of New England, the eternal monu- 
ments of her ancient race, around which cluster 
the homes of so many of her bravest and hardi- 
est children, —I can never look at them with- 
out feeling that, vast and remote and awful as 
they are, there is a kind of inward heat and 
muffled throb in their stony cores, that brings 
them into a vague sort of sympathy with human 
hearts. It is more than a year since I have 
looked on those blue mountains, and they “are 
to me as a feeling” now, and have been ever 
since. 

I had only to pass a wall and I was in the 
burial-ground. It was thinly tenanted as I re- 
member it, but now populous with the silent 
immigrants of more than a whole generation. 
There lay the dead I had left, —the two or 
three students of the Seminary ; the son of the 
worthy pair in whose house I lived, fer whom in 
those days hearts were still aching, and by whose 
memory the house still seemed haunted. A few 
upright stones were all that I recollect. But — 
now, around them were the monuments of many 
of the dead whom I remembered as living. I 
doubt if there has been a more faithful reader 
of these graven stones than myself for many a 
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long day. I listened to more than one brief 
sermon from preachers whom I had often heard 
as they thundered their doctrines down upon 
me from the throne-like desk. Now they spoke 
humbly out of the dust, from a narrower pulpit, 
from an older text than any they ever found in 
Cruden’s Concordance, but there was an elo- 
quence in their voices the listening chapel had 
never known. There were stately monuments 
and studied inscriptions, but none so beautiful, 
none so touching, as that which hallows the 
resting-place of one of the children of the very 
learned Professor Robinson: “Is it well with 
the child? And she answered, It is well.” 
While I was musing amidst these scenes in 
the mood of Hamlet, two old men, as my little 
ghost called them, appeared on the scene to an- 
swer to the grave-digger and his companion. 
They christened a mountain or two for me, 
“ Kearnsarge”” among the rest, and revived 
some old recollections, of which the most cu- 
rious was “Basil’s Cave.” The story was re- 
cent, when I was there, of one Basil, or Bezill, 
or Buzzell, or whatever his name might have 
been, a member of the Academy, fabulously 
rich, Orientally extravagant, and of more or less 
lawless habits. He had commanded a cave to 
be secretly dug, and furnished it sumptuously, 
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and there with his companions indulged in rey- 
elries such as the daylight of that consecrated 
locality had never looked upon. How much 
truth there was in it all I will not pretend to 
say, but I seem to remember stamping over 
every rock that sounded hollow, to question if it 
were not the roof of what was once Basil’s Cave. 

The sun was getting far past the meridian, 
and I sought a shelter under which to partake 
of the hermit fare I had brought with me. Fol- 
lowing the slope of the hill northward behind 
the cemetery, I found a pleasant clump of trees 
grouped about some rocks, disposed so as to 
give a seat, a table, and a shade. I left my 
benediction on this pretty little natural caravan- 
sera, and a brief record on one of its white 
birches, hoping to visit it again on some sweet 
summer or autumn day. 

Two scenes remained to look upon, — the 
Shawshine River and the Indian Ridge. The 
streamlet proved to have about the width with 
which it flowed through my memory. The 
young men and the boys were bathing in its 
shallow current, or dressing and undressing 
upon its banks as in the days of old ; the same 
river, only the water changed ; “ The same boys, 
only the names and the accidents of local mem- 
’ ory different,” I whispered to my little ghost. 
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The Indian Rilge more than equalled what I 
expected of it. tis well worth a long ride to 
visit. The lofty wooded bank is a mile and a 
half in extent, with other ridges in its neighbor- 
hood, in genera] running nearly parallel with it, 
one of them still longer. These singular for- 
mations are supposed to have been built up by 
the eddies of conflicting currents scattering 
sand and gravel and stones as they swept over 
the continent. But I think they pleased me 
better when I was taught that the Indians built 
them ; and while I thank Professor Hitchcock, 
I sometimes feel as if I should like to found a 
chair to teach the ignorance of what people do 
not want to know. 


“Two tickets to Boston,” I said to the man 
at the station. 

But the little ghost whispered, “ When you 
leave this place you leave me behind you.” 

“ One ticket to Boston, if you please. Good 
by, little. ghost.” 

I believe the boy-shadow still lingers around 
the well-remembered scenes I traversed on that 
day, and that, whenever I revisit thera, 1 shall 
find him agaip as my companion. 
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